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Oates, the residence of Lady Masham, the friend of Locke, is 
and at this church that great man was in the habit of regular att 
was interred ; and on the south side of the church a tablet and tomb-stone were erected 


by the care of Lady Masham, to record the spot. The whole is 


Mr. LOCKE’s TOMB AT HIGH LAVER, NEAR HARLOW. 


in the parish of Laver, 
endance. Here also he 


accurately represented 


in the engravings. The church itself is rendered so interesting by these circumstances, 
that we have judged it proper to subjoin a general view, in which Mr. Locke’s monn- 


ment may be discerned between the doors. 


Near the right or eastern end stand a 


aumber of solemn monuments of the once illustrious Masham family, and among them 


that of the famous Mrs. Masham, Queen Anne’s favourite. 
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[Oet.1, 


ness of her temper, she died as one that goes to sleepe, without disease OF paine, 


15th of November, 1695; in full hope and expectation of a happy r 


tio.” Te 


house at Oates, in which Mr. Locke resided, has within these few years been 


down, and no remains of it are to be found except the foundation-walls, which 
traced in the grass. The noble trees, which were given in the engraving in our Mag, 
zine for Aug. 1821, are however still standing ; and the fish-ponds, with some remains ¢f 
the stables, orchard, and spacious kitchen-garden, afford melancholy indications of iat. 
resting generations long passed away. An aged countryman on the spot told the write 
that his grandfather well remembered Mr. Locke, who was known in the nei 

by the name of the good philosopher, and was so much esteemed and celebrated in}ij 
day, that it used to be said, that more people of distinction came to Oates to see Mf, 
Locke, than went to St, James’s or Whitehall to see the king and queen. 








‘sent ministry, or the leading MEN on 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
STATE of PARTIES and OPINIONS in 
FRANCE, 

N France, as in England, political 

speculation now enters into the 
accounts, and is frequently mixed up 
in the common occurrences of life. 
The spirit of liberty endeavours to 
keep pace with time; and, though 
sinister accidents have long retarded 
its course, its most active partizans 
are now to be found within the limits 
of France. The moral materials of 
the people for legislation, if not com- 
pletely matured, are yet ripening, and 
exist there, in as great a degree, as in 
any other nation. 

The political system, at all times a 
matter of the first importance, was 
never more investigated, in that coun- 
try, than itis at present. Its effects 
on the component members of the 
community are examined and ana- 
Iyzed, not only by those who aspire to 
employments and distinction, but by 
numbers in the middle ranks and infe- 
rior classes of society. Theinsolence, 
caprice, and rapacity of men in 
power, have been checked, thanks to 
that species of government, and the 
principles it illustrates and expands, 
which have emanated from the 
revolution. 

‘The Chamber of Deputies, in 1815, 
acted, in many respects, with great vio- 
lence, leaning too much to the ancient 
aristocracy. Bold and confident men, 
they were for inspiring terror into their 
enemies ; but the number of these is 
much diminished, and subsequent de- 
feats have rendered them more cir- 
cumspect. ‘The die is cast, the repre- 
sentative system is irrevocably de- 
cided ; it has entered into the princi- 
ples and manners, and the question is 
to what objects it shall be directed. 

The truth of these general observa- 
tions cannot be disputed; in making 
particular applications of them, we 


may refer to the accession of the pre- 
9° 


a 





the right side of the Chamber. Ty 
last ministry was ousted, from the effect 
of a coalition like that in the English 
arliamen{, between Lord North ani 
r. Fox, in opposition to Lord She. 
burne. Since that accession, the lei 
side has acquired a glorious prerogs. 
tive, than which nothing is, nothing 
can be more excellent and beneficial, 
the liberty of the press. France 
was deprived of this in 1820, by. 
party which had been proscribing it for 
the last thirty years, and which has 
since restored it, though modified in its 
operation, and deformed in its charac- 
terizing properties. 
These two lines of polities, the right 
of granting money, and the freedomof 
the press, are now become general, es- 
sential principles, experimentally a- 
certained to be good, by all the sever 
classes of the constitution. They are 
acting with more and more clearnes 
and force on the public mind ; they not 
only inform and convince, but ineul- 
cate, prompt, and impel, in the relations 
and duties of political conduct. The 
publicity attached to the discussions 
of the Budget, must prove highly ust- 
ful, as tending to a consequence pect- 
liarly salutary, explaining and render- 
ing familiar the respective disburse 
ments of the revenue. © In the general 
feeling and understanding, there 1s 
prevalent tendency to this, and soone! 
or later it must be realized. iis 
With respect to the correction 
tribunals, or courts of judicature, o 
der a law more severe than that © 
1817, in spirit and conduct, they ae 
very different now from what they 
were formerly. The deliberate pr 
gress of public opinion operating” 
constitutional doctrine, bears sway OV 
the learned, grave, and solemn he 
racters that hold high stations oP 
beneh, and at the bar. de 
The address of 1821 brought 0°" 
present ministry. This may per 
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mended with greater satisfaction, as it 


roduced valuable sources of congra- 
tulation on the part of the opposition. 
Among the legislators, the statesmen, 
and members of that ministry, the 
speculative politician might select, as 
objects of consideration, the following: 
_M. de Serres, the versatility of whose 
talents, and extent of his views on po- 
litical subjects, had been witnessed, in 
his long parliamentary practice. In 
the clearness and precision of logic, in 
the force and expression of eloquence, 
he had the essentials of a public 
speaker; and, with the volume of past 
experience before his eyes, he may yet 
aspire to a higher celebrity than that 
from which he has emerged. 

In controlling his passions, M. Pas- 
quier bore an original and important 
part; in the points he wished to ascer- 
tain, he advanced, with a sort of ma- 
thematical exactness ; coolness, perse- 
verance, and impartiality, seemed to 
have fitted him for government. In 
subjects of enquiry and discussion, 
where sophistry was wanted to colour 
over reason, Who was more accus- 
tomed, or better disposed and qualified, 
to give lessons ? 

M. de Richlieu possessed an origi- 
nality of talent, such as tended to 
make him a useful member of any go- 
vernment. The pregnant sense which 
pervaded his character, had long re- 
commended him to the diplomatic 
community, and sovereigns had de- 
clared their high opinion of his merits 
and importance. 

M. le Roy’s talents, as a financier, 
have gained him the confidence of all 
parties; his superior understanding 
and personal courage, with his known 
correctness in the management of bu- 
Siness, obtained for him considerable 
celebrity, and the present ministers 
have endeavoured to retain him, but 
In vain, 

The intelligent and intrepid M. de 
Latour-Maubourg had so often signa- 
lized his skill and prowess, in arms, 
that his appearance among his col- 
leagues reflected lustre on the military 
trophies of his country. To whom, 
and to the others, may be added M. 
Simeon, distinguished by his gravity, 
inoffensive character, and simplicity of 
manners, no less than by his superior 
knowledge and capacity. | 

In tracing the elements whereof the 
late ministerial cabinet party om- 
posed, we recognize courtiers; the 
ministry, as under the ancient regimen, 
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has been formed by the court, and not 
analogous to the management of the 
Chamber, as it ought to be ; and, there 
is reason to think, will be. Indeed, 
Messrs. de Villele and Corbiéres, it 
will be readily allowed, owe their 
promotion to their influence on the 
majority ; but this cannot be affirmed of 
Messrs. de Montmorency, Bellune, 
Clermont-Tonnére, and Peyronnet; 
the court has made them what they 
are, and the Chamber receives them as 
untried friends. 

The Chamber of Deputies is now 
the heart and soul of the government, 
gradually increasing with an intensity 
of interest. None need be ata loss to 
conjecture that, in time, it will prove 
a tower of strength to the nation. The 
majority are on good terms with minis- 
ters, influencing and influenced by 
them. 

The law of the 29th of June, aug- 
menting the number of deputies, has 
been favourable to the present minis- 
try. Country gentlemen engaged in 
agriculture, loyal, men of honour, 
devote themselves to the public with 
honourable zeal, though their presence 
must be required on their estates. 
They arrive in Paris, not to discuss 
politics ; but, after the dispatch of bu- 
siness, toreturn home. They are sure 
of .the. minister’s good intention ; the 
proposed laws are accepted. They 
hold M. de la Bourdonnage and M. de 
Vaublanc tedious, for lengthening 
discussions with their amendments, 
Ministers would find places for such 
men, were the men qualified for the 
places. As they are not eager to quit | 
the villages wherein they are mayors, 
or the departments wherein they sit in 
the general council, all that can be 
done is to promise them the ribbon of 
_the legion of honour, in their fifth year, 
if they attend regularly to the end of 

each session. Among these are re- 

spectable bourgeois, rich land-occu- 

piers, provincial merchants ; they fra- 

ternize with the gentlemen, but look 

singular in the saloons of the minister, * 
for want of the bon ton. M. Corbiéres 

was selected out of their ranks; it is 
_only the journals of bis party that hold 

him up as an orator. 

This class of deputies compose the 
bulk of the ‘ Reunion Piet; though 
pliant, they would declare their inde- 
pendance abruptly, should M. Decazes 
or M. Pasquier become minister. At 
all events, they are objécted to, as 
equivocal, by certain writers, and by 

: ' some 
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some more practised politicians of the 
right side. It is certain that they fre- 
quently vote and act in support of 
those who are known, by their situa- 
tion, to be dependent on ministers. In 
their phalanx, three or four orators 
discuss what is to come on next day ; 
and ministers submit, with a good 
grace, to the impulse they have given 
underhand. From the character they 
have acquired, we may form an opi- 
nion that ministers will be sorely 
galled, should any accident urge them 
to break a spear with the Reunion 
Piet. 

There is another division on the 
right side, not so numerous as the pre- 
ceding, but far superior in the power- 
ful talents they have always dis- 
played. They form a contrast to the 
‘Reunion Piet,’ wherein the questions 
discussed are not of general interest or 
of European politics, but of parties, 
places, and persons. Here the com- 
plicated interests of millions are can- 
vassed ; and, though personal interests 
are properly attended to, principles 
are established which none can con- 
demn. Here we find the names of La 
Bourdonnaye, Vaublanc, Bouville, 
Delalot, who are their usual orators ; 
Kergorlay, Chatelet, Loisson, &c. are 
next in publicity of character, 

A third division of the right side in- 
cludes a small number of deputies, less 
animated by the dangerous projects of 
ambition, but narrow and intolerant in 
their principles of policy. In point of 
character, they are faithful in their at- 
tachments ; and, in point of conscience, 
inexorable. The king has granted a 
charter, and their great and glorious 
duty is to resign themselves to it just 
as they would to a bed of justice. 
Should an emigrant present a petition 
for a restitution of his property, while 
the right side, in a mass, rise up for the 
order of the day, eight or ten Catos, 
not to compromise with principles, 
abstain from voting atall. They sup- 
port ministers, but insinuate, and, 
when called upon, state what grounds 
they have for thinking they might act 
better. 

Advancing towards the middle of 
the Chamber, without quitting the ma- 
jority, we arrive at a section called 
the right centre: this contains two 
parts. One consists of men of unble- 
mished honour and integrity; mode- 
rate, loyal, professing and practising 
independent principles, notwithstand- 
ing charges against them, which never 


ue 
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have been proved. They were De. 
triots in 1789, proscribed in 1793 muni. 
cipal officers under the Directory and 
prefects under the Empire; they ; 
from the revolution whatever it oq, 
tributes to civil liberty, to the saf 
and prosperity of the country, and r.. 
ject principles and conduct not above 
reproach and suspicion. They mage 
part of the minority in 1815, and of 
the majority Sept. 5; but certain pub. 
lic events have thrown them into the 
Shade,—the crime of Louvel, the re. 
volution in Spain, &c. They are dis. 
tinguished by a love of order and 
tranquillity, and an aversion to ana. 
chy. At their head appears M. Lainé, 
considered by the wise and good, as 
the model of eloquence and virtue, 
Among his friends are Messrs. De 
Biran, De Cordouc, Bretizel, Ribard, 
Belloy, Fabry, &c. 

The second part of the right centre 
consists of an odd assemblage of hete- 
rogeneous elements. They are 
averse to both the right and left side, 
but vote with the right or with goven- 
ment, as they voted with the left, in 
1819, for the same reason. They are 
dissatisfied with the revolution, and 
treat it with contempt, as friendly to 
liberty ; but mention the empire with 
respect. ‘This is the seat of the pre- 
fects, state counsellors, directors, and 
attornies general, that, after voting 
against the address of 1821, have con- 
trived to gain the good-will of the mi 
nisters, produced by that address. 
Among them are some friends of M. 
de Serres, who had completely im- 
bibed the notion, that his services 
were indispensable to the Chamber 
and to France: no one believes this 
now. Here also, on different benches, 
sit Wendel, Boulaye, Langlade, Las- 
cours, &c.; they keep up 4 
independance, and do not seem a 
very well relished by the right. 
the end of their five years, at new elec- 
tions, the official seal of Presidency pa 
refused to them, and so they are gently 
thrust out of the Chamber. Thushave 
disappeared, rejected by all partes, 
Messrs. de Serre, Bailleul, Riviere, 
Bayet, &c. df 

The above contains a summary t 
the members that compose the nigh 
side; from the line of conduct they 
have marked out for themselves; they 
are deemed more or less minister®. 
Before we advert to the opposition, 
certain worthy public functiony 
claim attention on the summit of felt 








1822.) 
left centre; they appear at times 

inst the majority, courageously 
combating what is erroneous on the 
part of government. Next to these 
are some well-intentioned characters, 
that blame themselves for not giving 
the decisive support of their vote to 
the amendment of the virtuous Camille 
Jordan. Messrs. Harlé, Doublat, &c. 
figure in one or other of these posi- 
tions; but, as ill adapted for an orator, 
M. Courvoisier has quitted them. 

We come now to the opposition, 
and have no hesitation in saying, that 
here begins the scene of speaking and 
acting,—in the left centre properly so 
called. Here are two sorts of men, 
but not two opinions, or different poli- 
tical bearings; for the left centre is 
the most modest, least clamorous, 
and most homogeneous, part of the 
Chamber. In the first class, the most 
prominent character is M. ‘Ternaux ; 
the chief politician of the second is 
M. Royer-Collard. 

M. Ternaux is respected as one of 
the most industrious individuals in 
France. Once introduced into the 
Chamber, the connexion of events, 
collateral and subsequent, naturally, 
and without an effort, brought him for- 
ward to influence and consideration. 
The loyal and disinterested support he 
gave to the ministers of 1819 is not 
forgotten. He and his friends are in- 
violably attached to the interests of 
regenerated France ; and, such is his 
growing influence, that he has brought 
over the majority of the Department 
College of the Seine to the side of the 
opposition. 

M. Ternaux and the deputies of his 
class are rich manufacturers and great 
proprietors ; as their prosperity is that 
of the nation, their decline would be a 
Source of public regret. M. ‘T. has 
uniformly evinced a respect for the 
monarchy; hence he seems placed in 
the Chamber as an unsuspected nego- 
ciator between the throne and the 
revolution. Should the good genius 
of France and the empire of circum- 
stances produce an alliance between 
the crown and opposition, M. T. and 
his friends would claim no power for 
themselves, but would see that the 
rie be religiously observed on both 

es. 

lhe second division of the left cen- 
- forms a true political party, and 
‘aS a Very striking resemblance to the 
English whigs: these are moderate, 
well-informed, and patriotic. They 
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have never been in possession of 
power, but can influence those who 
occupy its exalted offices. 

Here also we can look with com- 
placency to M. Royer-Collard; the 
manner in which he displays his elo- 
quence is clear and dispassionate ; su- 
perior alike to ornament and affecta- 
tion, it is equally sublime and severe, 
and excellent for its strength of ex- 
pression. M.de St. Aulaire appears 
in the Tribune, as in the centre of a 
brilliant circle. Over the facts and 
conclusions he presents, he throws an 
air of grace and elegance ; his reason- 
ings are perspicuous, and the manner 
wherein he delivers his sentiments is 
so popular, that hearers of every de- 
scription acquiesce init. In M. Louis, 
who has often appeared at the head of 
the finances, there is much to admire. 
His character for ministerial ability is 
settled on a firm basis,—just and punc- 
tual in business, serious and conside- 
rate, yet fervent, faithful, and con- 
scientious in counsel. On the same 
benches of the left centre sit Messrs. 
Turckheim, Villevesque, Vandoeuvre, 
Guillard, &c. ingenious, valuable cha- 
racters, qualified, by their moderation, 
&c. to sitin the senate of such a coun- 
try as France. | 

There may, however, be shades of 
difference in the left side on points 
of secondary consideration; Messrs. 
De la Fayette, D’Argenson, &c. may 
hold theories, the indubitable integrity 
of which their virtuous coadjutors 
Sebastiani, Foy, and Chauvelin, may 
think it necessary to call in question ; 
but upon subjects of general useful- 
ness to the public, their time and ta- 
lents are similarly employed. 

The power of the left side is capa- 
ble of being exalted to the noblest 
purposes: it seems essential to civili- 


“gation and society. A similar power 


has produced, for the use and advan- 
tage of the many, the revolutions in 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy ; and other 
political changes are likely to follow. 
Since the Constituent Assembly, 
France has never witnessed such an 
aggregate of wise and humane politi- 
cians, of members so fully equal to the 
task they have undertaken, as what 
the left side of the Chamber now 
affords. 

M. De la Fayette is their standard- 
bearer; he is as the legate of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, the revolution of 
1789 personified. Since the death of 
Bonaparte, his may be selected from 
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other French names as the most emi- 
nent and important, and, what is most 
curious, the matter which he delivers 
may be considered as of more weight 
than eloquence itself; it is authority. 

General Sebastiani was one of the 
conquering heroes of Bonaparte, and 
would have succeeded the new Alex- 
ander, would the destinies have allow- 
ed him a successor. In General Foy’s 
manner we remark a similar tendency 
to excite pleasing and elevated senti- 
ments. In the scale of argumentative 
excellence, who has a more undoubted 
claim to publicity than M. de Girar- 
din? InM. Manuel, M.de Chauvelin, 
M. Bignon, we meet with characteris- 
tic traits of those qualities, that cou- 
rage and those abilities, the possession 
of which cannot be dispensed with by 
such as are engaged in senatorial in- 
vestigations. 

In these, M. Benjamin Constant 
bears a most distinguished share; it 
may be asserted with truth, that both 
in his discourses and writings, it has 
been the noble employment of his un- 
derstanding to instruct France in con- 
stitutional principles. 

M. le Count de Thiard is now as 
strenuous a defender of liberty, when 
in danger, as he was formerly of royal- 
ty. ‘The discourse wherein he retract- 
ed the principles on which he had 
emigrated, has produced useful sug- 
gestions on the minds of many, and it 
certainly deserves a grateful respect. 

As a financier, which is one of the 
first, most important, most essential 
employments in political life, who has 
been more distinguished than M. La- 
fitte? In perilous times, men of all 
parties have had recourse to him; 
princes, governments, have deposited 
their treasures with him, and he never 
abused the confidence of the vanquish- 
ed, never crouched to the lofty lan- 
guage of the victors. Beside him sit 
four chiefs of the Perier family, one of 
the most ancient and considerable 
among the French commercial houses. 

Few men were found to defend li- 
berty, such as it was, in an abridged 
State, against Bonaparte and imperial 
despotism : if such there were, they are 
now on the benches of opposition. 
For defending the liberty of the press 
in the Tribune, Benjamin Constant 
was exiled; Camille Jordan voted 
against the consulship for life ; others 
might be mentioned, for different times 
and situations; but a concentrated 


, view might be taken by asserting, in 








general, that the opponents of tyrap. 
ny, either in or out of the Chamber. 
some few excepted, are now in thy 
minority. M. Tronchon 

be omitted, as one of plain, 
but deserving notice eve 
abounding with original 
_ In justice to the Chamber of Peers, 
it may be necessary to say, that thou 
its imperfections are obvious e 

it contains some excellent and usefyl 
characters. The Prince de Talley. 
rand, M. Decazes, the Duc de Brov. 
lie, the Duc de Choiseul, the Duc de 
la Rochefoucault, and other opposition, 
peers, might be selected, so well 
known and eminent as to be of great 


public interest. 


Something has been mentioned on 
the subject of the court, which, under 
theancient regimen, perfectly exhaust- 
ed every event of the times and history; 
it exists, but exhibits a general result 
very different as to personal and poli- 
tical interests. The majority of the 
peers are courtiers, and the Great 
Colleges have introduced courtiers, 
M. de Rochemore, &c. into the Elec- 
As there are parties 
in the Chamber, there are coteries in 
the court. All the court is not of the 
right side, as is commonly thought. 
Should Messrs. de Cazes, de Polignac, 
de Fitzjames, &c. gain the confidence 
of the crown, their elevation would be 
superfluous and unwelcome, and their 
first appearance would be sure to call 
forth political adversaries. In_ the 
royal family we see no traces of 
publicity which should be valued ade- 
quately in Britain. The Duke of Sus- 
sex is of the opposition, and the Duke 
of York is an enemy to Catholic emat- 
cipation. Such a knowledge is want 
ed in France, where some satisf 
may be afforded by the recollection 
of what occurred in 1819, when 
prince excited much attention and 
curiosity, by showing himself as * 
party interested in the system then 


tive Chamber. 


vogue. 


Among writers 0 
those on the right side are 
on a par with their opponents, 
the names of Chateaubriand, be 
&c. may be placed against those ° 
Benjamin Constant, 


Pradt, &c. 


As new traits in a new ch 
the nation at large exhibits its V 
classifications and commanding 
jects. Taking a view 0 
combination, the mingled 








Should not 


0 in a circle 
characters, 


f the first ravk, 
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rsons and circumstances, in relation 
to the present-system, the reflecting 
observer may arrange them as fol- 
ne The ancient Noblesse, augmented with 
a portion of the new.—-Though scattered 
over the provinces, so complete is their 
uniformity, that they form an homogene- 
ous class, united in one body politic. In 
1820, a department of the south presented 
an electoral list, containing 150 gentle- 


‘men, of whom three only were of the op- 


osition. In the departments from the 
Alps to the Garonne, along the Mediterra- 


‘nean and the Pyrenees, the gentlemen 


compose nearly a third of the Department 
Colleges. 

2. The Clergy.—In the Electoral Col- 
leges their number is small, but their in- 
fluence over the people is considerable in 
the southern and eastern departments, 

3. Public Functionaries.—Of these very 
few maintain a character truly indepen- 
dent. They preside in the provincial 
assemblies, and dictate principles; with 
the gentlemen, they form majorities in 
most of the department, and several of the 
district Colleges. 

4. The Neutrals.—These are pretty nu- 
merous, and range themselves on the side 
of power; but, as to the present ruling 
party, they are rather a moveable property 
than fixtures, and would adhere to oppo- 
sition should they rise to the ascendant. 
Many well meaning individuals may have 
a range in this sphere, that are in dread of 
fresh revolutions, and covet repose. They 
were patriots in 89, and the shock in 93 
was too violent for them. 

5. The Antecedents.—A monarchy can- 
not have been for ages without leaving 
deep impressions on the mind and man- 
ners. Remembrances mingled with regret 
mark the spirit and temper of several, and 
render their approach to a more perfect 
civilization very gradual. With another 
— legislation was accelerated too ra- 
pidly. 

6. The Holy Alliance, with all its pecu- 
liarities, may be here brought forward.—It 
is an accidental, temporary circumstance, 
but of weight in the balance of French 
destinies. Its first call seemed to be to 
check the spirit of conquest in France ; it 
has no longer that enemy to face. The 
battle of Waterloo seemed rather against 
the conquering Napoleon than democratic 
France. The Tribune and the liberty of 
the press have given a new direction to 
passions, characters, incidents, and the 


reign of Napoledn is now but an episode — 


in the history of the revolution. 


Mae: less diversified is the view of 
the elements that sum up, in a general 
account, the whole force of opposition 
in the nation: — 


1. The possessors of National Property.— 
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This class of citizens, in its physical state, 
forms a sort of grand corporation, a min- 
gled mass, extremely nume: ous, and united 
by the strong bond of interest attached to 
property. 

2. The Actors in the Revolution.—This 
denomination properly comprises — the 
whole body of veterans of the Republic, 
including also the public functionaries 
disgraced under the empire, and the off- 
spring of these, respectively. 

3. Scientific und Literary Characters,— 
This does not so mueh refer to the Acade- 
micians of Paris, whose pensions may 
draw them to forbearance, and prevent 
them from opposing the aim of a govern- 
ment ; it takes into the account the great 
majority of advocates, physicians, and 
others, that can purchase books, and read 
them, in the different cities and provinces. 

4. Such as are employed in ihe Arts of 
Industry, make a conspicuous appearance in 
this part of the Opposition.—The situation 
of merchants, manufacturers, &c. is fa- 
vourable to the progress of knowledge, 
and the proper use of it, to the develop- 
ment of instruction, in matters moral, 
civil, and intellectual. 

5. The Protestants.—These have now 
an ostensible situation, a distinguishing 
character, which claims attention, and oc- 
cupies a space likely to be far more consi- 
derable among the political orders of the 
state. In the elections of the Great Col- 
leges of Upper and Lower Rhine, Deux 
Sevres, the Lower Charante, and La Ven- 
dee, the Protestants are of the first consi- 
deration, active and determined friends to 
liberal principles. 

6. The Rising Generalion.—The senti- 
ments and much of the character of these, 
which time will heighten and re 
cannot be too warmly praised. In and 
among the different ranks of these, true 
liberty has, if not its best, its most univer- 
Sal sanction. 

7. The Charter.—This is strong in itself, 
and will acquire additional strength, 
though, from péculiar circumstances, it 
may for a time be the prey of a party. In 


- the Elective Chamber, it contains a repre- 


sentative government, which is that of a 
common interest; while the adverse party 
depend upon soldiers, the police, the bud- 
get, the courts of justice, promises, me- 
naces, &c. 

8. The Holy Alliance of the People.—In 
France, now, there are only two divisions, 
—of such as are for and against the an- 
cient regimen. Where. liberal principles 
are introduced, they meliorate the humi- 
liating condition of the lower orders ; 
these are explained so clearly, so repeat- 
edly, and pressed so warmly, that the issue 
of the division cannot be doubtful. The 
whole system of political society begins to 
-be better understood ;—-who in France 1s 
ignorant that Lord Holland and Mr. 

Brovgham 
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Brougham are friendly to their opposi- 
tion, and that M. de Chateaubriand is the 
Mr. Canning of England? Between these 
divisions of the people a treaty of peace 
must, ere long, be signed. In ten years 
time, embassies from the numerous demo- 
cracies of America will propagate their 
doctrines in all the courts of Europe,—as 
Franklin did at Versailles. What Tertul- 
lian said of the Christians, in his time, is 
applicable to France in its lowest subpre- 
fecture:—* You will find us (opposition 
men) in the Senate, the Pretorium, the 
Circus, the Temples, the Forum, the Are- 
nas, and in all public places.”—-A French 
Tertullian might address the adversaries of 
liberal ideas, urging such arguments as 
these,—‘“* You bear on your foreheads the 
distinguishing marks of decrepitude and 
old age, but would fain retard the career 
of the generation that is advancing. And 
how do you acquire proselytes? You em- 
ploy gold to seduce, the sword to intimi- 
date, vanity to divide, superstition and 
party spirit to bewilder, and, all this 
proving insufficient, you are forced to bor- 
row our language, our manners, our insti- 
tutions. You have all the instruments of 
power at your disposal, but what use have 
you put them to, except in displacing cer- 
tain official characters, whose situations 
you coveted? What institution have you 
founded? And can you attempt to esta- 
blish any, without incurring the risk of 
seeing it converted to our advantage? If 
we look for citizens among you, we find 
only the delegates of power. Security for 
personal liberty, respect for the domestic 
sanctuary, responsibility in the exercise of 
power,—all this was promised, is due, is 
necessary ; but, so far are we from enjoy- 
ing it, that you dispute with us about 
words. Where is moderation, impartiality, 
benevolence, the signs, attributes, essential 
elements of power, &c.?” 


. ee ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

AM sure there is no man more 

anxious to give publicity to every 
subject that appears calculated to be- 
nefit society than yourself; and I know 
of no other Miscellany so widely cir- 
culated, whose pages are so liberally 
dedicated to disseminate information 
as those of the Monthly Magazine. 
Under this impression, I have taken 
the liberty to address you on the sub- 
ject of a discovery I made some years 
ago, In my experiments on the alkalis 
and for which I have obtained letters 
are P 

am desirous that my di p 
should be generally ktiows, ahd therke 
I have not before ‘had leisure to make 
it public, and to secure it by patent, 


(Oct, , 
as almost every man, I may Venture 
say, is interested in it. Itisq - 
of rendering all sorts of method 
nens, muslins, &c. as well as ti 
incombustible. For timber it wij, 
of immense value, as it not only ' 
ders it incombustible, but complete 
prevents the dry-rot from entering injy 
it. For the navy it will be of 
utmost importance, inasmuch as all 
vessels built with timber, prepared un. 
der my patent, are both incom 
and secure from the dry-rot, which hy 
of late years much increased; and, 4. 
though many plans have been sugs; 
ed, and many experiments have 
and are now under trial by the Nary 
Board, yet there is no plan that I knoy 
of that has yet been found to be fully 
effective. 

If my invention only went to render 
navy timber incombustible, I cannot 
help considering it as of infinite in. 
portance; because, what scene ca 
there be in the world more dreadful 
than that of a vessel on fire, far out at 
sea, and at a distance from all help. 
I am quite certain that all timber pre- 
pared under my patent will effectually 
prevent it from being ever set on fire, 
either by accident or by intention; 
well as securing it from the dry-rot. 
But it is not only the navy to whom 
my discovery will be of advantage: I 
propose to prepare timber for buildi 
of houses,—so that a house built wi 
my prepared timber cannot be burt 
down; no incendiary can destroy it, 
nor carelessness or accident effect it; 
and, when the expense of preparing the 
timber will be but small, I am inclined 
to think that no public building, or it 
deed any house of importance, will be 
built without having the timber first 
rendered incombustible under my 
patent. ‘ 

I am more anxious to give publicity 
to my invention from the circ 
of seeing an account in the Ii 
piagneee for this month, stating that 
‘““M. Gay Lussac has found, that the 
most effectual solutions for rendering 
cloths incombustible are solutions o 
muriate, sulphate, phosphate, 
rate of ammonia, with borax, 
some. mixtures of those salts. M. 
Merat Guillot, of Auxeres, has 
that acidulous phosphate of lime poe 
sesses the same property; 
nen, muslin, wood, or paper, # 
dipped in a solution of that salt, of the 
specific gravity of from 1:26 or 1%, 
they become incombustible : they ord 


the 
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red by an intense heat, but 
be wll not barn” These are facts 
that I proved many years ago; and 
several of my friends, to whom I ex- 
hibited cloth, calico, muslin, &c. ren- 
dered incombustible, can attest the 
same. Indeed I have by me speci- 
mens which have been done twelve 
months, which I haye kept to see 
if time would make any difference in 
em. i 
woes of the cloth and timber so 
prepared I exhibited to some friends 
about eight months ago, who urged me 
to take out letters patent for the dis- 
covery. After my patent was com- 
pleted, I offered it to the Navy Board, 
and am now preparing to lay before 
that body my plans for rendering tim- 
ber not only incombustible, but, by 
the same process, effectually prevent 
thedry-rot. I not only propose to sa- 
turate timber in the planks, by letting 
it remain for a time in the solution; 
but also when the tree is cut down, 
(which may be done when the sap is 
up, and the bark in its best state,) by 
a machine to drive out or extract the 
sap, and saturate the whole tree at 
once, filling up all the pores with a 
solution of alkali: this I can effectuate 
in a few hours at a small expense. 
I have by me memorandums of ex- 


, periments made more than seven years 


ago; at which time I discovered that 
solutions of the alkalies would render 
all sorts of cottons, linen, timber, 
kc. incombustible; but the many 
engagements I was under at that time, 
and for the last four years, in bring- 
ing to perfection my invention of 
rollers for calico-printing, for which 
1 obtained a patent about three years 
ago, prevented me from paying that 
attention to it I wished. In fact, 
what urged me now to make the disco- 
very public, and to secure it by-tetters 
patent, was the occurrence of so many 
accidents by fite, as well as the ear- 
hest solicitation of my friends. 

In wishing you to make this public, 
I have no desire to take away from 
M. Gay Lnssae, or any other, the me- 
nt that is due to them for the disco- 
Very; for it is very evident that they 
could not know of any experiments 
I had made; yet I think I am entitled 
{o the merit of having been the first to 
make this discovery. That it will be 
of importance in saving the lives of 
my? I have no doubt, especially if 

e ladies can be prevailed upon to. 
adopt it in theik freanes, which will 
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only require the dress, after it has been 
washed and wrung out of the last 
water, to be dipped in a solution of 
pure vegetable alkali. This solution, 
which is as perfectly clear as the purest 
water, and without any smell, I am 
now preparing forsale. But, if there 
should be any objection to use it in the 
finest dresses, there can be none to 
dip all window-curtains and hangings 
for beds in it; for thousands of acci- 
dents have happened, and property 
been destroyed, as well as many lives 
lost, by the curtains being set on 
fire by accident or the carelessness of 
servants. No accident can ever hap- 
pen from this cause if the curtains are 
firstrenderedincombustible; andno fa- 
mily should ever put up curtains liable 
to be set on fire, without first securing 
them from its power. I propose, also, to 
render all the boarded floors of houses 
incombustible, by washing over every 
part with this solution after the rooms 
are cleaned: the servant should wet 
every part with a proper brush, and 
this may be done always after the 
rooms have been cleaned with water, 
or scoured. ‘Those rooms that are 
never wet or washed should be wash- 
ed over with the solution several 
times, in order that the wood may be 
well saturated,—when the timber or 
floors will require no farther attention. 
There is another advantage of some 
importance that those will experience 
who use this preparation,—the insect 
so commoa and troublesome in large 
towns will not remain in the floors so 
prepared, nor will they enter into bed- 
steads that have been rendered incom- 
bustible by this solution. 

I have, I fear, taken up already 
too much of your time; yet I wish 
to mention its importance to all 
inns, hotels, &c. where so many per- 
sons at times sleep, that, if a fire was 
to break out in them, how many lives 
are endangered; when the whole of 
the rooms, at a small expense, may be 
rendered safe, and every noxious in- 
sect destroyed or driven away. 

I should. not at this time have pub- 
lished this statement to the world, but 
I feel a desire (which I think no one 
can blame me for, if I am entitled to 
it,) to claim the merit of having first 
discoveréd:the important property of 
the alkalis, in rendering all combus- 
tible bodies incombustible, when they 

impregnated with them. | 
R. Coos. 
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T'o the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE communication of Capt. Lay- 

man in page 122, although well- 
intentioned, and however correctly its 
facts may be stated, with respect to 
his having procured fresh water by 
shallow diggings on the sandy shores of 
the ocean, Capt. L. so essentially errs 
in stating the principles on which he 
attempts to account for the phenome- 
non, and as to the general applica- 
bility of his method’ for supplying 
shipping, that I am induced to request 
your permission tosay a few words on 
the subject, which 1 hope may prove 
useful to mariners; and guard them 
against grievous and perhaps danger- 
ous disappointments. 

A very slight acquaintance with 
chemical facts will satisfy any one, 
that there is not the slightest ana- 
logy between the gazeous ascent of 
water to form clouds, or in the 
practice of evaporating or distil- 
ling, and the percolation of water 
through sand, or its filtration through 
any other substances. And it is not 
true, that beneath the line or level of 
high-water, fresh water can be obtain- 
ed by digging on the sandy shore, ex- 
cepting only in those cases or spots 
where large quantities of land water 
(derived inall instances from previous 
rains, snows, or dews,) are passing 
through such sand in its way to the 
ocean, as its lowest vent or place of 
discharge: in all other cases, a hole 
sunk in the sea-sand, would be wholly 
or partially filled with salt water, 
left in such sand by the vetiring tide, 

The loose sand on the sea-shore is 
not often of any great thickness, and, 
in a large proportion of cases, it rests 
on some sub-stratum, less porous or 
less fitted for percolation than itself; 
and in very numerous instances this 
stiffer or less porous substratum, rises 
in a cliff or bank, above high-water 
level, so as to preclude the percolation 
of fresh water from the land, except 
at the mouths of valleys or ravines, 
which are furrowed into the surface of 
such impervious substratum. It should 
become the business, therefore, of the 
mariner, who would land on a sandy 
shore in search of fresh water, to exa- 
mine the cliffs or banks rising above 
high-water level; and, if they prove 


clayey, or so compact as apparently 


to be water-tight, it will be almost 
hopeless for him to sink for fresh Wa- 


ter opposite to any such impervious 
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shore ; but in searching al tp 
, Cc 
or banks, it will not often be vse 
such clayey bank will be found to de. 
cline in height and sink 
disappear under ‘the loose or 
sand, at the mouth of a vale or ravine, 
which comes down out of the 
Such a mouth of a valley being founa 
having a course of some miles in 
and the centre or deepest place in th 
mouth of such vale being selected, 
a comparison of the slopes of ‘the sides 
of such valley near to its mouth, 
sinking for water may with some cop. 
fidence be there made, at or about the 
high-water line, however dry or unpro- 
mising the surface of the gravel or 
sand of the selected spot may appear, 
Provided the water, which spri 
in the bottom of any hole which may 
be sunk, proves fresh and without an 
mineral taste, besides that‘of mudéi- 
ness, the turbidness occasioned by the 
digging of the hole should not dis. 
hearten the operator; because, on 
finishing the hole, a moderate degree 
of baling and throwing away of the 
water, will wash in the mud or fine 
earthy particles which may have been 
loosened by the digging, and cleat 
water will mostly follow. In order to 
allow time for these operations, anin- 
terrupted by the tide, it is plainly de- 
sirable to have the hole sunk rather 
above than below high-water level. 
There is another principle of search 
for fresh water on the sea-shore, which 
may olten be had recourse to, when the 
method already pointed out may have 
failed, and that is, searching along the 
sands, as near as may be to low-water 
line, and noticing any places where 
the sand may appear wetter, and to 
be discharging more water than usual, 
at a spot from whence the ascent of 
the surface of the sand is regular to- 
wards the beach or cliffs, and where 
no pools of salt water could have been 
left behind a ridge, to soak away into 
the sand, and so occasion the loc 
wetness observed. , 
‘The water oozing from the sand, i" 
any such places as described, 8 
be tasted, and if it proves fresh, or even 
in any material degree less salt ane 
bitter than the adjoining sea-water, ® 
hole sunk in an eligible place betwee? 
this spot and the beach or cliffs, 
whatever material such cliffs may 
composed,) may with some confi ; 
be expected to fill with, and 4 
supply of fresh water: it being always 
to be borne in mind, that fresh a 
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out of the sea-sand can only be de- 
rived from the land, in the ordinary 
way in which springs percolate, and 
descend towards their lowest vent or 
outlet, which is the ocean, unless 
where they are sooner intercepted and 
thrown out on the surlace, by water- 
tight strata or masses of matter. I 
know several instances wherein pow- 
erful springs of fresh water break up 
about the low-water line, from open 
rocks, which extend inland, but are 
buried under clayey strata or alluvia 
on the beach. 

Capt. L. seems to be aware that 
palm-trees, equally with others, require 
a supply of fresh water for thetr sup- 
port; and such supply they undoubted- 
ly must have from the Jand-springs, in 
the manner I have been pointing out, 
and not by any mysterious action which 
their roots can exercise on the sea- 
water, as he assumes. 

1 beg to take the present opportunity 
of thanking the gentleman, an Occa- 
sional Reader, of your August number, 
for his information, that one or more 
artificial fountains of water have been 
obtained at Whitstable, in Kent, by 
means of boring; and to avail myself 
of his hint, by thus respectfully re- 
questing of the Rev. Mr. Platoff, or of 
any other ingenious person of that 
place or its neighbourhood, informa. 
tion on the following points, viz. Ist. 
The depth from the surface, or thick- 
ness of dry loam, sand, or gravel? 2d. 
The thickness (if any) of wet.sand or 
gravel, or of heterogeneous stoney soil, 
charged with land springs? 3d. The 
thickness (if any) of laminated or un- 
disturbed blue or brownish clay, and 
whether any layers of clay-balls or 
cement stones were found therein? 
4th. Of sand or loam.(if any), and if 
mixed with small black spheroidally 


flattened nodules or pebbles of-chert, - 


or dark-coloured imperfect flint ? 
oth. Of soft red, or red and white mot- 
tled clay? 6th. Of sand, &c.? And 
7th. Of chalk, with layers of black 
llints?—in case the boring here should 
have proceeded so far into the stratifi- 
cation, as sometimes happens in the 
vale of the Thames. 

_ Besides which, it would be very de- 
sirable to learn,—8th. At what depth 
from the surface the auger tapped the 
pent or rising spring? 9th. Has it 
since overflowed at the surface, or how 
much above it, or to what height 
does the water Stationary rise in the 


bore-hole? 10th. What was the dia- 
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meter of the auger used? 11th. Wliat 
was the total cost of the boring, in- 
cluding the use of tools; and the name 
and residence of the operator? 12th, 
What kind, length, diameter, and 
thickness of pipe has been inserted 
into the bore-hole, to preserve the wa- 
ter’s passage; and its cost? 13th. Has 
any column or other erection been 
made over the bore-hole ; its. nature 
and cost? - 

In case of a well having been sunk 
part of the way down, (as has been 
usual in and near London), it will be 
desirable to learn,—14th, Its depth, 
with its sinking particulars, (as above, 
queries 1 to 7,) and those of the bore- 
hole below it? And further, or 15th. 
How many ale gallons overflow per 
minute or hour, or can be drawn or 
pumped from the well, without lowcr- 
ing its surface? And lastly, or 16th. 
Is the supply constant the year round, 
or in what proportion has it fallen off 
in the dryest season? 

Respecting any modern wells or 
bore-holes, especially deep and suc- 
cessful ones, similarly full particulars 
should by all means be taken and pre- 
served by the curious persons of the 
vicinity; and such being communi- 
cated and published in your pages, or, 
if more agreeable, sent to the writer 
to be preserved in his collection (not 
a small one) of similar documents, the 
useful art, whereby supplies of good 
water are artificially procurable, could 
not fail of being improved and ad- 
vanced. JOHN FAREY, 

Sept. 9, 1822, Mineral Surveyor, 
Howland- street, Fitzroy-square. 
: a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
ANTIQUITIES and PRESENT STATE of LAM- 

BETH, VAUXHALL, and KENNINGTON. 

T is surprising that Mr. Washing- 

. ton Irving, who recently evinced 
sueh ardor in exploring the scene of 
Falstaff’s jollities at the Boar’s head 
Tavern, Eastcheap, did not extend 
his researches to the parish of Lam- 
beth. No part of the metropolis affords 
sO many interesting recollections of 
royalty, aristocracy, and revelry ; and 
these,.adorned by the pen of the Ame- 
rican- Addison, might have made a 
valuable addition to the entertain- 
ment of the ‘“ Sketch Book.” It 
is here the enquirer after the “olden 
time” in Lambeth encounters many 
mortifying disappointments. Of se- 
yeral erections -formerly dignified 
by the rank of the occupants, 4 
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the uses to which they were appro- 


priated, no trace whatever exists ; and 
of others, the site is occupied by build- 
ings contrasting strangely with their 
predecessors on the same spot. Ham- 
let showed logically enough to his 
friend Horatio the vile uses to which 
the dust of heroes might descend ; and 
the fate of ancient buildings is fre- 
quently not less revolting. The ground 
on which stood the mansion of the 
Howards is now occupied by a sugar- 
house ; and if the site of the palace of 
the Plantagenets could be ascertained, 
it would probably be found buried un- 
der the degrading load of a distillery, 
a pot-house, or places still less cre- 
ditable. 

The etymology of Lambeth is uncer- 
tain ; the earliest mention of it is in a 
charter of King Edward the Confes- 
sor, dated in 1080. In 1041 Osgod 
Classa, a Danish noble, lived here; for 
it was at the marriage of Getha, his 
daughter, with Tovy Prudarn, another 
Danish noble, that Hardiknute, the 
last king of that race, died suddenly, 
and not without suspicion of poison. 
Harold was crowned at Lambeth, pro- 
bably at Kennington, where there was 
formerly a palace. Of the five manors 
into which the parish was once divided, 
that of Kennington, called in Domes- 
day Chenintune, is the most remarka- 
ble for historical incidents. It was at 
Kennington, in 1231, that Henry III. 
held a solemn Christmas, under the 
superintendance and at the charge of 
Hubert de Burgh, his chief-justice ; 
next year a parliament was held at the 
same place. Edward the Black Prince 
resided at Kennington; and Stow re- 
cords a famous mummery, enacted at 
the palace in 1377, by 130 citizens, 
“disguised and well horsed,” for the 
entertainment of his son Richard. 
Where the palace stood, or when it 
was destroyed, is uncertain; but Cam- 
den, who wrote in 1607, is incorrect 
when he says there was no vestige of 
it, and the very name of a palace un- 
known. Charles II. while Prince of 
Wales, occupied the site in 1615, and 
ten acres of ground, formerly the pa- 
lace-garden. The last traces of the 
royal residence was a barn, which 
existed so late as 1786; and which in 
1700 had formed a receptacle for dis- 
tressed Protestants. 

The church is a homely structure, 
supposed to have been built by Arch. 
bishop Chichely, about the year 1414, 
In the south-east window is a picture 
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< St or aa pedlar, the : 
actor of the parish, with a star; 

hand, and a pack on his back at 
tradition is, that the pedlar gaye One 
acre of land, situate near the east ej 
of the Surrey abutment of Westmnin. 
ster bridge, for leave to bury his doy 
in holy ground. The genuineness 
this story may be doubted ; ‘and, on 
recently viewing the picture, it ocey. 
red to us, that it was either intended . 
to represent St. Peter, or to exen. 
plify the primitive humility of the fry 
teachers of Christianity. However 
this may be, the Pedlar’s Acre has 
turned out a valuable donation: in 
1504 it was an osier-bed, and let 
2s. 6d. per annum ; in 1812 it was esti. 
mated by two surveyors, on behalf of 
the parish, to be worth a rent of 1050/, 
per annum. 

Near the church is Lambeth Ps. 
lace, or, as it is called by the natives, 
the Bishop’s House. The site of the 
palace, with gardens and enclosed 
ground, occupy thirteen acres. Some 
years ago the Archbishop bad a lav- 
suit with the parishioners, on account 
of the poor assessment, which he te- 
fused to pay, on the ground that his 
domains were extra-parochial: this 
turned out to be the case, though 
many were surprised that his grace 
should demur tu so trifling a claim, 
since, had deep search been made for 
precedents, it might have been disco- 
vered that, instead of a tenth, the poor 
had a claim to one-fourth of the ar- 
chiepiscopal revenues. In the receivers 
apartment is a representation of a dove 
and serpent, with the priestly motto 
ascribed to Cardinal Pole,— 
prudentes sicut serpentes, et innocentes 
sicut columba. The library contains 
about 25,000 volumes, but relating 
chiefly to church history and 
divinity; itis probably not so valuable 
as Dr. Franklin’s little manual 
‘Poor Richard’s Almanack, 

Lambeth has been always cele- 
brated for its amusements. ° 
beginning of the last century pi 
Gardens were a noted place of ey he 
diversion, and much frequented by 
nobility. They were under the me 
nagement of Widow Evans, and 1 
curious to contrast the puffs am 
vertisements with which Jobn 
was then baited, with present por 
ments. The following 1s one from 
Daily Advertiser, June 28, 1743:— 

Cuper’s Gardens. 
This is to aecoiat ladies and = 
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this night will be burnt the 
Bee os head, or me properly the head 
of Medusa, in history said to have snakes 
on her hair, and to kill men by her looks; 
snch a thing as was never known to be 
done in England before. 
—The site of Cuper’s Gardens is now 
occupied by Beaufoy’s vinegar works, 
in South Lambeth. 

The notion that Fawkeshall or 
Vauxhall Gardens derive their name 
from Guy Vaux, of gunpowder-treason 
notoriety, appears to have no better 
foundation than a person named Vaux 
having formerly lived there. The 
gardens have been a place of great 
popular attraction for more than a 
century. On the 7th of June, 1743, 
Mr. Tyers, the proprietor, opened 
them with a splendid illumination, and 
an advertisement of a ridotto al fresco 
(a term then unknown to the people) ; 
about 400 persons were present, 
mostly in masks and dominos. Till 
the building of Westminster-bridge, 
the passage to the gardens was from 
the opposite shore by water, or over 
London-bridge, and through the Bo- 
rough. By Mr. Addison’s account in 
the Spectator,.the gardens were open- 
ed so early as the month of May ; that 
masks were worn by some of the com- 
pany; that mead was a favourite 
liquor with those who wore them ; and 
that Burton ale was in request with 
gentlemen. So great was the delight 
Mr. Tyers took in this place, that he 
caused himself to be carried into the 
garden a few hours before his death, 
totake alast look at them. The price 
of admission was one shilling till 1792, 
when additional amusements and de- 
corations having been provided, it was 
raised to two shillings; which, in con- 
sequence of farther improvements, and 
the reduction of the number of nights 
of representation from six to three, 
Was raised to 4s. (now 3s.6d.) The ave- 
rage number of company used to be 
about one thousand, but this number 
has been greatly exceeded; and, from 
the manner in which the gardens were 
conducted last scason, it is probable 
they will again become a popular place 
of resort. 

_ Lambeth is associated with recollec- 
tions more valuable than scenes of 
gaety, or even architectural remains ; 
it has been the abode of learning, in- 
genuity, and virtue. The Tradescants 

old a conspicuous place among the 
Worthies of the parish; their virtues 
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may be collected from thelr epitaph in 

the church-yard :— ’ 

Know, stranger, ere thou pass, beneath this 
stone 

Lye John Tradescant, grandsire, father, 
son: 

The last dy'd in his spring ; the other two 

Liv’d till they had travell’d art and nature 
through, 

As by their choice collections may appear, 

Of what is rare in land, in sea, in air ; 

Whilst they (as Homer’s Iliad in a nut,) 

A world of wonders in one closet shut. 

These famous antiquarians, that had been 

Both gardeners to the rose and lily queen, 

Transplanted now themselves, sleep here ; 
and when 

Angels shall with their trumpets waken men, 

And fire shall purge the world, these three 
shall rise, 

And change the garden for a paradise, 


In the new ledger, placed by pub- 
lic subscription in 1773, the three last 
lines are omitted. Mr. Edward 
Moore, the author of “the Gamester,” 
and the periodical paper called ‘ the 
World,” resided in Lambeth; and 
Mr. Francis Moore, of ** Loyal Alma- 
nack” memory, lived many years at 
the north corner of Calcot’s-alley, in 
the Back-lane, now called High-street, 
where he followed the joint occupation 
of astrologer, schoolmaster, and phy- 
sician. The house in which Mr. 
Bushell lived might be seen till lately, 
at the corner of Oakley-street, oppo- 
site the Asylum; its singular occupant 
is thus described in Aubrey’s Survey : 
—‘‘ Mr. Bushell, (says he,) a man well 
known to Chancellor Bacon, being in 
fear of Oliver Cromwell, absconded to 
a fair house here, where the piqued 
turret is. He was obnoxious, and in 
danger of his life ; and his old faithful 
servant, John Sydenham, and an old 
woman, were alone privy to his con- 
cealment. This private life in the 


“day, with his nightly diversion in his 


orchard, lasted a whole year, until his 
peace was made. He lay in a garret, 
which was the length of the whole 
house, hung with black baize ; at one 
end was a skeleton, extended on a 
mattress, which was roiled up under 
its head ; at the other end a low pallet 
bed, on which the said Bushell lay; 
and on the wall was depicted various 
emblems of mortality. He was an in- 
genious and contemplative man, and 
a vast admirer of his great master, 

Bacon.” . : 
Considering the many celebrated 
places in Lambeth, it is singular ver 
0 
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of them have not been selected for one, 
at least, of the four new churches 


about to be erected ; instead of which, 


the parishioners have shown a total 
disregard of historical association, 
and, with singular felicity, have fixed 
on part of Kennington Common, 
where criminals were executed, as an 
appropriate site for one of them. 

' ponies: 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
NEWS FROM PARNASSUS. 
NO. XX. 

Theatrical Portraits, with other Poems ; 

: ay larry Stoe Van Dyk. 

"aa E is no error more general 
among the ordinary readers of 
poetry, than that of being inclined to 
estimate the character of a writer by 
the greatness of his undertaking. The 
Spectator humourously represents the 
authors of his day as valuing them- 
selves in proportion to the bulk of 
the respective volumes they had 
written; so that a writer who had 
presented the world with an erudite 
folio, would on no account submit to 
be placed on a level with one who had 


produced only a pamphlet, however 


ingenious. But the mistake, if not so 
palpable, is no Jess unreasonable,of 
rating a poet according to the appa- 
rent rank of his work, of being biassed 
by a title-page, and influenced more 
by professions than by execution. 
Very different was the sentiment of 
the ingenious critic of antiquity :— 
Quid dignum tanto feret bic promissor 
hiatu ? 
Quanto rectius hic qui nil molitur inepte ! 
Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare 
lucem 
Cogitat. 


There is little doubt that the judy- 
ing of poetical merit by this erroneous 
standard, has contributed to the pom- 
pous pretensions so often put forth by 
writers, as a necessary means of be- 
speaking the favour of no inconsider- 
able portion of their readers. To 
persons with whom such introductions 
have weight, we fear that the small 
dimensions and unassuming title of 
the little volume betore us may appear 
uninviting; but we would request 
tlem “to pause awhile ere they re- 
ject,” and to reflect that the real 
merit of a work: does not consist in 
the subject of which it treats, but in 
the success with which that subject is 
treated. Indisputably, the dignity of 
some departments of poetry is much 
greater than that of others: but it is 
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with literature as with r * 
person who fills its hurled ete 
ably and well is superior to Statigy 
occupies the highest 
or indifferently. ¥ The ade pre 
a much higher species of pers 
than the pastoral; yet had Pope neve; 
written any thing but his Pastoral: 
he would still have ranked far 
such lyric writers as Spratt and Yale, 
Gay’s Beggar’s Opera outweighs aj 
Lee’s tragedies ; and, though epie 
is acknowledged to be the highest 
effort of human genius, while song. 
writing cannot claim for itself a yer 
exalted place, we believe that no om 
would think for a moment of profaning 
the hallowed memory of Burns, by in. 
stituting any comparison between his 
talents as a poet, and those of such 
poor creatures as Amos Cottle and 
Dr. Southey the laureate. 
_Since the time of Churchill’s Ros 
ciad and Lloyd’s Actor, we have had 
no poetical attempt deserving of ne- 
tice, to give a sketch of the performers 
of the day. Without intending to 
compare Mr. Van Dyk’s “ Theatrical 
Portraits” to those masterly produc- 
tions, which would be flattery as obvi- 
ous as ridiculous, we feel justified in 
saying, that they are executed with 
great discrimination and fidelity, and 
evince a thorough acquaintance with 
the drama. On these accounts alone 
they would be valuable ; but they are 
likewise enriched by a vividness of 
imagination, a clearness of conception, 
and a warm poetical feeling, which 
pervades them all. Our limits will 
not admit of numerons extracts, buta 
few will be sufficient to justify the opr 
nion we have expressed. ' 
The following lines, in the portrait 
of poor Emery, possess a peculiar It 
terest at the present moment :— 


But why recount each individual part, — 
Iu which he moves the fancy or the heart: 
Why dwell on beauties clear as daylight’s eres 
When gazing through the greyly-dappled sky: 
He ne’er o’ersteps the line that Nature draws, 
Nor sinks his jadgment to the mob’s applause; 
He strays not through buffoon’ry’s slipp’ry W4T% 
But holds the surer, nobler road to a 
Be ever thus; and let the public tell, Jay’d them 
How youve “play’d many parts,” and play’d # 
well. 


The justice of this praise, and the fo 
curate knowledge of Emery s pee 
2 ————a 





* We make no mention = Bloomfield 
here; for, in spite of the tide . 
popularity by which his early product 
was upborne, we shall always retain om 
opinion we expressed on the first P i 
of it, that the: “ Farmer's Boy” wa” 


adapted fur the reading of farmers ‘alest 
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itted by. all who have witnessed 
the verformances of that lamented 


tor. ; 
Tn the sketch of Miss O’Neill is the 
following passage, which appears to 
us extremely poetical :— . 


The tender bud, that droops its modest head, 

[a silent sorrow, o’er its lonely bed, 

Can gain more interest in the feeling breast, 

Than the gay flower which blooms above the rest. 

There is a sadness in the wither’d leaf, 

That seems to claim communion with our grief; 

There is a melancholy round it cast, 

Which breathes to us of happier days long past. 
We reluctantly terminate our ex- 

tracts from these portraits with the 

~~ animated description of 

Kean’s Shylock :— 

They — have seen him, when, with vengeance 

rife, 

He views Antonio as he whets his knife, 

Mast ever feel, while thinking of that part, 

The life-blood stagnate chilly round the heart: 

There was a murd’rous smile upon his cheek, 

And from his eye some devil seem’d to speak ; 


In triamph there, demoniac-like, he stood, 
As though his soul would drink his victim’s blood. 


Mr. Van Dyk has restricted himself, 
in selecting the subjects of his por- 
traits, to performers of acknowledged 
excellence; and hence his province 
has been, not that of the satirist, but 
the eulogist. In our opinion this has, 
perhaps, been rather too much the 
case, and it is, indeed, our only objec- 
tion of any weight. In the whole 
collection there does not appear to be 
a sketch with which the subject of it 
would not have reason to feel, not only 
pleased, but literally flattered, more or 
less. This may be extremely natural 
i the effusions of a young mind, 
keenly alive to the beauties of the 
drama, and in which the delight expe- 
nenced at witnessing the efforts of 
good acting will often generously su- 
persede the recollection of errors. 
But we, who from our habits and ideas 
are “nothing if not critical,” cannot 
help regretting this. Harley and Ma- 
cready, though very superior, are not 
faultless performers; and even in the 
acting of the lovely Miss M. Tree, the 
skilful eye may discern— 

Which so much comme no | a to lose. 

The praise bestowed by Mr. Van 

yk is, we think, always merited, 
and consequently just. It is not, 
Se reiete, the sins of commission that 
pe to his charge, but those of 
on in neglecting so favourable 

n Opportunity of mentioning the 
ee defects of the persons to 
tr nen merits he was paying a just 

ute. Should he, as we lope will 


Mr. Van Dyk's Theatrical Portriits, &c. 
talent which it displays, will be ad- 
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be the case, appear before the public 
again in the same line, we trust this 
hint will not be lost upon him. 

It remains for us to notice the mis- 
cellaneous poems in this volume ; and, 
much as we have expressed ourselves 
pleased with the portraits, we confess 
that it is in these minor pieces we find 
the greatest promise of the author’s 
poetical powers. The cant of origi- 
nality has been much adopted by some 
of the worst writers of the present day, 
who have plumed themselves on the 
exclusive possession of it, and have 
succeeded in forming a strong party 
among the injudicious. But origina- 
lity does not of itself imply excel- 
lence ; to strike out a new path is not 
synonimous with discovering a good 
one; and, both in literature and science, 
that a man has executed something in 
a totally different manner from any 
one that has preceded him, may, in- 
stead of entitling him to praise, be 
undeniable evidence of his demerits. 
To the ultra-advocates of originality, 
the productions of Mr. Van Dyk will 
scarcely recommend themselves, form- 
ed as these poems have obviously 
been upon the best models, attentively 
studied, and successfully, but not ser- 
vilely, imitated. Nor can we think 
that this is an improbable means of 
obtaining a distinction, both more 

lasting and more enviable, than that 
resulting from attempts to found new 
schools, so many of which have already 
risen and set within our own recollec- 
tion. If to copy models worthy of 
imitation, and to tread in the steps of 
truly illustrious predecessors; argue 
want of genius, that want may be 
charged upon one of the most highly- 
gifted poets that ever existed. 

Te sequor, 6 Graie gentis decus, Inque tuis nunc 
rixa pedum pono pressis vestigia signis, 

is the language of Lucretius himself; 
and, if the “ignotis errare locis” be 
indeed a property of genius, it can 
hardly be considered distinctively 
such, since it belongs equally to inci- 
pient insanity. 

The length to which we have already 
extended this article will not admit 
of our selecting more than one piece 
as a specimen of Mr. Van Dyk’s mis- 
cellaneous poems; but we can assure 
our readers, that it is extracted al- 
most at random from many of equal 
merit. 


When last we genes thy fair brow 
Was shaded by the clouds of care ; 
We meet at length again,—yet now 
The trace of sorrow lingers there. « 
ne 
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One happy hour cannot erase 

The grief of ages, nor impart 
New bloom to Mis’ry’s roseless face, 
‘ New verdure to a wither’d heart. 


Long years of suff’ring and decay 
Have dimm’d thine eye and sear’d thy mind; 
Have swept thy hopes and joys away, 
And left but griefs and tears behind. 
Yes! they have pass’d as the Simoom, 
Whose fatal and resistiess force 
Blights manhood’s yy and beanty’s bloom, 
And leaves a cold and black’ning corse. 


Oh! we will never part again, 

But ev’ry pang together share ; 
United, we may brave the pain, 

Which, sever’d, were too much to bear. 
ag violet that pines 

ith wither’d stem and faded hue, 

Upon the rose’s breast reclines, 

Although the rose is wither’d too. 


In some of Mr. Van Dyk’s produc- 
tions we occasionally remark a feeble- 
ness and even an inaccuracy of ver- 
sification, which we trust he will avoid 
in any subsequent work, as there is 
abundant proof, even in these faults 
occurring so seldom, that a little addi- 
tional care and attention are alone 
wanting to prevent them altogether. 
We must likewise express our sin- 
cere regret that he should, in some in- 
stances, have disfigured his pages by 
the introduction of slang language. 
This gentleman must surely know that 
it furnislies a miserable substitute for 
real wit, and must be aware that the 
torrent with which it has inundated 
the town will soon be replaced by 
some other novelty, which, if equally 
absurd, will, it is to be hoped, be less 
disgraceful. Authors who write for 
the passing day only may be tolerated 
in the use of the Egan dialect, since it 
has most unaccountably, for a time, 
become the fashion, or rather the 
mania. ‘They must necessarily yield 
to the taste, since they find their ac- 
count in so doing. “ More eorum que 
fluminibus tmnatant, non eunt sed fe- 
runtur.” But awriter, for whose pro- 
ductions we would hope a more than 
ephemeral existence, will not, we ap- 
prehend, find it contribute to his per- 
manent fame, to interlard his pages 
with the language of gipsies and pick- 
pockets; and we trust, for the credit 
of Mr. Van Dyk’s muse, that he will 
in future exclude any such embellish- 
ments from his writings. As faithful 
critics, we have felt it our duty to no- 


Remarks on the Phial Barometer, - 


- . [Oct, iF 
To the Editor of the Monthly Mages 


SIR, | 

HAD much pleasure at seeing ; 
| the last ithbée of your inten 
and well-arranged publication, answen, 
to the three queries which appearedin 
it a month or two since respecting th, 
phial barometer. 

An interest in the phenomena of m. 
ture commonly arises from some ge. 
neral knowledge of them; and I wa 
therefore surprised at the enquiries of 
your correspoudent regarding appear. 
ances that proceeded from causes, as 
I 1 aga extremely obvious, and 
which a very slight acquaintance with 
the prineiples of natural philosophy 
would have enabled him to account 
for; but, on reading Sigma’s answer 
to the third question, viz. * Why does 
the exposure of the phial to the heat 
of a fire produce the same effect as 
rainy weather” my surprise Was sus- 
pended, and it seemed that a more at- 
tentive observation of the phenomenon 
adverted to is requisite to its correct 
solution than I was at first aware oi. 
He says, ‘‘ When the phial is exposed 
to the heat of a fire, as the density of 
the air is diminished by its greater 
rarification, its pressure on the sur- 
face of the water is diminished als, 
the same as when rain is formed, be- 
cause its elastic form is proportionate 
to its density.” : 

It is, I hope, with a becoming defer- 
ence to the acuteness and judgment 
of this gentleman that I submitto hin, 
and your other readers, another an- 
swer to the third enquiry. ! 
your correspondents have observed, if 
they have ever performed the exper 
ment, the difficulty of inverting the 
bottle when full, without many drops 
escaping, and the consequent 
sion of some air through the column 
of water to the head of the barometer 
In the one-ounce phials it is almost, 
quite, impossible to do it withoutper 
mitting the space of an inch, at 
between the inner surface and 
of the barometer to be occupied by - 
Now. there are two ways in whie 
heat may affect the phial barometer 
as to occasion a convex surface at! 
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tice the faults of his little volume ; but 
we are happy that these are set off by 
so many redeeming beauties; and we 
can confidently recommend the “ Thea- 
trical -Portraits” as interesting to 
the admirers of the drama, and cal- 


culated te gratify th | 
ame gratry the true lovers of 
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orifice. First, by rarifying the ex’ a 
column of air that presses on this 

face ; and, secondly, by the cx 
of the air within. ‘That the 4 o 
which is the supposition of Sigm, 

not the cause, is manifest from the! 4 
cumstance, that the weight of the art 
mosphere, where the quantity ited, 
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ted, and free access of the surround- 
- air allowed, does not decrease 


from heat, as appears by the Torricel- 
lian tube, Which 1s generally as high, or 
higher, in the hot month of June, than 
in the cold month of January, when, on 
the principle which he assigns, it 
would invariably be lower. ‘The heat 
of the air enables it to hold a greater 
quantity of moisture in solution, 
which, according to Sigma’s answer to 
the second enquiry, increases its 
weight and pressure. It must, there- 
fore, arise from the expansion of the 
air within, as is evident from the fol- 
lowing facts. First, thatthe convexity 
of the surface and disposition to fall is 
always greater when the temperature 
of the air is high than when its density 
is little, a result that is easily ascer- 
tained by observing the phial barome- 
ter in hot and dry weather, at the same 
time with the common barometer and 
thermometer; and, secondly, that a 
lamp, held at the top of the phial by 
the side of the space occupied by air 
produces a globular extremity to the 
column of water much quicker than 
when applied at the same distance 
from the side of the orifice. 

From these circumstances, it ap- 
pears, that the phial barometer is a 
better test of the temperature than the 
weight of the atmosphere ; and its ten- 
dency, to indicate the former more 
than the latter, destroys its prophetic 
properties. As a thermometer, it is 
totally useless, because it cannot be 
graduated. But, although it will not 
answer the purpose of a barometer 
when constructed in the ordinary way, 
its defects can be in a great measure 
remedied by using a two-ounce bottle 
with a very small neck, which can be 
inverted with the loss of very little 
water ; and, of course, with the admis- 
sion of as little air. Your correspon- 
dents will then notice how slightly the 
heat affects it. 

_In order to perform this little expe- 

riment with greater nicety, and that 
its most delicate indications may be 
perceptible, the water should be de- 
Prived of its brilliancy by tinging it 
with some colour that can be held in 
perfect solution, 


The cheapness-and facility of ob- 


taining the phial barometer, if it can 


rd any means be brought to answer 
w€ proposed end, would make it'a de- 
sirable implement to the husbandman; 


and, it is probable, your philosophic 


Correspondents will make few sugges- 
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tions of greater utility to the agricul- 
tural labourer than by pointing out 
such improvements to this simple in- 
strument as will render it a tolerable 
criterion of the weather. X. 
Totnes ; 10th August, 1822. 
———_— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTERS ON WALES, 
From Griffith Tudor, at Festiniog,* to his 
friend Frank Wilmot at Ozford. 


LETTER I. 
Introduction—English Pre > iam of the 
tters. 


proposed 

Y DEAR FRANK. After a week’s 
bust!e I am at length comforta- 

bly settled amongst my native hills ; 
and have, as yet, no cause to repine 
that I have exchanged the “learned 
ease” of Christ-church for the more 
majestic tranquillity that pervades 
this ‘‘ sequestered vale.” For a per- 
son of your temper and habits, I know 
the cloistered piles and venerable 
turrets of our alma mater have infi- 
nitely more charms than all the moun- 
tain scenery that every-where here 
rises in sublimity on the view. But, 
on the other hand, my worthy friend, 
you must admit, that I have strong 
motives which you cannot possibly 
feel, independent of any prepossession 
for the grand works of nature, for pre- 
ferring these rude hills, with their clus- 
tering oaks, to the proudest and most 
finished structures that art can exhi- 
bit. For, you must not forget that I 
am now in the land of my fathers, and 
that too after a long absence, which 
has only served, as it were, to “ bind 
me to my native mountains more ;” 
and, if you could but feel how forcibly 
the “‘ hic amor, hec patria” of the poet, 
appeals to the heart of a Cambrian, 
you would do full justice to my present 
sensations. But enough of this: it is 
time I should proceed to the pur- 
pose for which I have now taken up 
my pen; and which, you will conjec- 
ture, is to redeem the pledge I gave 
on our separation. For retaining, as 
I do, all those national predilections 
which have been so often the object of 
your raillery, you will not wonder that 


* The vale of Festiniog, in Merioneth- 
shire, is one of the most romantic spots in 
North Wales, bounded, as it is, by lofty 
hills shaded with towering forests, highly 
cultivated, watered by a gentle stream 
which runs. wants its centre, and termi- 
nating in a magnificent view of the ocean. 
The elegant pen of Lord Lyttleton har, in 
some measure, converted this vale into 


classical ground, 
i Ee I shold 
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I should profit by my first leisure to 
endeavour to gain you over to my 
cause, even if the particular promise 
I made had not rendered it in some 
measure a point of duty. And what 
heightens my anxiety, indeed I may 
say my impatience, in this matter, 1s 
the unwarranted prejudice which most 
of you Englishmen have so blindly 
adopted with respect to every thing 
Welsh. Is Walesthen another Galilee, 
that it should be proverbially famed 
for yielding nothing of excellence? 
Surely, my good friend, you can never 
wish to harbour a sentiment so illibe- 
ral, so unjust. We do not, it is true, 
pretend to the celebrity of Greek or 
Roman fame: we offer no rivals to 
Homer or Virgil, to Demosthenes or 
Tully, to Alexander or Cesar. But, 
you will admit it possible, that a coun- 
try may have many claims on our re- 
gard, nay, even on our admiration, 
without aspiring to the highest emi- 
nences of popular renown. Atleast, I 
hope to be able to convince you, in the 
course of our correspondence, that the 
pretensions, set up in this respect by 
the Welsh, have enough in them to in- 
terest the curiosity of the learned, if 
not also to overcome the obstinacy of 
the incredulous.’ 

Since this epistle, my dear Frank, 
is to be regarded as no more than in- 
troductory to such as may follow it, I 
will merely, in the sequel, supply you 
with an outline of my proposed plan, if 
indced I may call that a plan, the chief 
characteristics of which will be the re- 
jection of every thing like formality. 
For, however indispensable the luci- 
dus ordo of the poct may be to an epic 
poem or drama, I do not hold it by any 
means essential to a series of familiar 
letters, wherein the writer may be 
allowed to take up his topics as they 
are suggested by accident or inclina- 
tion. Besides, I am satisfied that my 
letters will not be the less welcome to 
you, because they do not make their 
appearance in chains and trammels. 

The ancient literature of Wales (for 
it is that, with~ . reference to mere 
modern produc.ons, which I have so 
often endeavoured to recommend to 
your attention,) cannot be said, I ac- 
knowledge, to embrace all the varie- 
ties that distinguish the literature of 
other countries. It is, at all events, 
singularly deficient in productions of a 
philosophical, a dramatic, or a hu- 
mourous character, and can boast of 
but few works that ‘are not to be re- 
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ferred to the two grand PP, 
historical and pontioaia In thee int 
branches, however, there are some te. 
mains of considerable antiqu; 
well as many; others of a more moder 
date, and most of them extremely ip. 
teresting, and well worthy of @ minut, 
investigation. These, then, it is way 
intention occasionally to introduce {j 
you, without regard to any chronol. 
gical or other ceremonious 
ment that might be required, in, 
more regular treatise. By this meay 
hope, if not to secure your suffrages 
to my cause, at least not to we 
your patience by the monotony of the 
subject. : 
Next to such speculations as are ofa 
more literary character, I would men. 
tion the notices, whether gener 
or individual, relating to the a- 
cient history of this country, which 
have been transmitted to us by the 
early Welsh writers, and in common, 
in many instances, with the authorsof 
other countries. It must, indeed, ap- 
pear almost incredible to such as are 
ignorant of our ancient remains, in. 
how many cases they confirm the 
Greek and Roman histories, which, 
have any reference to this island, and 
that too without the possibility of any 
unfair collusion. I trust, therefore, 
my dear Frank, knowing, as I do, 
your attachment to historical te 
searches, to be able to engage your Cu- 
riosity on this point, at least; sinceit 
cannot but be interesting to you to 
trace the degree of authenticity which 
your classical historians, and oUt 
mountain chroniclers, thus reflect on 
each other, if I may so speak without 
offence to your college partialities. 
The third and last general division 
which I would make of the subject, 1s 
the Welsh language, of which 1 think 
I have more than once heard you x 
press a favourable opinion, on accoult 
of some particular quality, though, 
without a critical knowledge of it, # 
must be impossible for any one to giv 
itits due merit. Even to those whoalt 
deeply versed in the most reno 
tongues of antiquity, the varied f 
ties of the Welsh are scarcely co 
ceivable, and are such, indeed, * 
would make me scrupulous of emt 


wl 





* The Welsh Laws of Howell the Good, 
and the Mabinogion, or Juvenile Romance 
are the two chief exceptions to this remal vd 
and will be noticed in the progress of B#* 
Letters, i 
mierating 
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ting them to one whose feelings 
“ less liberal than yourown. But, 
as [know you believe me to be Inca- 
able of deceiving you, f will venture 
to affirm, that there is no tongue, an- 
cient or modern, that unites so many 
extraordinary characteristics as the 
Welsh. Its elementary foundation, 
the simplicity and uniformity of its su- 
perstructure, its copiousness, its ex- 
pressiveness, its poetical flexibility, 
and the inexhaustible nature of its re- 
sources, combine to raise it to an envi- 
able eminence among the languages of 
the world ; and, to this let me add, that, 
as far as high antiquity is a merit, it 
possesses the strongest claims to it, as 
may be proved, not only by some of the 
qualities I have enumerated, but by 
other collateral circumstances, whic 
eonvey to my mind all the evidence of 
demonstration. You will now con- 
clude, I doubt not, notwithstand- 
ing your “liberal feelings,” that I 
am nothing more nor less than a 
downright enthusiast: be it so; but 
admit, at the same time, that there 
may be some ground for my enthusi- 
asm. Atleast, I know you will not 
condemn me without hearing the evi- 
dence, and it forms a part of my de- 
sign to submit this evidence occasion- 
ally to your consideration, though I 
foresee that an adequate discussion of 
all the varieties of the subject would 
be more suitable to a grave disserta- 
dion than to the light freedoms of a 
familiar correspondence. Yet, do not 
think, that this mode of treating the 
matter will be without its advantages, 
since it will allow of that excursiveness 
of thought, and that boldness of con- 
jecture, which, if not the surest, are 
among the pleasantest, aids of philo- 
sophical speculation. 
Such, my dear Wilmot, is a hasty 
annonce of the banquet I propose to 
provide for you. Not, indeed, that 
any more than the: principal dishes 
are particularized : the rest, as well as 
the arrangement of the table, you must 
leave to the judgment of the cook, 
Whose first aim it will be to conciliate 
your taste by the variety, and, if: pos- 
sible, by the novelty of his fare. Ina 
word, leaving metaphors aside, I have 
no other wish in this correspondence 
than to remove the prejudices which 
you have contracted, as, I think, with- 
out any just cause. My design, you 
will allow, is at least patriotic; and, 
even if T should fail in its accomplish- 
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ment, it will be some merit, I trust, to 
have conceived it. 

Est quodam prodire tenus, si non 
datur ultra. Pardon my pedantry, 
from which even this pure mountain air 
has not yet freed me ; and believe me, 
my dear Frank, to be, 

As ever, yours, 
GriFFitH Tupor. 
Festiniog ; July 1, 1822. 
—<p_— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
- SIR, 
As every thing relating to the ma- 

nagement of a great national 
concern must be interesting to the 
public ; and as a sum: of one million is 
placed at the entire disposal of the 
commissioners for building additional 
churches, it is important not only that 
such an immense sum should be ex- 
pended with care, but that the proceed- 
ings before the Board should be con- 
ducted, not with a spirit of arbitrary 
favouritism, but with that upright 
measure of equal justice, which can 
alone preserve them from injurious re- 
flections. How far their conduct, in 
the present instance, has been coin- 
cident with these principles, the reader 
will determine for himself. 

Mr. Busby, the architect, was lately 
employed to prepare plans, &c. for 
two churches at Leeds and Oldham: 
his beautiful designs (in the gothic 
Style,) met with universal approbation; 
and, being forwarded by the local 
committees: in the country to the 
Board in London, were, by the latter, 
referred to Mr. Soane, Mr. Nash, and 
Mr. Smirke, for their opinions on the 
proposed construction. After a te- 
dious interval, a report, signed by 
Messrs. Nash and Smirke alone (who, 
being themselves professionally em- 
_ployed to build many churches under 
the direction of the Board, thus fill the 
double office of censorial and co-act- 
ing architects,) declared the roofs of 
Mr. Busby’s churches to be “ex- 
tremely weak and insecure.” 

Satisfied that the roofs, constructed 
principally of iron, did not merit the 
censure thus unceremoniously passed 
‘upon them, Mr. Busby immediately 
took the opinions of eight of the first 
scientific and practical architects and 
enginecrs on them, whothus expressed 
themselves on tbe occasion. Mr. 
Maudslay, proprietor of the extensive 
iron-works at Lambeth, says, “‘ he has 
no doubt Mr. Busby’s roofs are more 

than 
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than sufficiently strong, and likely to 
stand as long as the materials last; 
and that he has fixed several upon a 
similar principle, which have been 
standing several years in the most 
perfect manner.” Mr. Donkin, civil 
engineer, and chairman of the com- 
mittee of mechanics, at the Society of 
Arts, “calculated the strength of the 
roofs, and found them capable of sup- 
porting above one hundred tons, 
though required to sustain only about 
eighteen tons.” ‘The ingenious Mr. 
Bramah declares ‘the roofs to be 
fully adequate, and that he thinks Mr. 
Busby has made them stronger than 
necessary.” Mr. Millington, civil en- 
gineer, and professor of mechanics in 
the Royal Institution, ‘ conceives 
them amply sufficient, and that Mr. 
Busby need be under no fear of their 
giving way;” he adds that, “if any 
thing, they are stronger than neces- 
sary.” Mr. Galloway, of Holborn, 
says, “ the roofs have no material de- 
fect but their being, in his estimation, 
unnecessarily strong; that he is 
making three larger and slighter roofs, 
and has no doubt of their being abun- 
dantly strong.” Mr. Walker, architect 
and engineer to Vauxhall-bridge, 
*‘has no doubt of Mr. Busby’s roofs be- 
ing sufficiently strong.” Mr. Brunel, 
inventor of the celebrated block- 
machine, has no hesitation in stating, 
that “the strength of Mr. Busby’s 
roofs is more than adequate to their 
intended uses :” and Mr. Tredgold, 
architect, and author of the best Eng- 
lish treatise on Carpentry, Roofs, and 
Jron Framing, says, ‘‘Mr. Busby’s 
roofs are perfectly secure.” 

Written testimonials to the above 
effect were tendered by Mr. Busby 
to Mr. Archdeacon Wollaston and 
Colonel Stephenson, the two commis- 
sioners who acted inthis business; but 
these testimonials were not accepted, 
nor was Mr. Busby even permitted to 
read them in the presence of the com- 
missioners, althoughit might have been 
reasonably expected they would have 
rejoiced to find him so fully capable of 
defending his professional reputation, 
and of proving himself worthy of the 
favour of the Board, and of his con- 
stituents in the country. Not so: of- 
fence was, on the contrary, taken at 
Mr. Busby’s indisposition to yield, in 
silence, to the unqualified dictum of 
their friends Messrs. Nash and 
Smirke, and he was ultimately de- 
prived of two valuable appointments 
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at the instance of the LOek, 
above mentioned. dmamitionn 

A correspondence ) 
took place between Mr, Busby, ang 
Messrs. Nash and Smirke, in y} 
the high professional character of Mr, 
Busby’s testimonials was admitted by 
those gentlemen, and also that the 
opinion of Messrs. Nash and Smirk, 
(whose own works have 
failed) “might have been Wrong.” 
yet, notwithstanding, did they, and the 
church commissioners, incons; 
and ungenerously refuse to concy 
with Mr. Busby in any measures 
whatever having a tendency to bring 
the question at issue to a fair ay 
honourable decision. 

The result of this extraordinary bo. 
siness is, that Mr. Busby, in conse. 
quence of being deprived of two ve 
luable appointments, has been sub- 
jected to a.pecuniary and professional 
loss, amounting in the aggregate to 
15001. He has, however, publisheda 
full statement of the case, with theen- 
tire correspondence, giving facts and 
documents, but wisely abstaining from 
comments; and, I am happy to find 
the universal voice of the professorsof 
the liberal arts has declared itself de- 
cidedly in his favour. L. 


ee 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazwe. 
SIR, i 
ie my family the other day a cl 
cumstance took place which led to 
some observations that I have taken 
the trouble to put to paper; and, il 
you think them worthy of insertion in 
your excellent Magazine, they may 
excite others to take up the subject; 
and, the attention of the public being 
drawn to what appears to me to be 
great public importance, our po 
may be printed with at least as mu 
correctness as the editions of 
books, in which accuracy appeals 
be more studied. One of my seven 
in reading a verse in the Bible, § 
your, and was corrected by her nel 
bour, who said our. On cons 
their respective bibles, one had ve 
the other our, in that verse. Mine 4 
pened to have our, and our was kept 
us as the true reading in that passie™ 
The next day the servant said to ™” 
* Sir, I always thought that very ® 
care was taken in the printing © ndet 
Bibles, and that they were placed How 
the inspection of proper persons is 
are we poor people to judge W 
the right, and which is the i 














-_ all the Bibles ought t 

‘ie? Surely all the Bibles ought to 
aiee : wn we there was such a dif- 
ference in the verse I read last night 
in our different bibles, there may be 
in the whole book a vast number of 
differences.” Ireplied: “ Itis true, the 
number of differences is very great, 
and it arises partly from the printers 
not printing from the same copy, and 
partly from the errors they commit in 
printing from the copy before them. 
But surely, sir, (she replied,) there 
must be some persons to compare these 
Bibles with each other, and there 
ought to be at the end of the book a 
list of these different readings, and 
that pointed out to us which is the 
right one.” “That would be very right 
and proper, (I said;) but it has never 
been thought of, I believe ; or, if 
thought of, never practised. Itisnow 
upwards of 200 years since this Bible 
was first printed. It is not allowed to 
be printed but by three bodies of men, 
who, I believe, have no communication 
with cach other; and it is natural, 
therefore, that their editions should be 
different.” ‘‘ But,(said she,) is there no 
person to see that they print these 
Biblescorrectly?” ‘‘ Noone, (I replied,) 
that lknow of.” “Then thatis a great 
shame, (she exclaimed ;) for surely, if 
these persons have the exclusive privi- 
lege of printing Bibles, there ought to 
be some mode of ascertaining that 
they do their duty. Why should poor 
people like inyself be misled ?” 

This was a home question; but, 
some persons coming in, our conversa- 
tion was interrupted. I take it for 
granted, that none of your readers will 
think it right that poor people should 
be misled by their Bibles ; and that itis 
the duty of those who have the exclu- 
sive privilege of publishing them, to 
take all the care possible that they 
should be correct.. But, if the different 
parties have different standards, by 
which they regulate their editions ; or 
it they adopt diffcrent readings, each 
from the other two, according as it 
suits the fancy of the party ; the vari- 
ous readings in these editions may form 
a collection, not inferior in number to 
those in the notes of Kennicott’s 
Hebrew Bible. When Bentley issued 
his prospectus for a new edition of the 
Greek Testament, and talked of thirty 
thousand different readings to be 
found in manuscripts and preceding 
editions, many of the learned world 
Were, or affected to be, in horror at the 
boldness of the assertion; and, were I 


” pool.” 
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to hazard the probability, that, if all 
the editions of the Bible, taken from 
the first edited by James, were col- 
lated, there would be found twice as 
many different readings as Bentley 
talked of for his Greek Testament, I 
very much fear that, by the majority 
of dissenting ministers, I should be set 
down as an infidel at least, and per- 
haps might run the risque of being ac- 
cused of an attempt to bring the Bible 
into contempt, and thus of reviling 
Christianity, which has of late years 
been declared, but upon what grounds 
I am yet to learn, to be the law of the 
land. 

The exclusive privilege of printing 
Bibles is entrusted to three bodies ; the 
Universities of Cambridge, of Oxford, 
of the king’s printers; and to each of 
them it is the means of a very consi- 
derable revenue. ‘To these bodies this 
great and valuable power was en- 
trusted, on the idea, doubtless, that 
they were the most competent to give 
to the public correct editions of the 
authorized version of the Bible. The 
prototype was James’s Bible. This 
is a standard easily to be referred to. 
Every deviation from it ought to be no- 
ted, for Ido not know of any power 
being vested in any persons to make 
an alteration from that prototype. 
That alterations have, however, been 
made from that prototype by one of 
those bodies, I learn from a late publi- 
cation, from which I have made an ex- 
tract, that any of your readers may 
judge for themselves of the truth of 
the assertion. 

The work [ allude to has been dis- 
tributed, but not exposed to public 
sale. Itisentitled, ‘The Expediency 
of Revising the present Authorized 
Translation of the Holy Bible, consi- 
dered in a Letter, addressed to the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Liver- 
London; printed by Thomas 
Davison, White i’riars ; 1821. 

It is the work evidently of a good 
Hebrew. scholar, and is attributed to 
an eminent dignitary of the church of 
England. In page 6, we read:—A few 
alterations were made, sub silentio, by 
Dr. Blayney I believe, when he re- 
vised the printed University copies of 
our Bible in 1769. For instance, more 
was substituted for mo or moe, impos- 
sible for unpossible, midst for mids, 
owneth for oweth, jaws for chaws, 
and alien for aliant. But these are 
matters of trifling importance, though 
more perhaps than any corrector of the 
press, 
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press, or individual, ought to have 
done without authority.”—In an octavo 
edition of our authorized Bible, printed 
at Cambridge, 1793, instead of, “They 
brake down the house of Baal and 
made it a draught-house,” the reading 
is, “They brake down the house of 
Baal, and made it a draught-horse.” 
In a folio prayer-book, printed 1792, 
it is said, Ps. ii. 9. ‘* Thou shalt 
bruise them with a rod of iron, and 
break them in pieces like a porter’s 
vessel,” instead of a potter’s vessel. 

Now, sir, if sub silentio altcrations 
have been thus made by the University 
of Oxford, sub silentio alterations-may 
also have been made by that of Cam- 
bridge, and also by the king’s printers ; 
and, if so, here is a fruitful source of 
various readings. The question de- 
Serves investigation; and, if it is al- 
lowed to these bodies to make sub 
silentio alterations, surely common 
prudence dictates, that they should 
confer with each other on these alter- 
ations, that the purchasers of the re- 
spective bibles may not be led to com- 
parisons on their correctness, of which 
many of them are incapable of 
judging. 

From what I have seen of English 
Bibles, and I have turned over many 
editions, I am certain that the proto- 
type of James’s is no longer the 
standard of either of the three privi- 
leged bedies above mentioned. I 
shrewdly suspect, that neither of them 
has any fixed standard ; if they have, 
perhaps some-of your correspondents 
will be able to inform me where it is 
to be found; and, by so doing, they 
will confer a favour on, sir, 

Your very obedient, 
PATER-FAMILIAS. 
N.B. The following editions of the 


Bible read our joy in the fourth verse 
of the first Epistle of John :— 


rine, inserted in the Pm: ‘ 
>] ‘ 
times, that in cloudy tem May. 
ther, which is frequent on the eo; 
America, the thermometer may be em. 
ployed as a substitute for 
observations, It is admitted by navi. 
gators, that, in the Gulph of Mexiey, 
the waters collected and pressed, in g 
permanent direction, from east 4 
west, escape through the channel of 
the Bahamas, then stretch along the 
coasts of America to Newfo 
and make another bend towards thy 
Azores, where they spread in ‘different 
directions like an expanded fan. Jy 
the whole of this movement the mass 
of waters, impelled by some caug | 
constantly acting, keeps in a ‘current, 
called by the Americans the 
Stream, and the waters retain a mea 
sure of the heat of the climate whence 
they issued, losing it gradually as the 
distance increases and the channelof 
the current widens. It is easy fora 
ship to find itself in this current by 
astronomical observations, &c.; but,in 
bad weather, when recourse camnotbe 
had to these, the thermometer may be 
made very useful. By plunging itin 
the water, it will indicate a temper- 
ture, by Reaumur, threeorfour degrees 
higher than atmosphere heat, while in 
the main ocean it would remain the 
same. It would not be difficult, by 
experiments brought together and 
compared, to distinguish when a ship 
is entering or quitting this current; on 
clearing the western limit of its chan- 
nel, the land will be forty or fifty 
leagues distant. In a part of that 
terval, the water re-assumes the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, which only 
at about twelve or fifteen leagues from 
the coast falls a little. 

Lieutenant M. having had an order, 
at Martinique, from Vice Admiral 
Duperré, to ascertain, or otherwise, 


London, 4to. 
Oxford, svo. » 1803 
Cambridge, &vo. ° ° ° 1784 
Cambridge small 8vo. ° 1815 
Oxtord 8vo. 1796 


Bible 


1806 


the above data, made observations, 
the results were conformable. On ‘ 
3d of April, 1821, in 34948" north = 
and 72° 47’ west longitade, he foun 
water 3° 3! hotter than the air. and 
the 7th, at night, in 36° 20’ lat., 
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read your joy in this verse :— 
Oxford 4to. 
Oxford 8vo. 
London 4to. 
Oxford small 8vo. 


. 1756 
1679 
1692 
. 1814 


—_ 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


3 appears by a letter from M. Mon- 
taut, licutenant in the French ma- 


75° 54’ long. the degrees of heat were 
alike ; but, in the interval that had it 
tervened, the temperature was in of 
vour of the water. At the — 
the equality of the tempera 
ran forty-obe leagues to the north-wet 
by west, depth fifteen fathom; at: 
the water was 2° 6’ below the 
mosphere. . 


On the 9th in a very 


thiek fog. 
makipg 






































































“oh -_ d, aided by this method 
j ‘ng for land, aided by this method, 
on which was first discovered by Ameri- 
ast of an navigators, he calculated on being 
be em. four or five leagues from land ; and, as 
Omical the mist dispelled, he saw Cape 
Y hay. Henlopen, at the mouth of the Dela- 
Lexico, ware, at that distance. 
d, ing Rae” il : 
Past to For the Monthly Magazine. 
nel of THE SOCIAL ECONOMIST. 
Ng the NO. Ile 
idland, MAIL AND STAGE COACHES.* 
rds the HE great importance which at- 
flerent 7T taches to safe, expeditious, and 
In cheap means of communicating by 
€ Mass letters, and by the travelling of per- 
Cause | sons, and for the conveying of luggage 
arent, and parcels of goods, has occasioned 
Gulph our selecting this, as an early subject 
: Mea. to be treated of inthe Soctal Economist. 
vhence A stage-coach, in the early travelling 
as the daysof the writer, consisted, first, of the 
nnel of boot, a tall clumsy turret-like mass, on 
y for a the top of which the coachman sat, 
ent by that was erected on, and, without the 
but, in intervention of any springs, was fixed 
not be on the fore axletree of the carriage; 
nay be second, of an enormous wicker basket, 
g it in in like manner fixed on the hind axle- 
nper- tree; and third, between these masses, 
egrees the coach-body was suspended, by thick 
nile in straps, from four, of what are now, for 
in the distinction-sake, called crane-necked, 
It, by springs. 
.” and The roads were, at the period 
a ship alluded,to, in general rough, sloughy, 
nt; on and uneven, and occasioned a degree 
chan- of jolting and tossing about, of the 
+ fifty three distinct masses, of which a stage- 
at in- coach then consisted, such as those 
, tem- can scarcely conceive, who may have 
honly Seen only the modern coaches, con- 
s from structed of one piece, and resting on 
What are called grasshopper-springs, so 
order, contrived and placed, that the jerk oc- 
miral casioned to either of the wheels by 
wise, coming in contact-with-a projecting 
sand stone, or by momentarily sinking into 
’n the a hole in the road, is received by, and. 
n lat., equalized amongst, four or more 
found springs, which act, not on a single 
On corner of the coach, as the crane- 
, and necked springs used to do, but on the 
were Whole front end, or the whole hind 
d in- end of the coach, accordingly as a 
in fe lore or a hind wheel has received a 
ant of Stock ; whereby the diagonal or 
35, he oblique tossing or pitching of the for- 
-west —— 
there * Much curious information regarding 
e al- the invention and early history of Coaches 
Will be found in our 19th volume, p. 559, 
- fog, and 20th volume, p. 1. 
as 
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mer coaches is almost: entirely done 
away; and, with modern coaches, 
when sufficiently loaded to bring the 
whole system of their grasshopper 
springs into action, nothing can ex- 
ceed the steady or the éasy undu- 
lating motion with which such coaches 
pass over the roads, as at present con- 
structed and kept: yet these modern 
coaches, when they are but slightly. 
loaded, and go slowly, pitch and jolt 
rather considerably, on roads which 
they will pass very easily over, when 
properly loaded and driven, as to 
speed. 

Accidents from the breaking of a 
spring, or of one of the links by which 
the coach is attached to them, are 
now almost unknown: because, ex- 
cept in a few improper instances, the 
springs are now so arranged and 
placed, that, in case of the breaking of 
any one or more of them, the coach 
merely settles down two or three 
inches, and then rests on a solid, in- 
stead of an elastic bearing, in such a 
way, that it may proceed on toa town, 
where other springs can be applied, 
with no other inconvenience but from 
extra jolting on the way. 

For these great and important im- 
provements in stage coaches, we are 
entirely indebted to that highly meri- 
torious individual, Mr. John Palmer, 
who projected, and, after encounter- 
ing a host of difficulties, in the year- 
1784 carried into effect, the admirable 
system of our mail coaches, which, 
since that time, have scarcely under- 
gone the slightest change of construc- 
tion ; the invention and introduction of 
which coaches, were unaccompanied 
by that noise and puffing with which 
minor schemers and professed in- 
ventors, too often assail and nauseate 
the public ear. 

- Fhe chief, and almost the only con- 
siderable danger which now attends 
stage-coach travelling, arises from the 
reprehensible practice of placing 
heavy luggage on the roofs of the 
coaches, and the too common disre- 
gard of those salutary laws which limit 
the height of luggage on the roof of a 
four-horse coach totwenty-fourinches, 
and to eighteen inches height for a 
two-horse coach; and which prohibit 
any coach luggage to rise more than 
ten feet nine inches above the road,’ 
under the penalty of SI. per inch above 
that height! It isnot merely the dan- 
ger of an over-turn, which is ocea- 
sioned by high and heavy luggage “ 
the 
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the roof; but, when unfortunately an 
axletree breaks, or a wheel comes off, 
especially a fore one, or the coach over- 
turns whilst the same is proceeding 
briskly forwards, this heavy mass of lug- 
gage is precipitated obliquely forwards 
to the ground ; and, in too many of such 
instances, the luggage falls upon, and 
mais or kills, the persons who previ- 
ously have fallen from the box and 
front of the coach: amongst whon, it 
is well known, that the coachman 
rarely escapes unhurt; and the same 
would, we apprehend, appear, with 
regard to the other front outside pas- 
sengers, if the published accounts 
oftener distinguished the previous seats 
of those who have been injured from 
an overturn. 

The safety-coaches lately intro- 
duced, (see our 47th volume, p. 155,) 
which not only exclude luggage from 
the roofs, but persons also, and depo- 
sit the luggage lower than the inside 
seats of the coach, are a great and 
valuable improvement, which, it is 
hoped, may become more general; 
and, in the mean time, passengers 
will be wanting in due regard totheir 
own and other travellers’ safety, if they 
do not insist on a rigid compliance 
with the Jaw above alluded to, as to 
the height of luggage piled on the 
roof. | 

The writer offers these remarks, 
with no wish to harrass or injure that 
meritorious class, the owners and 
drivers of stage-coaches, in behalf of 
whom, when unjustly borne upon, he 
has more than once exercised his pen, 
and still less with any view to excite 
exaggerated fears for their personal 
safety, in the travellers by stage- 
coaches, particularly those on the 
outside and front of the coach; be- 
cause, during many years past, this has 
been his own favourite mode and 
place in travelling ; and, in proof of the 
comparatively small number of per- 
sonal injuries which occur, he can 
safely say, that he never yet in travel- 
ling saw personal harm happen to any 
one; and he knows several veteran 
coach travellers, who often and use- 
fully make the same declaration, for 
allaying the unavailing fears expressed 
by others. 

According to a late edition of Cary’s 

‘“* Itinerary,” it appears, that fifty 
coach-inns in London send out and 
receive more than 700 different stage 
and mail coaches, each of which, on 
the average, probably convey passen- 
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| [Odi 
gers 1000 miles within eam c.:. 
Besides which, 127 villages er 
in the environs of London, Place 
the advantage of short Stages, tin 
which have several such st : 
to many of these places, the epartute 
are hourly, — even half-hourly, ns 
some cases, during the busy 

the day. Me busy hows | 

In addition to which, the same my fy 
useful work enumerates 133 innsinoy 
provincial cities and towns; and pari. 
cularizes the hours of departing, ay 
arriving, of more than 700 star. 
coaches, running from and to thes 
inns, a large proportion of them onthe 
cross-roads, between the towns, onthe 
direct or main roads, which radiate 
all sides from the metropolis : many of 
these cross-stages go atid return daily, 
and some oftener, between these pro. 
vincial towns. 

All which, taken together, presents 
an extent of travelling by public « 
stage-coaches, and with a celerity of 
motion, which has no parallel upon 
earth ; and, compared with which, the 
number of accidents occasioning per- 
sonal injury, which are published, or 
even all such as really happen, are so 
exceedingly small, as to show the tisk 
in any particular journey to be almost 
insensible; and even this small risk 
may be yet further lessened, by tr- 
vellers vigilanily observing, taking 
notes, and the addresses of proper 
persons who may be present as Wit- 
nesses; and, when thus furnished, 
privately admonishing the coach-pro- 
prictors, on every case of misconduct 
punishable by law; and, whenever 
neglect, or refusal of every practicable 
redress happening, to follow up the 
same by prosecution ; particularly 
cases of drunkenness by the coach- 
man, or of furious driving oF racils 
against other carriages, OT, lastly, 
whenever luggage is to an illegal ¢- 
tent piled on the top of a coach. aa 

In the detection of this latter 
serious Offence, every toll-collector is 
required by law, under a penalty, 
assist, by measuring the height 
luggage, on the demand of any ant 
senger; and, towards which 
purpose, the trustees and cy 
every road ought to concur, by 
nishing each toll-house with a tw 
rule, and with two deal ‘staves 
exactly ten feet nine inches De. 
joined together by about 2: er abe 
whip-cord, the two ends of which f 
should be fast nailed on to the Pt 


each 














icable 
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the staves. Which staves, brought out 
of the toll-housey and placed upright 
on the opposite sides of a coach, in 
such situations as would stretch the 
attached cord tight, over or close by 
the side of the highest parts of the 
luggage, would, without more than 
two minutes detaining of the coach, 
give the means of seeing, whether the 
luggage was within the statutable 
height, by its passing freely under the 
level whip-cord (at ten feet nine inches 
above the road), or, the means of mea- 
suring with the rule, any inches of ex- 
cess of height which might appear ; 
and, of which latter fact, notes should 
be taken by various of the passengers, 
who should not hesitate in giving their 
addresses ; which combined proceed- 
ings, would soon awe coach-proprie- 
tors and drivers into a respectiul com- 
pliance with this useful law. 

The vans, or caravans, established a 
few years ago for carrying parcels of 
goods only (and no passenugers,) with 
similar regularity, dispatch, and safety, 
as by the stage-coaches, between the 
metropolis and the chief manufacturing 
and trading towns, are an excellent re- 
lief, to the stage-coaches, from a mass 
of heavy and cumbrous packages, 
which, before these vans came into use, 
impeded these coaches, and greatly 
endangered the lives of passengers. 

It has been with concern, therefore, 
that the writer has of late noticed va- 
rious newspaper attacks on these vehi- 
cles (merely because one of them had 
the misfortune to overturn in the 
Strand), which ought to receive the sup- 
port of the public, as the mode of send- 
ing all heavy and cumbrous goods; re- 
serving, at the same time, to the stage 
and mail coaches, the small and light 
parcels, as the means of enabling them 
to extensively carry passengers and 
their luggage at-reasonable rates. 

In the autumn of 1819, Mr. Henry 
Burgess proposed a plan for more 
expeditiously conveying of letters 
between the metropolis and the chief 
manufacturing and trading towns, in 
light two-wheeled carriages, drawn by 
pairs of horses, the particulars of 
Whose scheme is fully detailed in our 
45th volume, p. #385; but, as the con- 
veyance of passengers, on which it has 
been mainly our present purpose to 
treat, formed no part of Mr. Burgess’s 
plan, and the same having been laid 
aside, after a trial which has cost the 
patie several thousand pounds, we 
shall not enlarge further thereon. 
MontHty Mag. No. 373. 
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In pursuance of the new Turnpike 
Act, ‘‘every stage-coach carrying pas- 
sengers at separate fares,” has since 
the Ist of the present month (Septem- 
ber) borne a number, furnished from 
the stamp-office in Somerset-house, on 
each of its doors; the penalty for neg- 
lect of which, is 20]. per day! These 
numbers will prove very useful to a 
traveller for identifying the particular 
coach by which he may have taken or 
booked a place, especially if, as in 
Scotland, a ticket (containing the num- 
ber, sum paid, and time of starting,) 
were given by the book-keeper to the 
traveller, to be by him afterwards 
produced to the coachmen or book- 
keepers on the road, as occasions 
might require; or useful to them, or 
the public, in case of over-loading, or 
any criminal misconduct by the coach- 
man, The names given to stage- 
coaches, since they multiplied so much, 
have had their use towards identifying 
these vehicles, although less perfectly 
se than the numbers in conjunction 
therewith will now do: one of the ear- 
liest named coaches which the writer 
recollects, was “the Hope,” running 
to Shefficld, something more than thirty 
years ago. 

—=P_— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, | 

ANY a would-be wit, who has 

Joe Miller constantly on his 

lips, might probably be induced to 
make a pilgrimage to his grave, if he 
knew that it was as near to him as the 
place called the Green Church-yard, 
or burying-ground, in Portugal-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn fields, belonging to the 
parish of St. Clement Dane, and close 
by the once celebrated Lincoln’s Inn- 
fields Theatre, where Garrick became 
so famous, and now as celebrated for 


_ being Spode’s ape for china, &c.— 
h, by 


Miller’s epitap Stephen Duck, is 
on a handsome stone, on the left-hand 
side as you enter the burial-ground, 
nearly under the windows of the work- 
house; which inscription was original- 
ly on another stone, but time had taken 
such liberties with it, that in the year 
1816 the churchwarden for the time 
being, greatly to his credit, as I think, 
caused the present one to be erected. 
He certainly has tacked himself to 
Joe Miller by his explanation at the 
bottom. of the stone; and probably 
hopes, and in some degree deserves, 
to share a little of his immortality ; 
though at present he is on this side the 

Ff grave, 
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grave, and a highly respectable man, 
and I for one wish he may long re- 
main here, and so postpone even the 
commencement of his portion of im- 
mortality to a very distant day. 

1 append the inscription on the pre- 
sent stone. J. M. Lacey. 


Here lie the remains of 
honest Joe Miller, 
who was 
a tender husband, 
a sincere friend, 
a facetious companion, 
and an excellent comedian. 
He departed this life the 15th day of 
August, 1738, aged 54 years. 
If humour, wit, and honesty, could save 
The hum’rous, witty, honest, from the 
grave, 
The grave had not so soon this tenant 
found, 
Whom honesty, and wit, and humour, 
crown’d, 
Could but esteem and love preserve our 
breath, 
And guard us longer from the stroke of 
death, 
The stroke of death on him had later fell, 
Whom all mankind esteem’d and lov’d so 
well. S. DUCK. 


From respect to social worth, 
mirthful qualities, and histricnic excel- 
lence, commemorated by poetic talent in 
humble life, the above inscription, which 
time had nearly obliterated, has been pre- 
served, and transferred to this stone, by 
order of Mr, Jarvis Buck, churchwarden, 

A.D. 1816. 
mc 
Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

| frog correspondent of July, on 

the Ancient Games and Diver- 
sions of the British People, seems to 
have been led into a mistake by Spel- 
man, in supposing that our country 
wakes were derived from apparently 
an unknown Saxon word vak, which 
signified drinking. Our wakes and 
fairs corresponded with the Latin 
vigilia and feria. The Saxon wacian 
is the Gothic waka, to wake, to watch; 
and a wake was originally a sitting-up 
with a corpse until it was interred, or 
a passing the night previous to some 
religious festival in mirth and feasting, 
which is the French veille, from Latin 
vigilia. The Gothic vauk, Anglo-Saxon 
vac, vec, signified a vigil, and also a 
watch or guard; and produced the 
Swedish bewak, German bewach, lite- 
rally be awake or on the watch, which 
the French pronounce bivouac, now a 


military term for remaining on guard 


7 
5 
‘Y 


[Oct, | 
during the night. The same 
paper contains also.a small etymt 
gical error concerning the Word way. 
sail, The Anglo-Saxon wes hale we 
thu hale, be hale, be thou hale ‘1 
from the regular verb wesen, to be 
which in English is used only in th 
preterit tense. T. 

—_ 
For the Monthly Magazine, 

The AcTUAL STATE of the Grex 
ISLANDS; by MARKAKY ZALLONI, ¢ 
native of TINOS, physician to Prive 

. ALEXANDER 8UZZzO. 

(Concluded from our last, p. \\6.) 
VEN the peasant cannot h 
persuaded to quit the spot that 

gave him birth without the prospect of 
some great advantage ; and it is with 
the utmost difficulty that a well-bred 
female is prevailed upon to marry out 
of the island ; and, even then, she ne. 
ver sells, but reserves her patrimony, 
in the hope of enjoying it some future 
day. Inthis island neither Turks, nor 
Jews, or Armenians, are to be seen. 
The Latin Catholics are inferior in 
number to the Greek Christians; and 
the inhabitants form three classes— 
the nobles, the citizens, and the pea- 
santry. The first class, full of pride 
and hauteur, disdains the other two; 
the second is distinguished by its mild- 
ness and urbanity ; and the third, with 
the manners of the lower classes, still 
possesses some civility and politeness 
in their habits. ‘The women of Tinos 
generally live to a greater age than 
the men, who, notwithstanding, pre 
serve their strength and vigour to 4 
considerable period. The fecundity 
of the female is remarkable; mothers 
suckle their own children. Here are 
few unnatural births: on the contrary, 
the kindness of nature is such, thal 
there are no professed accoucheurs in 
the island. A few ignorant wome), 
very proud of their profession, answer 
all the purposes for which they @¢ 
wanted. 

The clergy of both churches are I 
merous, and parishes of sixty-six 
lages are served by their curates, 
whose salaries are very trifling. | of 

The young people, till the period 
their marriage, remain in absolute 
pendance upon their parents, who = 
ver permit them to drink wine 4 
Spirits before they are twenty oF we 
ty-five years of age. Cards and ted ; 
games are also severely prohibi on 
their education in general, pete 
is badly managed, and of course 
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in its object. When a child cries or 
is unruly, they threaten him, or endea- 


your to intimidate him; for instance, 
they say, if he is not pacified, the 
Turk will come and carry him away. 
As the children have seen their parents 
themselves tremble before the Turk, 
they of course look upon him as a 
most formidable object. ‘The terror 
on these occasions is so great, that 
when a Turk has by chance landed on 
the island, the children are alarmed, 
and flee to conceal themselves. Be- 
sides a large school at Ximara, there 
are what are called half-boarding 
schools in the villages, where the chil- 
dren of the neighbouring hamlets 
attend, and bring with them every 
morning their food for the day. Here 
they read several religious books; as 
the Psalms of David, the Offices of the 
Virgin, the Holy Week, the Lives of 
the Saints, &c. ‘These they read con- 
tinually, without ceasing, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the year; and, 
without comprehending them, learn 
them by heart. After several years 
thus passed, when these children are 
taken home, it frequently happens that 
they are not perfect in any rule of 
grammar, and unable to write a letter 
correctly, or go through the simplest 
rule in arithmetic. 

Notwithstanding the most profound 
ignorance reigns throughout the Archi- 
pelago, and even all through the 
Levant, the Greeks of Fanei, one of 
the quarters of Constantinople, are a 
striking exception. The dogmas of 
religion are not excluded in the edu- 
cation of these Greeks ; but they have 
excellent masters, who carefully in- 
struct them in ancient and modern 
Greek, rhetoric, history, geography, 
and the useful sciences in general; so 
that men may frequently be found 
among them, who would do honour to 
the most enlightened countries, and 
even rival their celebrated ancestors. 

Relative to diet, it may be observed 
that eating mutton and beef is en- 
tirely confined to the great festivals ; 
but, as almost every villager breeds 
pigeons, a great quantity are killed in 
the course of the year. Fresh fish is 
also eaten; but these islanders have 
an astonishing aversion to salt or 
smoked fish. They make little use 
of their goat’s milk; less that of the 
sheep and cow’s milk. The bread, 
in almost all the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, is made of barley-meal, some- 
times mixed with wheat or rye: good 


white bread is only employed as offer- 
ings at the altars, or to be found upon 
the tables of the nobles. In the course 
of aday such a quantity of pure water 
is drank, as would appear astonishing 
to a stranger, if it did not serve to 
promote a most abundant perspiration, 
indispensably necessary for health; 
and, notwithstanding the quantity and 
quality of the wines in the island, the 
inhabitants are never guilty of excess 
at meals. The women scarcely drink 
at all, and any man passionately fond 
of wine is hated and despised ; so that 
only a few seamen and aged men 
dare to give themselves up to any 
thing like excess. The women, and 
the unmarried in particular, amuse 
themselves with chewing the mastic of 

Scio, as they say to preserve the white- 

ness of their teeth; but the consequent 

discharge of saliva often produces a 

lean habit, and sometimes terminates 

in consumption. 

Besides the red woollen cap, which 
conceals the hair, the costume of these 
islanders differs very little from that of 
the others in the Archipelago. This red 
woollen cap is peculiar to the island of 
Tinos, and some others, and originated 
in a privilege granted by the Turks, 
when these places surrendered ; hence 
no other Greeks dare appear before a 
Turk with this kind of night-cap. 

The merchants of Tinos who trade 
tc Italy wear hats and neckcloths, in 
the European fashion; to which they 
sometimes add a kind of Turkish ri- 
ding habit, and a mantle called zubee, 
forming altogether a very ridiculous 
appearance, different from any nation 
or people. All the nobles wear the 
European habit, and in this they are 
imitated by many of the young men 
who have served as clerks at Constan- 
tinople, or at Smyrna. 

—-In the whole island of Tinos neither 
cottages nor cabins are to be seen; 
the houses are of stone, and tolerably 
well built, being composed of a ground- 
floor and an upper story. The first 
consists of two divisions: the one 
looking towards the street sometimes 
contains the pigs and the fowls ; this is 
called kiela. ‘The second division, se- 
parated by a wall, is both a cellar and 
store-house, and contains the large 
earthen vessels in which grain, wine, 
and figs, are preserved. Those that 
contain wine are covered with a flat 
stone, which is said to prevent this, as 
well as grain or figs, from spoiling. 
In some of the old cellars, caves are 

found 
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found, which were dug in the time 
of the Venetians, to conceal their 
riches from the ravages of the Turks. 
The upper stories of the houses are 
always reserved for lodgings, &c. and 
vary according to the fortune of the 
proprietors. ‘The anti-chamber, if 
such it may be called, is always above 
the store-room; the furniture consists 
of a small sofa, a table, around which 
about a dozen persons may sit, and 
several chairs. ‘The saloon generally 
contains several large chests, from 
eight to ten feet !ong, and three or four 
feet over; these are used for clothes, 
&e. Against the walls we saw pic- 
tures and images, ehiefly representing 
saints. The tops of the houses are 
raised like terraces, around which saf- 
fron is always planted. Each house, 
besides these, possesses a large bal- 
cony, and a court or yard, before the 
street-door. The inhabitants observe 
a custom, throughout the whole island, 
of placing crowns, called protomaghia, 
over all the doors of the houses, ata 
certain time of the year, formed of 
green ears of corn and various flowers. 
This is the business of the master of 
the house, unless he is prevented by 
the young lovers, who take it upon 
themselves. It is customary with them 
to suspend these crowns from the 
doors of their sweethearts, and some- 
times to deposit with them a pot of 
honey, some sweetmcats, or a nest of 
granivorous birds; but, if the fair one 
is supposed to have treated her swain 
with cruelty, instead of a granivorous 
nest, he substitutes that of a bird of 
prey, and most commonly a screech- 
owl, 

In the island of Tinos the father of 
a child always announces its birth by 
the discharge of a musket. The neigh- 
bouring villages being thus warned, 
on the day of baptism a festival is pre- 
pared, more or less sumptuous, accord- 
ing to circumstances, but almost entire- 
ly composed of pastry, fruits, and li- 
queurs of every species. Upon the 
return of the company from church, 
they come to congratulate the mother, 
and wish her the ecala saranda, or the 
perfect enjoyment of her health for 
forty days; and, as numbers of females 
here die of puerperal fevers, steps are 
taken to prepare them for confession, 
&c. Whenever an inhabitant of a 
village dies, the bells at the place are 
tolled; and, if the person is much 
esteemed, those also of the neigh- 
bouring villages. Personsare hired to 


[et , 
Jament over the dead, whose 


are always seized upon by the pr 
at the expiration of twenty-fonr 
and immediately interred in the church, 
This ceremony finished, they return j, 
the house of the relatives of the de. 
ceased, where they find a table laid 
out much in the same manner as that 
after baptism. Hunger and thirst he. 
ing satisfied, they pronounce & requiem 
and, if there be awill, the notary reads 
it to the family. Mourning js cop. 
stantly worn one year; after that tine 
the survivors begin gradually to thruy 
off the remembrance of the deceased, 
especially if he has not bequeathed 
them any thing. Widows, however, 
continue in mourning a number of 
years, during which they are neve 
seen in the promenades, or at any 
places’ of amusement. The greatest 
number never marry again: but itis 
quite otherwise with the men; 
are very slightly affected with the loss 
of their wives; and yet a second wile 
is never so much esteemed as the firs, 
whose graces and virtues are made a 
constant theme. The four Lents in 
the year are sometimes kept with 
great precision ; but, by way of indem- 
nification, the excesses which follow 
are pregnant with danger. 

Some of the inhabitants, espe- 
cially the women, lay themselves Un 
der an obligation to abstain from figs 
till the 15th of August, in honour of 
the Virgin Mary, who they. suppox 
will preserve them from intermittent 
fevers ; but till this period figs are g¢- 
nerally unripe, and difficult of d- 
gestion. ' 

In the winter, both sexes, partic- 
larly the villagers, have nightly assem 
blies at each other’s houses; where 
the young women knit silk — 
the married women cotton, whilst 
aged spin flax, &c. The men daring 
this time recount their adventures . 
turn, or read some amusing ee 
Sometimes the young women uo 
to vary their amusement, tell vs - 
of fairies, or recite fables. W “ 
the houses of aged or pious perso™, 
they read the lives of saints, or engas* 
in religious conversation. sails 
meetings, which commence abe ‘i 
in the evening, are often — 
midnight, and sometimes till one! 
morning ; and generally eer yaa 
the Ist of November till Palm St 5 io 
when every housekeeper beg? ty 
clean the house, and prepare p@ 
for Easter. | During 
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During summer, most people sleep 
with their windows open, and some 
even on the tops of the houses, with- 
out any other precaution except that 
of covering the head. 

In almost all the villages the 
churches are richly decorated, and 
most of the inhabitants go there to 
hear mass, before they commence 
their daily labours; besides these, 
there are small chapels in the en- 
virons of the villages, in which lamps 
are kept burning during the whole of 
Saturday. Massis performed in these 
chapels only once a year ; but they are 
mostly used as resting-places, during 
the processions from one village to 
another. 

St. John’s Eve is always a fes- 
{ival, when every housekeeper makes 
a large bonfire of vine-stalks, in his 
fore-court or balcony. Over this fire 
every one of the family is expected to 
jump three times, exclaiming, “‘ Here 
{ leave my sins and my fleas.” Even 
the women perform this ceremony, 
with children in their arms; and this 
curious exclamation is generally re- 
peated by the younger branches of the 
family during two or three days after. 
This féte concludes with eating roasted 
heads of garlick and bread, the only 
indulgence allowed on St. John’s Eve, 
which is considered as a kind of fast, 
in honour of the saint; but in the eve- 
ning the young girls go round to all 
the houses with a vessel half filled with 
water, into which every one throws a 
token or pledge. On St. John’s Day 
they all meet again, and a child is se- 
lected to draw the prizes or forfeits, 
when some act of penance is imposed 
upon each of the winners. The game 
is called Clydonas. 

The young men frequently serenade 
their mistresses, when the songs sung 
under their windows are accompanied” 
by the lute or guitar. In the con- 
cluding couplet the lover always en- 
deavours to introduce his name. If 
known to the father, he is frequently 
invited in, with his friends, though his 
passion may not be approved. Some- 
limes it happens that a young girl is 
carried off, when, as her own consent 
1S supposed to be obtained, that of 
her father soon follows. After an 
adventure of this kind, no person ex- 
Cepting the lover would marry a young 
woman who had thus eloped. 

No women can rival the wives of 

nos in industry. They sometimes 
‘ssist their husbands in agriculture ; 
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generally rising early. Their first duty 
is to go to mass; on their return they 
dress the childreu, give them their 
breakfast, and then dispatch them to 
school, with their provision, for the 
whole day. Dinner is not only pre- 
pared, but taken to the husband, when 
at work out of doors. It is also the 
business of the wife to look after the 
pigs, and collect green herbs for their 
food, and that of the goats; to look 
after the garden; carry the barley to 
the mill; feed the silk-worms, &c. ; 
and, in her hours of leisure, to spin 
flax, silk, or cotton. On the Monday 
She washes the linen out of doors, and 
on Friday and Saturday bakes bread 
for the consumption of the following 
week. In all these labours, it is to be 
understood that the young girls assist 
as faras may be in their power; and, 
from such examples of activity, order, 
and economy, they generally become 
excellent housewives. 

As the women are exclusively 
charged with the care of the silk- 
worms, they are obliged to climb the 
mulberry trees ¥ gather the leaves: 
these trees are lofty, and accidents 
frequently occur which prove fatal. 

On Sundays almost every family 
makes a party to go into the neigh- 
bouring villages, to visit their friends, 
or the newly-married couples; and 
sometimes to keep some Saint’s day, 
or to attend those festivals called 
paneghiria, always succeeded by dan- 
cing, and other sports. Devotion is 
the pretext, but the principal motive is 
the desire of seeing and being seen, 
particularly among the young people ; 
but the islanders in general differ con- 
siderably from several others in the 
Archipelago, in their love of society, 
and the cheerfulness of their manners. 
It may be also observed, that, unlike the 
Other islands, no handmills are used in 
Tinos for grinding corn, by which a 
great loss of time is sustained. On 
the contrary, almost all the hills here 
are crowned with windmills, built of 
stone, in the form of round towers. 
From the ill-constructed wood-work, 
and the length of the sails, which give 
too much scope to the wind, it is no 
uncommon thing, during a hurricane, 
to see the dome, the mill, and its sails, 
all carried away together; which, be- 
sides the damage it occasions, fre- 
quently proves fatal to those in the 
mill at the time. 

The islanders in general agree in 
ascribing very extensive power . - 

evil. 
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devil. This is not surprising, when 
we consider the irresistible inclination 
that most men have for the marvellous, 
connected with superstitious ideas, 
suggested by education, and fortified 
by habit. Under this predicament, 
the most extravagant and absurd fic- 
tions take the shape of the clearest 
facts. This is generally the case with 
the people of Tinos: from their ear- 
liest infancy they have heard talk of 
Satan, who they have been given to 
understand takes almost as great a 
part in the affairs of this world as God 
himself; and, in fact, that God makes 
use of him as the executioner of his 
wrath. 

Hence these prejudices enter into the 
treatment of diseases; and in some 
cases a physician would be driven 
out of the house, should he dare to 
make his appearance: in his place, a 
priest is sent for, who attends with a 
great book, out of which he reads a 
number of prayers; and, resting the 
book upon the head of the sick per- 
son, conjures the devil to come out of 
him. These exorcising priests enjoy 
various degrees of reputation: those 
who are so fortunate as to be called 
in just at the crisis or turn of a disease, 
of course rank higher than others, and 
are better paid. 

As they bury their dead in the prin- 
cipal village churches, it sometimes 
happens that an argillaceous and dry 
earth found in the ground retards the 
putrefaction of the bodies by absorb- 
ing their humidity. When this is 
perceived, upon opening the tombs 
for afresh burial, the bodies are taken 
up; but, as soon as the heart is taken 
out and burnt, they are replaced as be- 
fore,—the relatives being then per- 
suaded that nothing can retard the 
process of decomposition. 

A case of this kind, however, never 
occurs without causing great vexation 
to the family of the deceased; as the 
former persuade themselves that he is 
rejected both by heaven and hell, and 
hence itis that the earth refuses an 
asylum to his remains. Marvellous 
stories are sure to follow a circum- 
stance of this kind. One has seen the 
deceased in the night; another at 
noon-day ; a third has been awakened 
by him at midnight; and a fourth has 
heard his chains rattle. These ru- 
mours, little or nothing at first, are at 
length received as indubitable truth ; 
and the simple people believe that, to 
expiate his sins, the dead appears to 


(Oct. 
frighten the living: that he pul «... 
by the toes whilst in thei bea 
runs away with victuals; and is 


seen going through thorns, he 


bushes, in the shape of a dog, or on 


other animal. Instead of oppos 
these errors, the priests enc 
them, by ordering the families tore 

a requiem and an ave every day, for 
the repose of these perturbed Spirits, 
They are also enjoined to be very care. 
ful in shutting up all the apartments 
every night, and put a cross of wax 
upon each of the doors; besides paying 
for masses, Kc. 

Lovers however, who it seems are 
not so superstitious as the rest, ayail 
themselves of this universal panic to 
forward their nocturnal meetings, 
When they appear in the villages, ke, 
dragging chains after them, every one 
not in the secret shuns their approach; 
besides, the houses being closely shut, 
according to the priests’ orders, these 
fleshy phantoms easily mount the ter- 
races, or slip in at the windows, to 
meet their partners,—who on these o- 
casions are actuated by a passion very 
different from fear. 

This kind of superstition is not pecu- 
liar to Tinos, but is common to all the 
islands of the Levant; where the peo- 
ple firmly believe in spectres and phan- 
toms, which they distinguish by vat- 
ous denominations. 

A 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
PUBLIC BATHS in the EAST. 
(From the Revue Encyclopedique. ) 


HE high value which the easter 

nations attach to their baths, and 
the care with which they attend to 
their construction and embellishment, 
are well known. '‘I'o these they col 
sider themselves as indebted for one 
of the most elegant accommodati=’ 
which improved and_ polished Inte 
aflords. The attention of bel won 
respectively, is turned to them, ©, 
sdainioainn a source of gratificen: 
and especially after intervals aioe 
and labour, either bodily oF cme ; 
They are not merely subserviem © 
ease and luxury ; but, from the 
liar circumstances of burning climé “ 
—where nature eS z 
water and coolness are 
wants,—the use and effects of them are 
indispensable. 

For the furtherance 

the more opulent have m 


abundance, in all their baths, we 
















basins with jetteaux, or spouting foun- 
tains. When the skin is well impreg- 


1S Often nated with the vapour, a servant rubs 
BCS, and it with a hairy glove over his hand: 
oF otae this exertion is succeeded by repose 
Posing on soft, smooth cushions, with coffee 
COUrage and sherbet for a repast. 
D Tepeat There are public baths for the women, 
lay, fo and on such occasions the range and 
Spirits, scope of their recreations are more 
rY Cate. expanded, becoming so many substi- 
rtments tutes for promenades and festivals. 
of wax Here they communicate their senti- 
paying ments, schemes, troubles; display 
their jewels, ornaments of finery, rich 
MMS ate and gay attire; tell confidential se- 
> avail erets, &c. In these occurrences their 
ANIC to feelings are warmly excited ; and it is 
etings, thus they console themselves for the 
C8, Ke, degrading treatment to which they are 
TY one subjected. 
roach; —— 
Y shat, For the Monthly Magazine. 
these THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- 
he ter- PORARY CRITICISM. 
Ws, to NO. XXV. 
CSE 0C- Retrospective Review, No. 11. 
n very T is with much pleasure that we 
observe this useful publication 
 pecu- supporting with spirit and ability the 
all the respectable station it has attained; 
€ peo and continuing to discriminate, with 
phan- the judgment it has hitherto shewn in 
’ Vatl- the selection of its subjects, between 
; such portions of our elder literature as 
have, from various causes, fallen into 
| unmerited neglect, and such as owe 
their obscurity to their own intrinsic 
‘ worthlessness. This point it is not 
always very easy to hit; nor to say 
astern when it is worth while to draw a hun- 
s, and dred ‘‘frailties from their dread 
nd to abode,” for the sake of a few scatter- 
ment, ed beauties. We think that, on the 
r Coll whole, this nice task is discharged 
r one with great tact and discretion, and 
tions that the Review pursues its retrogres-- 
| life sive path with no little felicity, be- 
exes, tween authors of merit, who are fami- 
is a- liar with the public, and those who 
ition, have sunk too low ever to mount 
f toil once more “amongst the swans of 
sntal. Thames.” 
nt to To those who are at all acquainted 
ecu with the labours of Daniel Defoe, 
ates, and if his pages are opened they are 
here sure to be perused, the first article 
mon Will appear to be almost as uncalled 
pare Ur as a critique upon our old friend 
obinson Crusoe. But, however sin- 
mar, Sular it may appear to the admirers of 
8h b efoe, it is nevertheless true, that the 
a ulk of his works, although full of the 
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peculiar genius which rendered that 
tale so universally popular, are almost 
a dead letter to the general reader. 
The History of the Great Plague in 
London in the year 1665, professedly 
written by a citizen who lived the 
whole time in London, is precisely one 
of those topics which Defoe delighted 
to handle; and in this, as in all his 
other pieces, he has so amalgamated 
fiction with fact, and so artfully sup- 
plied the deficiencies of information 
from the stores of his own fancy, as to 
produce a picture of rivetting interest 
and dreadful effect. The propriety of 
this kind of romance-writing may be 
fairly questioned; and the critique 
contains some very just observations 
on the subject. But it is almost im- 
possible, in reading this History, to 
believe Defoe to be any other than a 
faithful chronicler; and, indeed, on 
this subject, even his exuberant fancy 
might range at large within the limits 
of its real horrors. The extracts 
given us here are very interesting, and 
must induce those who are not already 
acquainted with it to refer to the origi- 
nal work. In the next number we are 
promised a general review of this dis- 
ease, considered in a literary and his- 
torical point of view. 
_ We next meet with a pleasing arti- 
cle on the Poetical Literature of Spain, 
from the same pen, to which this Re- 
view is indebted for several excellent 
communications of a similar nature. 
The researches of the critic are here 
directed to Spanish poetry previous to 
the fifteenth century; and, highly as 
we appreciate his industry and talents, 
which have developed and adorned 
these rude memorials, we cannot but 
be of opinion with himself, that it 
would be impossible to master the 
works of those ages, “but for some 
object of criticism or historical re- 
search.” ‘To the examination of the 
Moorish or Arabic school of poetry, 
which the writer proposes to under- 
take in a separate paper, we may look 
for more favourable specimens of Spa- 
nish genius than are here afforded. 
The versions, to which the originals 
are subjoined, are very happily exe- 
cuted. 

Dr. Cupwortu’s Intellectual System 
of the Universe, wherein all the reason 
and philosophy of Atheism is confuted, 
and its impossibility demonstrated, ec. 
next passes under review ; but the 
work is too voluminous to admit of 
more than a broken and partial 

glimpse 
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glimpse of its numerous arguments. 
it was originally intended to disprove 
the doctrine of necessity ; but the clas- 
sical learning of the author led him to 
treat his subject more like a school- 
man than a philosopher, and few will 
be found in the present day to follow 
him, or even his reviewer, through the 
dogmas of hylozoic and atomic Athe- 
ism, and the hypothesis of a plastic 
nature. It is singular enough that the 
learned doctor, who applied his great 
talents and erudition to disprove the 
theories of Atheism, and to sup- 
port the Christian religion, was him- 
self charged with being a Deist, and 
even an Atheist ; a fate which he, how- 
ever, shares in common with other 
pious men, who have fairly investi- 
gated the grounds of natural religion. 
Such is the blind rage of bigotry and 
intolerance, that by merely venturing 
to state the question as to the being 
and attributes of the Deity, for the 
very purpose of affirming them, the 
unfortunate philosopher incurs the 
obloquy of adopting the doctrines 
which he denies. In the eyes of ge- 


nuine orthodoxy, even argument, how- 
ever sound and favourable, is an of- 
fence; and an enquirer, however de- 


vout, is an enemy. 

- Much commendation is bestowed in 
the fourth paper upon the Poems of 
Thomas Randolph, which unquestion- 
ably possess great merit, and are fully 
entitled to the prominent station which 
the good taste of the reviewer assigns 
tothem. The least exceptionable of 
his pieces, in point of decorum, (for in 
this virtue he was sometimes deficient, ) 
and by far the most vigorous and ‘ori- 
ginal, is the ‘‘ Muses’ Looking-glass,” 
on which alone he may rest his fame, 
‘The extremes of all the passions are 
contrasted, in a dramatic form, with 
their opposites, and are touched upon 
with a degree of force and humour 
which have not been often surpassed. 
In the argument of the Epicure, we 
are reminded of one of the finest pas- 
sages in Comus, to which it may pro- 
bably have afforded some hints, and 
with which it will bear a comparison, 


. Nature has been bountiful 

To provide pleasures, and shall we be niggards 
At plenteous boards? He’s a discourteous guest 
That will observe a diet at a feast : 

When Nature thought the earth alone too little 
ro find us meat, and therefore stor’d the air 
With winged creatures; not contented yet, 

She made the water fruitful, to delight us.— 

Did she do this to have us eat with temperance? 
Or when she gave so many different odours 

Of spices, ungueuts, and all sorts of flowers 

She ery’d not, “Stop your noses :” would she give us 
So sweet a choir of wing’d musicians, 
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To have us deaf? Or wh 
Here in a paradise, where wach Mand ohn, 


5o many ravishing colou 28 Prospect, 
Was it to have us wink? We stne eFes 


h 
So powerful faces, such commandh pms 


Se any Sorous nymph wai, 
se a a a ee a 
A vanity in Ser me + in wes guy ei 
—Milton must have been acquainted 
with these lines; and we are rather 
surprised the coincidence escaped the 
reviewer. It is enough to say, tha 
the whole composition is Supported 
with the same spirit, and abounds wit, 
entertainment and _ instruction, 
deserves to be re-edited, and to 
generally known. 

The works of Milton, whether in 
prose or verse, have long since passed 
the ordeal of criticism, and can receiye 
no accession to their publicity and 
fame. But his History of Britair, 
continued to the Norman 
which supplies the subject of the fifth 
article, being merely a fragment, and 
treating for the most part of a fabu- 
lous era, neither has been nor will be 
frequently referred to. It is chiefly 
valuable for the vigour of its style, 
and the maply and characteristic sev- 
timents which flow from the noble mind 
ofits author on every suitable occasion. 
It cannot be sufficiently lamented that 
his genius was not employed on some 
more important period of history, and, 
above all, of his own times; which, 
however, he appears obliquely to de- 
cline in a striking passage, where he 
remarks, “with a just loathing and 
disdain,”—not altogether inapplicable 
to more modern circumstances,—“not 
only how unworthy, how perverse, 
how corrupt, but often how ignoble, 
how petty, how below all history, the 
persons and the actions were, who 
either by fortune, or some rude elec- 
tion, had attained, as a sore judg- 
ment and ignominy upon the land, t 
have chief sway in managing the com- 
monwealth.” Milton was proud, and 
knew well that he “had laid his ju 
hands on that golden key, whic 
opens the portals of fame; and he “a 
unwilling, by any act of his, to mak 
them more accessible to men # 
deeds only deserving of contempt 
oblivion. The historian of the ~ 
monwealth he could not be; and 
would never have stooped to be 
of Charles the Second. 2 
_ A very entertaining account om 
of Mr. Amory’s Memoirs, com Great 
the Lives of several Ladies of in 
Britain; and we cordially concur al 
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»c admiration which the writer by 
bate sparingly expresses, both of 
the author and his very original and 
curious work. Mr. Amory stood forth 
as the champion of Unitarianism, at a 
time when its professors were few and 
inconsiderable ; but his prolific fancy 


created a host of fair proselytes in this 


work, and its companion, the Life of 
John Buncle, upon whom he lavished 
all gifts and mr agp ge endow- 
ing them plentifully with his own 
principles, and enabling them “to 
give reasons for the faith which was in 
them.” The main distinction between 
these volumes and John Bunele is, that 
the latter fortunate hero successively 
marries the beautiful disputants with 
whom he so miraculously meets. He 
was an Abelard with twenty Heloisas. 
Replete with able and ingenious argu- 
ment, with true piety and warm bene- 
volence, and enriched with vivid de- 
scriptions and agreeable fictions, these 
two works may be truly recorded, in 
the words of the reviewer, who has in 
every respect done justice to his sub- 
ject, as “two of the most extraordi- 
nary productions of British intellect.” 

The Plays of JouN Marston, to 
which the seventh article is devoted, 
met with temporary success on the 
stage, to sink into speedy and lasting 
neglect. We think the reviewer is 
inclined, with all the reservations he 
makes, to estimate them too highly. 
His plots are improbable, his charac- 
ters overstrained, and his sentiments 
hyperbolical, To nature and true 
passion he could never attain. These 
must, “‘unsought, be won;” and all 
Marston’s efforts, though he showed a 
vigorous intellect in the attempt, were 
unsuccessful. 

_Ofall the fanciful and positive theo- 
rists who have discussed the origin of 
the world, Dr. BURNET stands at the 
head. His Sacred Theory of the Earth; 
containing an account of the original of 
the earth, and of all the general changes 
which it hath already undergone, or is to 
undergo, till the consummation of all 
things,—is one of the boldest under- 
takings ever conceived; and the doc- 
tor has stretched his imagination “ to 
the crack of doom” to perform it. 
But the cosmogony or creation of the 
world has puzzled philosophers of all 
ages. What a medley of opinions 
have they not broached upon the crea- 
lion of the world! Sanconiathon, Ma- 
netho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lucanus, 
Montuty Mac. No. 373. 
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have all attempted it in vain. The 
latter has these words, Anarchon ara 
kai atelutaion to pan, which imply that 
all things have neither beginning nor 
end. Manetho also, who lived about 
the time of Nebuchadon-Asser, Asser 
being a Syriac word usually applied 
as a sirname to the kings of that coun- 
try, as Teglat Phael-Asser, Nabon- 
Asser,—he, I say, formed a conjecture 
equally absurd. But, with the erudite 

r. Ephraim Jenkinson, the want of 
whose full opinion on this point is an 
irreparable loss to science—we must 
beg pardon; we are straying from the 
question. We gather from another 
authority, of more modern date than 
Sanconiathon, that the world was 
created on the 6th of September, on 
a Friday, a little after four o’clock in 
the afternoon. When a system is to 
be built, the more precise it is ren- 
dered the better; and Burnet was 
quite right in laying the foundations 
of the earth, and afterwards striking 
them from under it, with all the 
“‘pomp, pride, and circumstance, of 
glorious” ruin that he could conceive. 
Nor did he once stoop to qualify his 
narrations with the words which so 
often add an air of candour to Daniel 
Defoe’s tales,—“ if the story be true.” 
We may stand excused for not treat- 
ing this well-known Theory with seri- 
Ousness, as it is purely “a gay crea- 
ture of the element” of fancy, and 
wholly destitute of any scientific sup- 
port; but, as a natural romance, fall 
of sublime imagery and eloquent rea- 
soning, we hold it in the highest 
respect, and acquiesce in all the ob- 
servations of the reviewer. 

The number concludes with an ad- 
dition to the series of excellent papers 
on the works of Lord Bacon, in which 
we are presented, from his Letters, 
-with copious extracts, illustrative of 
his fortunes and feelings, from the 
restless ambition of his youth to the 
despair and degradation of his old age. 
It is, indeed, “a sight for pity to pe- 
ruse,” to see so lofty an intellect lie 
groveling at the feet of power. But 
we would fain hope, for the honour of 
human nature, that there is much truth 
in Bacon’s insinuation, that “ these 
things were vitia temporis, and not 
vitia hominis ;” and that his sycophancy 
and venality, like the grosser freedoms 
of Shakspeare, must not be weighed 
without some allowance against the 
nicer manners and more liberal opi- 
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nions of the present day. Even with 
this ..atement, it is impossible to pe- 
ruse, without impatience and disgust, 
his self recorded humiliation, and his 
ignoble appeals to those who triumph- 
ed over the fallen judge, and forgot, 
or were unable to appreciate, the ge- 
nius destined to immortality. It is 
curious to observe how philosophically 
Bacon analyses the subject of judicial 
bribery, with which he seems quite 
familiar, and how candidly he mea- 
sures out his own degree of delin- 
quency. ‘This shameful blot upon the 
judgment-seat is now removed, we 
trust, forever; and for our own parts, 
we could be well content that our chan- 
cellors, like our other judges, should 
intermeddle neither with politics, nor 
with bribes. ‘These stumbling blocks 
apart, the unfortunate Bacon ‘“ had 
then stood happy ;” and matters would 
not proceed with less satisfaction and 
dispatch in that honourable court, if 
his successors had as little to do with 
the one as they have with the other. 
a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

SKETCH of a PLAN to afford complete 

RELIEF and great IMPROVEMENT to 
* the AGRICULTURAL, MANUFACTURING, 

and COMMERCIALINTERESTS, combined 

with highly important FINANCIAL AD- 

VANTAGES. 

Y a comprehensive, provisional, 
legislative enactment, promptly 
carried into effect, to reduce in value, 
by one-half, the paper currency, the 
funds, taxes, duties, rent of houses and 
Jand, tolls, debts, salaries, wages, prices 
of corn, and almost all things except 
gold and silver, with other requisite 
exceptions and adjustments. 

Among the various regulations, the 
fundholder, actually a foreigner by 
birth and residence, to be exempted, 
with the reserve that he should not 
transfer his stock for its primary 
amount sooner than seven years, giv- 
ing him the option of them, taking the 
value it bore just previous to the pro- 
mulgation of the law, or of selling out, 
in the mean time, for whatever he 
could obtain. Provisions and compen- 
Sations to be made to the merchant 
under engagements with foreigners 
&e. Ke. , 

‘The amount of stock held by fo- 
reigners is by no means so great, nor 
would many other objections, when 
duly considered, present any insuper- 
able obstacle ; but, on the other hand, 


oy veneit attainable would h 
y outweigh those obijéction: . 
culties. . 4 i and di 

Among the prominent fens: 
consequences, ay very ion 
would be immediately derivable 
the Bank, because only one-half ¢f 
the bullion or hard money, which ty 
Bank ought to possess, would then hy 
required. The other half, (whatever 
number of millions it might be,) wou 
become disposable national prope 
and then be twice its present value 
Only half the gold and silver now re. 
quired would then be wanted, to ». 
cure a metallic currency, and presere 
the solvency of the Bank, 

The great reduction in the value of 
manufactured goods would confer the 
power of extending the old, and open 
new and extensive, channels of trade 
andcommerce, Agricultural produce 
being at half the present value, the 
grower would be enabled to export; 
and could find a remunerating price 
abroad, if he could not obtain it a 
home. The agricultural, manufac 
turing, and trading classes, by acqu- 
ring additional activity and prospe- 
rity, would reciprocally benefit each 
other. 

Most of those who have gone, and 
are daily going, abroad to live cheap, 
and many others partly actuated by 
motives of pleasure and economy, 
would return, or not go,—as the chief 
cause of their going abroad would 
cease ; and the mere diffusion of their 
expenditure in this country would, un- 
der the present circumstances, be 
gaining a point of no small national 
importance. 7 

Foreigners who, in consequence of 
the high rate of all expenses m this 
country, can neither visit nor reside 
among us, nor avail themselves of our 
highly advanced state of the arts 
sciences, our seminaries, or other de- 
sirable objects,—would then, by more 
generally resorting here, contribute to 
our improvement and prosperity. . 

The cheapness of our. produc 
would not only tend to increase He 
import of foreign articles of commer, 
and render the duties on them 
effective, but enable us to supply 0 
countries with a greater quantity 
British and many additional foreign 
exportable articles; cause ae tals 
creased influx of the precious mé oe 
and force a passage for our goods an 
trading, even where they are Pe 
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hited. Some articles might be ex- 

ported at a price so extremely low, as 

to make it hardly a question whether 

they could not be made to yield an 

additional source of revenue. 

Instead of reducing all -the taxes 
and duties exactly one-half, the ap- 
portioning those regulations would 
aflord an opportunity for some import- 
ant financial advantages. 

One of the first consequences, when 
the provisional law had ceased, would 
be a gradual advance in the value of 
all things. As that effect took place, 
and as the debt would be something 
less than half its present amount, its 
weight would become progressively 
and proportionally lighter, and its final 
reduction be brought within the scale 
of probability. 

Among the various schemes of finan- 
cial amelioration, it is presumed there 
is no other mode which would so ade- 
quately avert the impending evils, or 
accomplish such eminent results, with 
fewer sacrifices and less difficulty. 
Although we may proceed even more 
smoothly in our present course than 
we have lately done, yet without a 
thorough and absolute system of re- 
trenchment, or the aid of some ex- 
tremely judicious and extraordinary 
efforts, either soon or late, and with 
its fatal and unknown consequences, 
the evil day must come. 

‘TALAVERA. 
——P— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
TRAITS of the MANNERS Of WOMEN at 
PARIS. 

HERE never was a finer day: in 

the gardens of the Tuilleries I met 
Madame P. and her daughter, a young 
lady of seven years old. She was in 
a morning dress, in which nothing was 
spared to heighten the effect of her 
charms. Taddressed her. “ Is it you? 
mon Dieu! (says she,) Mr. V. from 
what part of the country do you come? 
its quite an age since we saw you.” 
——‘* Madame, business, and a thousand 
circumstances, have prevented me the 
pleasure of paying you my respects.” 
—“ However, you shall not escape'me 
how.” —** Madame, you flatter me too 
much.”—* J shall return, and you will 
have the complaisance to accompany 
me.”—“Nothing can make me, ma- 
dame, more happy.” 

I presented her my arm, and we 
Soon arrived. A small beautiful apart- 
Ment, well furnished, glasses all round, 
au clegant sofa, was mounted with 
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a tasteful canopy,. the whole hung 
with embroidered cambric: in short, 
it was the sanctuary of all that could 
dazzle the imagination. 

“‘ Jeanneton,” (who was within call;) 
‘‘what have you for dinner?” “ Ma- 
dame, some lentils.”"—“Is that all? 
monsieur dines here: add a little sal- 
lad.”— Madame, infinitely grateful, 
but——” “No, I will take no excuse’; 
I have determined it, and you shall 
dine. When my husband returns 
from his bureau, he will be very happy 
to see you.”—* Madame, i know not 
how to resist.” : 

Monsieur makes his appearance. 
*“*O! the kind-hearted man.” “Set- 
ting compliments aside, let us ap- 

roach the table (said he); for T 
reakfasted at nine, and it is now half 
past four, and I can eat with appetite.” 
—We passed into tlie dining-room, 
sumptuously arranged; the table co- 
vered with a display of ornamental 
plated ware; no knife, but a silver 
spoon and fork for each guest, with 
napkins, and every one a small loaf to 
themselves. As the French term it, 
it was superb. Presently was usher- 
ed in, with great pomp, a small tureen, 
likewise apparently of silver, fur- 
nished with its splendid cover, and 
standing on a dish of the same metal. 
It was soup, which had bee n served up 
the day before, for Madame :butwe were 
not to be entirely forgotten; for Jean- 
neton soon returned, and, witha gra- 
vity almost pontifical, placed on the 
centre of the table a dish of the finest 
English porcelain, large enough, if 
any thing were to follow it. 4 raised 
my eyes, and saw fuming about two 
quarts of lentils, four large onions, 
and three crusts of bread. ‘This way 
of serving a dinner appeared to me-at 
first very singular; but in this respect 
“every one judges for himself. 

As to the rest, the lentils were well 
dressed, and I was hungry, and ate 
my part; and, in so doing, did: well, 
for I had only to wait for the small 
sallad, which Madame had ordered on 
my arrival, to show me respect. In 
came all of a sudden the dessert; 
which consisted of a morsel of Gruére 
cheese, five large apples, with their 
cheeks upward, and two dozen raw 
chesnuts. She offered me some cheese, 
which I readily accepted; as to the 
rest of this magnificent finish, it was 
probably only designed by way of 
ceremony, as I was not asked to taste 


them. Though I could just discover 
that 
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that each article was served in the 
finest porcelain of Sevres. In_ the 
meanwhile, Monsieur begged me to 
excuse their frugality. ‘‘ Your amia- 
ble friend knows perfectly well the 
difficulty of circumstances,” said Ma- 
dame. 

“Jeanneton! my milliner—is she 
come?” “Yes, Madame, she has 
brought the hat, the two caps, and a 
turban, which you ordered.” —** Have 
you paid her the six louis?” “ Yes, 
Madame. The shoemaker has also 
brought Monsieur’s shoe, which he 
has mended, and asks fifteen sous.”— 
“I think dear enough.” ‘Has he also 
brought my boots of the blossom 
colour, which pleased me?” “No, 
madame, he says he can’t sell them 
for less than twelve francs.”—*‘ Well, 
let it be so; for I never-beat shop- 
keepers down for such trifling objects.” 
—‘* Monsieur’s tayloris here, who de- 
sires to know if my master wishes a 
surtout for the winter.” “No: tell 
him that last year’s is goodenough. Be- 
sides, I must have two douilletts, and 
four robes; and I can hardly support 
even that expense. Hold! here’s 
twelve sous: take what is necessary 
for the supper.—I have a box to- 
night at the Theatre Italien, and I 
hope Monsieur V. will do me the ho- 
nour of his company.” JI went with 
her to the opera, but took care not to 
return to supper; the twelve sous had 
spoiled my appetite, and I repaired to 
my hotel, sent for the traiteur, and 
very soon made up for my abstemious- 
ness at my lady’s,—the brilliant, ele- 
gant, astonishing, and dazzling Ma- 
dame P. 


te 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
AM a constant reader of your en- 
tertaining and useful Miscellany; 
and, as you have many judicious and 
well-informed correspondents, 1 shall 
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be obliged, if you wil : 
ask them a few questions mae 
Is it not very remarkable, that 
should be efforts making at the same mo. 
ment in France, Germany, Prussj and 
Belgium, for the restriction of the libert 
of the press ? Y 
Is not the only legitimate way of Op. 
posing error by bringing forward the 
truth? 
Does truth need the aid of the sword? 
Is there any precept of Christianity 
which authorizes fines and imprisonmenis 
for its defence?—Are not its rewards tg 
be conferred in Heaven? and its penalties 
to be inflicted in a future world of 
misery ? 
Might not all our missionaries in foreign 
lands be imprisoned and fined? Are they 
not blasphemers against the established re. 
ligion of the country? 
Does a religion like Christianity, of 
divine origin, need to be defended by penal 
statutes?—Has it not successfully with 
stood the inveterate and malignant attacks 
of every age ?—[f it be of God, will it not 
stand and triumph, as it actually did iv 
primitive times, over every opposition? 
If the employment of human force is 
allowable in matters of religion, then is 
not the Presbyterian justifiable in punisb- 
ing the Episcopalian in Scotland ? aud the 
Episcopalian in England to be commended 
for persecuting the Presbyterian? and is 
not the Catholic at Rome defensible, for 
punishing every species of Protestantism? 
If Christianity is to be defended by 
pains and penalties, is there any differ- 
ence, in this respect, between the Cins- 
tian religion and Mahometanism? — 

Can human establishments in religion 
be defended by any other means than 
force ?—And is this lawful? 

Did not the Apostles say, “The wea 
pons of our warfare are not carnal ?”—Ca 






the supporters of human establishments, 


with their ecclesiastical courts, 
prisonments, and executions, say 


fines, im- 


thing like this?—If they cannot, 8 3" 
Christianity the same system which the 


Apostles preached ? 
A Mopest Enquikek 
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for the education of his children. 


LIFE of KLAPROTH, the celebrated cHE- 
MIST, by E. G. FISCHER; read in the 
ACADEMY of SCIENCES at PARIS. 

Mapes Henry KLaprotu was 

born at Wernigerode in Dec 

1743, and died at Berlin in January 

Isi7. His father, a citizen of Wern}- 

gerode, having had the misfortune to 

lose his property by a great fire in 

1751, was able to do little or nothing 








Klaproth obtained 


such meagre i 


structions, in the Latin language, * 
the school of Wernigerode affo te 
and was obliged also to procure r 
small school fees, by singing a5 one 


the church choir. ‘The unmerited h 
treatment which he met with at s¢ 


so disinclined him to study, that he 


hool, 


es a the 
termincd, in his 16th year, to a 
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trade of an apothecary. Five years 
which he was forced to spend as an ap- 
rentice, and two which he passed as 
an assistant in the public laboratory at 
Quedlinburg, do not seem to have fur- 
nished the best education for a great 
chemist ; for they placed him out of the 
reach of scientific study, and, instead of 
that, secured nothing for him but acer- 
tain mechanical ad roitness In the most 
common pharmaceutical preparations. 

He always regarded, as the epoch of 
his scientific instruction, the time when 
he first entered the public laboratory at 
Hanover, in which he spent two years. 
it was there that he first met with some 
chemical works of merit, especially 
those of Spielman and Cartheuser, in 
which a higher scientific spirit already 
breathed. ‘The love of science, thus 
awakened, naturally aimed at a more 
complete development. In 1768 he 
was placed as assistant in the labora- 
tory of Wendland, at Berlin. Here he 
employed all the leisure which a con- 
scientious discharge of the duties of his 
station left him, in completing his own 
scientific education; and he applied 
himself with great zeal to the study of 
the Greek and Latin languages. In 
1770, he was permitted, by fortunate 
circumstances, to go to Dantzig, as 
assistant in the public laboratory. But 
in March of the following year, he re- 
turned to Berlin, as assistantto Valen- 
tin Rose, at that time one of the most 
(listinguished chemists of his day. 
But this connexion did not continue 
long, for Rose died in 1771. 

After a most honourable and long- 
continued trial, he became superin- 
tendant of the establishment of Rose, in 
Which a greater number of distin- 
guished chemists were formed than in 
any other, since, beside the elder-Rose 
and Klaproth, this establishment af- 
forded a larger or smaller portion of 
their education to Hermbstadt, Gehlen, 
Valentin, the younger Rose, and 
several other excellent pharmacopo- 
lists. Klaproth not only superintended 


this office for nine years, with the most - 


exemplary fidelity and conscientious- 
ness; but, what particularly displayed 
is honourable character as a man, he 
imself undertook the education of the 
(Wo sons of Rose, as asecond father to 
them. 

Jn the year 1780, when Klaproth 
- thirty-seven years of age, he went 
ee his examination for the office 

jaPothecary, with distinguished ap- 
Plause. His Thesis, “On Phosphorus 
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and distilled Waters,” was printed in 
the Berlin Miscellanies for 1782. 
Soon after this, Klaproth bought 
the Flemish laboratory in Spandau- 
street ; and he continued in possession 
of this lahoratory till the year 1800, 
when he purchased the room of the 
academical chemists, in which he was 
enabled, at the expense of the aca- 
demy, to furnish a better and more 
spacious apartment for his labours, for 
his extremely valuable mineralogical 
and chemical collection, and for bis 
lectures. 

As soon as Klaproth had brought the 
first arrangement of his office to perfee- 
tion, there appeared, in ‘ Crell’s Che- 
mical Annals,”—in the “ Writings of 
the Society for the Promotion of 
Natural Knowledge,”—in ‘ Selle’s 
Contributions to the Science of Nature 
and of Medicine,”—in ‘“ Kohler’s 
Journal,” and in other periodical works, 
a multitude of essays by him, which 
drew the attention of all chemists, and 
gained for him the rank of the first 
analytical chemist in Europe. Of 
these labours, we may mention only an 
““Essay on Copal,” “On the Elastic 
Stone,” “ Onthe Pearl Salt of Proust,” 
“On the Green Lead-Spar of Tschop- 
pau,” “On the best Method of pre- 
paring Ammonia,” * On the Carbonate 
of Barytes,” “On the Wolfram of 
Cornwall,” *“ On the Wood Tin-Ore,” 
“On the Violet Schorl,” “On the 
celebrated Aerial Gold,” ‘* On Apatite,” 
&e. &e. 

In 1788, he was adopted as an ordi- 
nary member of the physical class of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris. From this time, not only all the 
volumes of the I’rench academical 
memoirs, but several daily papers, 
contained a multitude of new discove- 
ries by this accomplished chemist. 
Amidst all these labours, it is difficult to 
say, whether we should most admire 
the fortunate genius, which inall cases 
readily and easily divined the point 
where any thing of importance lay 
concealed, or the acuteness which 
enabled him to find out the best 
means of obtaining his object,—or the 
unceasing labour, and the incompara- 
ble exactness with which he developed 
it,—or, lastly, the pure scientific feel- 
ing under which he acted, and which 
was removed at the utmost possible 
distance from every selfish, every ava- 
ricious, and every contentious purpose. 

In 1795 he began to collect bis 
works, which were dispersed among 
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so many periodical publications, and 
edited them under the title of “‘ Con- 
tributions to the Chemical Knowledge 
of Mineral Bodies.” Of this work, 
which must always be a classical pro- 
duction in chemical literature, six 
volumes had appeared by the year 
1815 ; containing, in no fewer than 207 
treatises, the most valuable part of all 
that Klaproth had done for chemistry 
and mineralogy. 

Besides Klaproth’s own printed 
works, he superintended a new edition 
of Gren’s Manual of Chemistry, with 
respect to which, however, he did not 
seek to earn so much merit by what he 
added, as by what he took away and 
corrected. But the part which he took 
in the Chemical Vocabulary, which 
was edited under his own name, and 
that of Wolff, was of great importance. 
Passing by the numberless small ex- 
pedients which Klaproth devised for 
procuring a more unmixed deposition 
and separation of all kinds of matters, 
we only notice at present that he en- 
riched experimental chemistry with 
two new methods of analysis, which 
are unlimited in their applications. The 
first of these was the complete resolu- 
tion of the hardest minerals by means 
of fluid caustic alkali, instead of the 
former treatment with dry caustic 
alkali, which had introduced the use of 
silver crucibles and saucers into expe- 
rimental chemistry. The complete 
resolution of the hardest stones, by this 
method of analysis, has enabled us to 
ascertain, with extreme accuracy, the 
quantity of earths, oxydes, metals, and 
even of acids, which minerals contain. 
Exact analyses of this kind remain 
sure for ever, and are of importance to 
the science, independent of any disco- 
veries which may be made, respecting 
the particular nature of the substances 
mentioned. As, for instance, the capa- 
bility of being decomposed, which was 
alierwards discovered to belong to the 
carths, makes not one cypher incorrect 
or superfluous in such analysis. The 
advantage of this method is particu- 
larly evident in the decomposition of 
corundum, or diamond-spar. As Kla- 
proth first attempted the analysis of 
these bodies by the former method of 
decomposition, he found a considera- 
ble remainder of Matter unaccounted 
for. Un the suspicion, which he then 
expressed, that this remainder might 
perhaps beanew, and yct undiscovered 
earth, many compilers of school-books 

Were in a hurry to admit the earth of 
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corundum into the list of the sim 
earths. But, when Klaproth ha 
the analysis by means of the liquid 
alkali, he found, that this substance 
was one of the many compositions g 
siliceous and argillaceous earths which 
had not previously been known, ang 
which in former analyses had some. 
times been referred to the one kind of 
earth, and at other times to the other, 
In the same manner, the chemists of 
England gave an account of a species 
of sand, which had been brought fron 
New Holland, as a new earth; but 
Klaproth shewed, by his new method of 
analysis, that this body also, which 
had already been introduced into intro- 
ductory treatises, under the name of 
‘“‘the Austral Earth,” was nothing but 
an intimate mixture of siliceous and 
argillaceous earth. Indeed, the first 
analyses that can be considered as 
certain, are those which have been un- 
dertaken on this plan. Hence, by this 
discovery, almost all the more early 
analyses have lost their value. Of 
what inestimable moment such a dis- 
covery must be, not merely to expen- 
mental chemistry, but to the whole of 
the science of nature, even although 
Klaproth had not discovered by means 
of it a single unknown body, does not 
require to be more particularly stated. 
The great care which Klaproth em- 
ployed in securing the neatness of his 
experiments, was not the least of his 
merits, not only because the greatcon- 
fidence which his labours deserve rests 
chicfly upon this circumstance, but 
also because in this he was a pattern 
to all practical chemists. ‘To this qua- 
lity must be referred the attention 
which he bestowed on his instruments. 
When he had to do with very hard 
minerals, he used a mortar of flint, but 
he previously analysed it, and did not 
neglect the small and scarcely percep- 
tible increase of weight which the mat- 
ter under examination derived from 
continued rubbing, and, according ' 
the differences of the substances 
were before him, it was by no meansé 
matter of little moment in his nage 
tion, whether the pounding, which wa 
always continued till the body wast™ 
duced to an impalpable powder, ¥% 
comduetes in vessels of hrvaty es 
dony, of glass, of serpentine, OF, 
tal. : And, when he operated with fire, 
he always selected his vessels, whe ‘ 
of earthenware, of glass, of grap es 
iron, of silver, or of platina, upoR 


. . t 
principles, and shewed more a 
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than chemists had previously been 


hat an effect the vessel often 
Sree the result. Not less impor- 
tant was the extreme care which he 
used in preparing pure re-agents, for 
obtaining which in their most perfect 
state, he invented several eflicient 

8, 

gree we pass unnoticed his sci- 
entific manner, both in oral delivery 
andincomposition. His language was 
simple and unadorned, but clear, well 
defined, and condensed. He never 
used more words than were absolutely 
necessary for a complete elucidation of 
the matterinhand. Herather pointed 
out than entered into any discursive 
exhibition of the grounds of his opera- 
tions;—in general, he employed few 
reasonings, and only a simple state- 
ment of the essential circumstances of 
an experiment, and of its conse- 
quences. It was particularly remark- 
able in him, however, that neither in 
his oral communications, nor in 
writing, neither in plain words nor by 
hints, did he ever attempt to exalt his 
own discoveries, or to bring them nearer 
either to the eye or the ear of his 
hearers. His pupils never heard from 
his own mouth how much science had 
been indebted to him, so utterly averse 
was he to all vanity, all boasting, and 
all selfishness. In a word, truth and 
science were every thing with him; the 
moment these began to occupy him, 
every other interest was hushed, and 
passed into the back- ground. 

How susceptible he was of the im- 
pression of new views, was distinctly 
seen at the time of the antiphlogistic 
chemistry, when, with the utmost ala- 
crity, he overturned his whole previous 
system, the moment he was convinced, 
by a careful repetition of the experi- 
nents, of the correctnessof the facts on 
Which Lavoisier had founded his new 
doctrines. Even in his advanced 
years, he did not tenaciously adhere to 
his old views. In early life he had 
adopted, like all other chemists, the 
doctrine of affinities proposed by 
Bergmann, as the foundation of his ex- 
planations, although he took many op- 
portunities of warning those who at- 
tended his lectures respecting its in- 
Sufficiency. When Berthollet’s inves- 
gations respecting the laws of affinity 
appeared, he completely satisfied him- 
self of the untenable nature of his for- 
aa Views ; and, although he did not 

ink that, in regard to several parti- 
culars, he could assent to the decisions 
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of the ingenious French chemists, he 
was yet perfectly satisfied as to the 
correctness of the principle on which 
all the investigations of Berthollet pro- 
ceed, namely, that no one power is 
adequate to the explanation of chemi- 
cal phenomena, but that, even in the 
case of the simplest composition or 
resolution, several powers unite their 
energies. He also admitted the ne- 
cessary consequence of this principle, 
namely, that it is impossible to arrive 
at a true scientific theory in chemistry 
in ‘any other way, but by the most 
careful consideration and investigation 
of the laws, according to which the in- 
dividual active powers and circum- 
stances, that is to say, the powers of 
cohesion and of expansion, fluidity, 
gravitation, quantity, heat, light, elec- 
tricity, and so forth, produce their 
effect.* Klaproth perceived that those 
only who were conducted as by the 
hand by the presiding deity of the ma- 
thematics, could make any considera- 
ble advances in the path which Ber- 
thollet had opened upon; and he was 
hence sorry that his defective educa- 
tion when at school had permitted him 
only to obtain'a very superficial ac- 
quaintance with that science, in which, 
with better opportunities, he would 
unquestionably have made considera- 
ble progress, since, even without the 
aid of that science, he had been able 
to appropriate to himself, in a very 
high degree, the exactness and solidity 
of the mathematical talent. 

At an advanced period of life, Klap- 
roth changed his carly views in regard 
to many objects, as, for instance, with 
respect to the problematical body, 
named muriatic acid ; with respect to 
the impossibility of decomposing the 
alkalies and earths, and several other 
points ; and by these changes of opi- 
nion, he shewed, that even advanced 
years had not deprived him of the 
power of being struck by new views 
and ideas. With so many distin- 
guished scientific claims, it is not to be 
wondered, that all the learned societies 
in Europe, whose object was in any 
way connected with physical science, 
should have reckoned it an honour to 
have the name of so illustrious a man 
in the list of their members. Besides 





* Words without meaning, and powers 
of nature created by the errors of tlie age ; 
which, in due time, must render obsolete 
the writings of modern chemists,—TRANS- 
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232 
the two Academies of Science and of 
Arts in Berlin, he was also a member 
of the Academies of Paris, London, 
Petersburg, Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
and Munich, and of many associations 
of learned men at Edinburgh, Berlin, 
Paris, Moscow, Brussels, Erfurt, H alle, 
Erlangen, Jena, Potsdam, Leipsic, 
Hamm, Rostock, and other places. 
Among his papers there was found, 
after his death, not Iess than thirty 
diplomas from learned socicties; and 
the king (of Prussia) added to these 
honours, in the year 1811, the order of 
the Red Eagle of the Third Class. 

The State, too, in acknowledgment 
of Klaproth’s merits, rewarded his in- 
dustry in a variety of ways. So far 
back as the year 1782, he had been 
assessor in the Supreme College of 
Medicine and of Health, which then 
existed ; at amore recent period, he en- 
joyed the same rank in the Supreme 
Council of Medicine and of Health; 
and when this college was subverted 
in 1810, he became a member of the 
inedical deputation attached to the 
ministry of the Interior. He was also 
amember of the perpetual court com- 
mission for medicines. His lectures, 
too, procured for him several munici- 
pal situations. For as soon as the 
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public became acquainted With }; 
great chemical acquirements, he his 
permitted to give, yearly, two pri 
courses of lectures’ on chemi — 
for the officers of the royal artillery 
corps, the other for persons not 
nected with the army, who wished (5 
accomplish themselves for some prac 
tical employment. Both of these le. 
tures assumed afterwards a munic; 
character. The former led to his ap- 
pointment as professor of the Artillery 
Academy, instituted at Tempelhof 
and after its dissolution to his situation 
as professor in the Royal War Schoo! 
The other lecture procared for him the 
professorship of chemistry in the Royal 
Mining Institute. On the establish. 
ment of the present university, Klap. 
roth’s lectures became those of the 
university, and he himself was 
pointed ordinary professor of chemis- 
try, and member of the Academical 
Senate. Besides these publiclectures, 
our departed friend was an active 
member from 1797 to 1810, of a smalt 
scientific society, which met yearly, 
during a few weeks, for the purpose of 
discussing the more recondite myste- 
ries of the science, and of which all 
the members retain lively recoltections. 
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The late Atrxanptr Stepnens, Esq. of Park House, Chelsea, devoted an active and 
well-spint life in the collection of Anccdotes of his contemporaries, and generally entered ina 
book the collections of the passing day ;—these collections we have purchased, and propose t¢ 
present a sclection from them to our readers, As Editor of the Annual Obituary, and many 
other biographical works, the Author may probubly have incorporated many of these scraps; 


bul the greater part are unpublished, and all stand alone as cabinet pictures of men and 
manners, worthy of « place in a literary miscellany, 
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DAPHNE AND BRIGHTON. 

NTIOCH, the once flourishing 

and populous metropolis of Asia- 
Minor, and of the extensive kinedom 
of Antiochia, had a seat of luxury and 
pleasure for its inhabitants, in a small 
town on the sea-coast, called Daphne. 
The warm constitutions of Asiatics 
rendered Daphne, however, a scat of 
vice and criminal indulgence, and the 
place is never mentioned by writers 
of antiquity except with reprobation. 
Perhaps its original uses were abused : 
for nothing can be more reasonable 
than that the inhabitants of a great 
city should seek change of scene and 
oceasional relaxations from the pur- 
suits of ambition, wealth, and com- 


merce. The changes in the fortunes 
4 > 


of nations has now, however, reduced 
Antioch to an inconsiderable tow2, 
and has extinguished Daphne. 
have fallen victims to the barbarous 
policy of the Turkish government, U0 
der which millions languish, that few 
may enjoy overgrown wealth,—the 
short-sighted egotism of whom sep* 
rates their supposed interests from 
those of the community.  Drigit’ 
is the Daphne of London, without 1 
vices, 
FISHERY AT GRAVESEND. |, 

In 1714, only three British fishing- 
smacks, of about forty tons ’ 
were employed in the cod-fishery, ‘ch 
about twenty-one hands. The Du 
not being permitted to bring cod to 
Billingsgate market, they increne iy 














_ 1735; and, in the course 
sail in ; and, in 
wae years more, they amounted to 
120 sail, of from fifty. to sixty and se. 
venty tons, valued at 100,000/. em- 
ploying 1200 men, with 500: appren- 
tices, for the supply of the London 
market alone. In 1789, the smacks 
mereased to 150,—eighteen of which 
belonged exclusively to Gravesend ; 
and indeed, as the fresh water would 
kill their fish, none proceeded higher 
up than Gravesend. In 1809 the 
nomber exceeded 200 sail, with a pro- 
rtionate increase of tonnage. Of 
these about thirty appertain to Graves- 
end owners, and fifty to the people of 
Barking. Cod and ling are found in 
the deep water of Doggerbank, while 
asmaller cod and haddocks are caught 
on the well-bank, where the water is 
shallower. The vessels are provided 
with wells; and, on taking the fish 
from them, they are knocked on the 
head, and killed by truncheons. 

In 1796, the smacks formerly em- 
ployed in the German Ocean found a 
fishery to the northward of Scotland ; 
but in 1808 and 1809, on account of 
the war with Denmark, they frequent- 
ed every bay in North Britain. 


THE ANCIENT ENGLISH CHURCH. 

Before the Reformation, one-third 
of the best benefices were appropriated 
to abbeys; 190 were dissolved by 
Henry the Eighth, the rental of which 
was 2,653,000/. part of which went to 
Rome. There were 3845 impropria- 
tions in England ; and there are 8803 
towns in England and. Wales. 

POMFRET CASTLE. 

Pomfret Castle, now a ruin, was the 
last fortress in the north of England 
that surrendered to the Parliament’s 
forces, having been besieged and de- 
stroyed by General Lambert. 

“Midst the wide flames that civil discord 
spread, 
Where by base acts the royal martyr bled, 

——— Pomfret spurn’d the tyrant’s 

ate ; 
Last in these northerm climes that scorn’d 
to pay | 
A servile homage to his lawless sway, 

And in inglorious ease survive their mo- 

nareh’s fate.” 


OFFICERS OF THE GUARDS. 

Lord North was considered as a 
sreat man in the opinion of many; but 
‘an we coineide with him, as a wise 
a Profound speculator, when he de- 
c ared Once in the House of Commons, 
Penking of the officers of the guards, 

lat “they had nothing to do but 

Montuty M AG, No. 373. 
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walk in the Park, kiss the mursery- 
maids, and drink the children’s milk.” 
| FANATICS. 

_ Richard Brothers, the prophet; and 
Wright and Bryan, two fanatics ; the 
former a carpenter at Leeds, the latter 
a journeyman copper-plate primter, 
in 1789 repaired to Avignon, in Order 
to form a society of prophets: these 
men becamé the friends and coadju- 
tors of Richard Brothers. One of 
them, however, had doubts, and he 
went to see Brothers, prepared with a 
knife; so that, if any doubts of his 
apostolic’ missiun should arise, he 
might deliver such a message from 
the Lord as Eliud éarried to King 
Eglon. Thenew King of the Hebrews 
had not so much as a single Jewish 
historian. Mr. Sharpe became one of 
his diseiples, and beneath a well-en- 
graved portrait placed the following 
words :—‘* Fully believing this to be the 
man whom God hath appointed, I en- 
grave his likeness. W.S.”—Brothers 
wrote letters to the King, and to all 
the members of both Houses of Patlia- 
ment, anwwouncing his intention of 
speedily setting out fot Jeriisalcm. 
Some of his disciples actually shat up 
their shops, and many repaired to 
London tu join him.. Before ‘his de- 
parture, he was to prove the truth of 
his mission by a public miracle, and 
said he would throw down his stick 
in the Strand at noon-day, which, like 
the wand of Moses, would be converted 
into a serpent. In a like strain he 
threatened London with an earth- 
quake. 

NAUTICAL BREEDING. 

When the late Duke of York (bro- 
ther to George III.) went on board 
Lord Howe’s ship, a8 a midshipman, 
the different captains in the fleet at- 
tended, to pay him their respects, on 
the quarter-deck, He seemed not to 
know what it was to be subordinate, or 
to feel the necessity of moderation in 
the display. of that superiority which 
would naturally result from his high 
rank. He received them with some 
hauteur, which a sailor on the fore- 
castle observing, alter expressing his 
astonishment at the Duke’s Keeping 
his hat on, he told one of his mess- 
mates, that “the thing was not in its 
sphere,” adding, ‘‘ It is ne wonder he 
does not know manners, as he was ne- 
ver at sea before.” 

D’ALEMBERT. 

This great philosopher made consi- 
derable advances in his researches 

into 
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into physiological learning. He had 
a reflecting mind, and, well weighing 
the analogy that prevails throughout 
nature, was led to remark, that as we 
are acquainted with phosphoric and 
electric animals, it is not improbable 
that future times may discover plants 
which, like the torpedo and gymnotus, 
shall electrify the intruder who dares 
to approach them. The Abbé Bertho- 
lon and Dr. Ingenhouz were of the 
same opinion. As a portion of Jabour 
and attention appears now to be di- 
rected to investigating the interior of 
unexplored regions, this speculation, 
though a most singular one, may even- 
tually be found to be no miscon- 
ception. 
ORIGINAL LETTER OF S. DUCK THE POET 
TO MR. BENJAMIN KENNICOTT. 
Sir,—lI return you many thanks for 
the valuable present of your book, 
which I received by the hands of Mr. 
Lillington. I have read it once over 
with pleasure, and have begun it a 
second time ; and a second time I am 
edified,—hec decies repetita placebit. 
Your account of the tree of life, the 
Sabbath, and sacrifices, are very inge- 
nious; and, if you have not demonstra- 
tion, you have at least great probabi- 
lity on your side. But I ought to be 
very careful how I give my opinion on 
matters so abstruse, and so much 


Kew Green, in Surrey ; June 14, 1747. 


P.S.—I do not wonder to see Dr. Oliver 
among the number of your friends; he is 
one to all mankind. I have obligations to 
him myself, which I shall always acknow- 
ledge. If you see him in your way to De- 
vonshire, be so kind as to tell him that I 
frequently think of him with pleasure. 

LORD ROSSLYN, 
_ The difficulties of getting rid of a 
Scotch or Irish pronunciation are con- 
siderable ; but examples are not want- 
ing to stimulate those who are in pur- 
suit of this object. There is now in 
London a gentleman, in a high office 
of the law, who did not leave Scotland 
till after he had been some years ad- 
vanced in manhood; and yet, by re- 
Celving instruction for a few months 
only, according to the plan laid down 
by Sheridan, sen. he has conquered all 
the difficulties attached to inveterate 


habits. 1 allude to Lord Rosslyn, or 









bove the reach of want 
above the rea MY. capaci 
though (as you sleaiie in your “4 
ging letter,) there is some similituds 
in our.lives, yet the parallel Will not 
hold in the point of learning; for you 
have been, in that respect, much | 
pier than I have been, who have neve 
had the advantage of such a liber) 
education as you are blest with: jt 
being my misfortune to be a 

to the universities, of which you area, 
ornament. However, I shall not be 
wanting in diligence yet to improve my. 
self; and, as the chief duties of Chris. 
tianity (I mean those which are abso. 
lutely necessary to salvation,) lie in a 
narrow compass, and are pretty obvi- 
ous and plain, I will do my best en- 
deavour to recommend them in such 
& manner as may excite mankind to 
practise them; which if I cando,| 
shall think myself not entirely useless 
to society. And now, dear sir, | 
heartily congratulate you on your 
success, and the amazing progress you 
have made in the learned world; I sin- 


_cerely wish that it may turn out to the 


advantage of yourself in particular, as 
it must be to the benefit of mankind 
in general. When you come towards 
London, the honour of seeing you here 
would be extremely grateful to, sir, 
Your most obliged, 
humble servant, 


Duck 


Mr. Wedderburne, who was first soli- 
citor and then attorney general, am 
afterwards lord high chancellor. His 
speech, at present, is not to be 
guished from that of the most po 
lished natives of England, in point of 
pronunciation and of intonation. / 
instance of Lord Aylmoor, 4 lord 0 
session at Edinburgh, was yet more 
traordinary, for only by conversing 
and reading with actors, and other 
Englishmen, withoutleaving Scotian 
he arrived at a perfect accuracy ° 
pronunciation. 


LORD CHANCELLOR ELDON, 
Is a wonderful instance < g 
tune, and is justly praised [0! 
hommie. He aa he pupil Mr 
Bray, the great conveyancer, who w t 
the nephew of Matt. Duane, the eh 
Roman Catholic conveyancer. 
was his assiduity and attention, Mr. 
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Mr. B. observed, “there are several 
of the young men in my Office who 
equal and even greater talents 
than Scott, but none who fave equal 
tience, or plod so much,—I there- 
fore have great hopes of him.” 
Mr. Scott, however, had no great 
s of himself; for he despaired of 
rising inW estminster Hall, andactually 
conceived the idea of retiring into the 
country, and practising as a provincial 
lawyer. Accordingly, when the Re- 
cordership of Newcastle became va- 
cant, he applied to Mr. Bray for his 
interest on this occasion. ‘The latter 
assured him of his utmost efforts on 
his behalf, but recommended a longer 
trial. On a longer trial he succeeded. 
At that period he resided in Powis- 
place, near Great Ormond-street, in 


the immediate vicinity of his old mas-: 


ter; dined every day at half past 
three, and at five regularly trudged 
down to chambers. As he constantly 
passed the door of Mr. Bray, the lat- 
ter was accustomed to say to his wife 
(now Mrs. M‘Evoy), ‘“‘ Remark what 
I say, my dear; you will live to see 
this young man Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain!” a prophecy that was 
actually fulfilled in the course of avery 
few years. 

The pride of wealth of the Surtees 
was wounded at the alliance; the 
country banker and his family dis- 
dained connexion with the son of a 
coal-fitter, and the grandson of a coal- 
skipper ; but the young lawyer replied 
officially, by affixing his seal as Lord 
Chancellor to the docket that sanc- 
tioned the bankruptcy of the family. 


a: AN ODE, 
. ritten in 1775, 
On the Crimes aa by British Agents 
; in India. 
Twas beneath an hallow’d palm, 
On Ganges’ banks, a Bramin lay, — 
hat time, in atmospheres of balm, 
=" s golden lids inclos’d the eye of day. 
en Vision, holy prophetess, pass’d by ; 
€ mark’d the sage, and in his slumber- 
ing eye 
Marshal’d many a mystic shade, 
Te Many a drama she display’d, 
t pian heart the blood of pity 
y+ 
India's wilderness of woes, 
The Bondage, rapine, murder rose, 
Patriot-seer beheld, and up in phrenzy 
sprung. 
“ 
Hark! that sound—’tis torture’s cry ! 
\. € Christian vultures rage amain; 
mag im caves our Rajah’s die, 
= dominion—birthright was their 
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Afar I see their famish’d orphans roam, 
And none dare bid the princely wand’rers 
- home. 
Ha! what hireling sabres there 
Round yon shivering victim glare! 
Till, goaded on, his treasure he displays. 
Now the slaves dislodge the hoard, 
Bury now its slaughter’d lord ; 
While savagely serene their chief aloof 
surveys. 


“‘ Tndia, rise! thy sword unhouse, 
And red let retribution flow ; 
Round to thy monster-dens, and rouse 
Their yelling tenants forth upon thy foe. 
esas > thy snakes, thy crocodiles from 
ar, 

Such dragon-hosts beseem a Christian war. 
Ruffians! if they ’scape from these, 
*Scape thy demons of disease, 

If Ocean hence their guilt and plunder bear, 
Rise, monsoons, nor yield retreat, 
Rise and smite their miscreant fleet, 

The oaken ruins whelm, nor aught they 

harbour spare, 


“See sublimer vengeance rise! 
Avaunt ye tempests, tigers, snakes! 
On Heaven such mighty mischief cries, 
. And Heaven in dread hostility awakes. 
Lo! home that wretch attains, but how 
unblest! 
Guilt peoples there the dungeon of his 
breast. 
Horrors tend his wakeful lamp ; 
All his splendor horrors damp ; 
Misdeeds, like ghosts, before him threat- 
*ning rise. 
Livingly upstarts his hair, 
Ha! his dagger clench’d and bare! 
Mercy! that reeking plunge: his soul off 
’ screaming flies. 


“Jndia, triumph! and behold 
The wolves their prey to Europe bear ; 
Their doom lurks brooding in thy gold, 
Which here inert, sublimes to poison 
there. 
It there dissolves the charitics of life, 
And mangles states by luxury and strife. 
To thy pe tis decreed, 
. -Gold and ruin be their meed! 
This truth the fool of glory felt of yore, 
Britain’s freedom—(Britain’s all !) 
By the spoils of thine shall fall! 
Her iron-gripe shall cease, and thou shalt 
groan no more. 


MIDWIVES. 

In Gray’s Supplement to the Phar- 
macopoeia, it is stated, that “from 1728 
to 1758, during which time women 
were almost exclusively employed as 
midwives, out of 759,122 deaths, 6,481 
took place in child-bed ; while in eight 
years, from 1807 to 1814, when the 
apothecary men-midwives were as ex- 
clusively employed, out of 147,304 
deaths, 1,404 were in child-bed.” 


ORIGINAL 
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DARTMOOR ; . 
Fiom the Prize Poem of the “Royal Society of 
Literature.” 


Seputchral Cairns and Druidical Remains on 
the Moor. 
y ET what avails it, tho’ each moss-grown heap 
Still on the waste its lonely vigils keep, 
Guarding the dust which stumbers well beneath, 
(Nor need such care) from each cold season’s 
breath? 
Where is the voice to tell /eir tale. who rest, 
Thus rudely pillow’d, on the desert’s breast? 
Doth — sword sleep beside them ?—Hath there 
een 
A sound of battle midst the silent scene 
Where now the flocks repose ?—Did the scyth’d car 
Here reap its harvest in the rank of war? 
And rise these piles in memory of the slain, 
And the red combat of the mountain-plain ? 


It may be thus :—the vestiges of strife, 
Around yet lingering, mark the steps of life, 
And the rude arrow’s barb remains to tell 
How by its stroke perchance the mighty fell, 
To be forgotten. Vain the warrior’s pride, : 
The chieftain’s power—they had no bard, and died. 


But other scenes, from their untroubled sphere, 
Tl’ eternal stars of night bave witness’d here. 
There stands an altar of unsculptur’d stone, 

Far on the Moor, a thing of ages gone, 

Propp’d on its granite pillars, whence the rains, 

And pure bright dews, have lav’d the crimson stains, 

left by dark rites of blood; for here of yore, 

When the bleak waste a robe of forests wore, 

And many a crested oak, which now lies low, 

Wav’d its wild wreath of sacred misletoe; 

Here, at dead midnight, through the haunted shade, 

On Druid harps the quivering moonbeam play’d, 

And — were breath’d, that fill’d the deepening 
gloom 

With the pale shadowy people of the tomb, 


Or, haply, torches waving through the night, 
Bade the red cairn-fires blaze from every height. 
Like battle-signals, whose unearthly gleams 
Threw o’er the desert’s hundred hills and streams 
A savage grandeur; while the starry skies 
Kung with the peal of mystic harmonies, 

As the loud harp its deep-ton’d hymns sent forth 
Fo the storai-ruling powers,—the Wat-gods of the 
North. 
* * + . * . 


Prisoners of /Far confined on Dartmoor. 
But ages roll’d away; and England stood 
With her proud banner streaming o’er the flood, 
And with a lofty calmuess in her eye, 
And regal in collected niajesty, 
To breast the storm of battle, Every breeze 
sore sounds of triumph o’er her own blue seas; 
And other lands, redeem’d and joyous, drank 
The life-blood of her heroes, as they sank 
On the red fields they won; whose wild flowers wave 
Now in luxuriayt beauty o’er their grave. 
*Twas then the captives of Britannia’s war, 
Here, for their lovely southern climes afar, 
In bondage pin’d; the spel'-deluded throng, 
Drayy’d at Aimbition’s chs iot-wheels so long, 
‘Lo die,—because a de pot could not clasp 
A sceptre, fitted to bis bouncless grasp, 
Yes! they whase march had rock’d the ancient 
thrones 
And temples of the world; the deepeving tones 
(if whose advancing trumpet, from repose 
tad startled nations, wakening to their woes 
Were prisoners here. And there were some whose 
, ceeams : 
Were of sweet homes, by chainless mountain- 
streams, 
And of the vine-clad hi!ls, and manva strain 
Amd festal melody of Loire or Seine: 
And of those mothers who had watch'd an 
When on the field th’ anshelter’d con 
Batl’d with the midnight dews. 
there, 7 
Of steruer spirits, barden’d by despair 
Ww he, in their dark imaginings, again 
Fic’d the rich palace and the Stately fane, 


and wept, 
script slept, 
And some were 
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‘Drank in the'victim’s shriek as musi 
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And liv’d o’er scenes, the festivals of Death 
And there was mirth, too!—strange ung taray 


m 

More fearfal far than all the woes ' 
The laughter of cold hearts, pnd one 
From minds to which there is no sacred spring 
And transient bursts of fierce exulting glee 
The lightning’s flash upon its blasted tree, 


But still, howe’er the soul’s diseni 
If from wild revelry, or haughty a 
Or buoyant hope, it won an outward show, 
Slight was the mask, and all beneath it—woe, 


Yet was this all?—amidst the dungeon- 

The void, the stillness, of the captive’s r+ " 

Were ean no deeper thoughts?—and that dat 
ower, 

To whom Guilt owes one late, but dreadful 

The mighty debt through years of crime delay . 

But, as the grave’s, inevitably paid; - 


Came he not thither, in his curaleg Sem, 


The lord, the tamer of dark souls,—Remorse? 


Yes! as the night calls forth from sea and sky, 
From breeze and wood, a solemn harmony 
Lost, when the swift, triumphant wheels of day, 
In Jight and sound are hurrying on their way; 
Thus, from the deep recesses of the heart,’ 
‘The voice that sleeps, but never dies, might stat, 
Call’d up by solitude, each nerve to thrill, 
With accents heard not, save when all is still! 
The voice inaudible, when Havoc’s train 
Crush’d the red vintage of devoted Spain; 
Mute when Sierras to the war-whoop rung, 
And the broad light of conflagration prank 
From the South’s marble cities;—hush’d, midst 


cries 
That told the Heavens of mortal agonies; 
But gathering silent strength, to wake at last, 
In the conceatred thunders of the past. 


And there, perchance, some long-bewilder’d mind, 
Torn from its — sphere, its path confiy’d, 
Of village duties, in the Alpine glen, 
Where Nature cast its Jot ’midst peasant men; 
Drawn to that vortex, whose fierce Ruler blent 
The earthquake power of each wild element 
To lend the tide hay) tee his throne on high 
One impuise.more 0 p’rate energy; 
Might, Geen the billow’s awl ow oer, 
Which toss’d its wreck upon the storm-beat st 
Won from its wand’rings, past, by suffering tried, 
Search’d by remorse, by anguish parted 
Have fix’d at length its troubled hopes aud fears 
On tbe far world, seen brightest throngh ont teas: 
And in that hour of triumph er despair, 
Whose secrets all must learn, but none declare, 
When of the things to come a deeper sense 
Fills the rais’d eye of trembling Penitence, be 
Have turn’d to Him, whose bow is in the clo , 
Around life’s limits gathering as a shroud ;- 
The fearful mysteries of the heart who knows, 
And by the tempest calls it to repose. 


Who visited that death-bed ?—who can tell 
Its aetet sad tale, ae the “ night dwelt, 
And learn immertah lessons '—waio allt 
The struggling hope, by shame, by doubt repell’d- 
The agony of prayer,—the bursting tears,— 
The dark remem: ances of guilty years, 
Crowling upon the spixit in their mle the vis 
He, through the storm who look’d,—an 
light? P 
eS - @ 0% om 
Prospects. of Cultivation and Improvement 4 
Lats let the Waste Jift up the aie _ 
et the far-echoing solitudes re, a P 
And thou, lone Sacer! where no blithe reaper’s sont 
E’er lightly sped the summer hours oy ae 
Bid the wild rivers, from each mo — 
Rushing in joy, make music on theif course: 
Thou, whosesole records of existence @ 
The scene of barb’rous rites in ages dr cht eye 
And of some nameless combat; Hope's 0 
Beams o’er thee in the Hight of Prophecy- - 
Yet shalt thou smile, by busy culture ares. 
And the rich haryest wave upon thy breas*, 
Yet shall thy cottage smoke at dewy ane tht 
Rise in blue careatien above the flowering "And 











re was 


I, 
And, 


1822.] 


ind, *midst thy hamlet shades, the embosom’d 
‘ ’ 


Catch — deep-kindling heavens their earliest fire. 


that hour shall bless, the balmy close 

Bp ee day, the herald of repose, 

Basks in the blaze of ez free village hearth ; 

While peasant songs are on the joyous gales, 

And merry England’s voice floats up from all her 

vales. 
. there sweeter sounds ; and thou shalt hear 

achaaie Heaven’s immortal host are dear, 
Oh! if there still be melody on earth, 

Worthy the sacred bowers where man had birth, 
When angel steps their paths rejoicing trod, 

And the air trembled with the breath of God; 

it lives in those sweet accents, to the sky, 

Borne from the lips of stainless infancy, 
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When holy strains, from life’s pure fount which 
sprun 


g. 
Breath’d with deep rev’rence, falter on its tongue. 


And such shall be thy masic! when the cells 
Where Guilt, the child of hopeless Mis’ry, dwells, 
(Aus to wild strength by desperation wrought, — 

n silence broods o’er many a fearful thought,) © 
Resouud to ry voice; and childhood theace,— 
Ere the cold blight hath reach’d its innocence, 
Ere that soft rose-bloom of the soul be fled, — 
Which Vice but breathes on, and its hnes are dead— 
Shall at the call press forward, to be made 
A noe offering, meet for Him whe said, 

** Mercy, not gacrifice!”” And when, of old, 
Clouds of rich incense from his altars roll’d, 
Dispers’d the smoke of perfumes, and laid bare 
The heart’s deep folds, to rend its homage there. 
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VERY useful and interesting 

botanical work, by J.C. Leucus, 
has been published at Nuremberg. It 
is entitled, “‘ Anleitung Zum Anbau 
Auskindischer Pflanzen,” (Directions 
for the Cultivation of Exotic Plants,) 
witha Supplement, explaining the me- 
thod of preserving them from the bad 
eflects of the climate, and on the 
easiest mode of increasing: its heat. 
After giving their classification, mode 
of culture, &e. in the first chapter, the 
author considers the peculiar differ- 
ences between the German and the 
more southern climates, their soil and 
atmosphere, as affecting the growth 
and formation of the plants: to which 
he adds remarks on the possibility of 
their naturalization in northern lati- 
tudes. Three supplements follow :— 
Ist. Respeeting means to facilitate 
their growth with us. 2d. On the fo- 
reign Origin of many plants, now com- 
monly grown here. 3d. Observations 
on hot-houses, and on the manner in 
which several are now heated by 
‘team. Jt is-altogether deserving the 
notice of scientific and botanical 
students. 

The first part of “Transactions of 
the Practical Medical Society of St. 
Petersburgh, established in 1819, for 
the purpose of commanicating to the 
whole body the various facts and re- 
sults obtained by each member’s per- 
‘onal experience in the course of his 
practice. ‘Fhe present volume embraces 
many valuable and interesting papers 
*n peculiar cases, with the modes of 
treatment in some of the must danger- 
ous diseases, by the first professors 
— physicians ; such as Bluhm, Mil- 
‘usen, Wolff, Harder, and Miiller.— 

ther societies are, in the same man- 
- springing up in St. Petersburgh, 
and different parts of the Russian do- 
minions, which will in a short time 


create a rapid diffasion of knowledge, 
the parent of liberty, to which we cor- 
dially wish success. 

A work, entitled “Spain and the 
Revolution,” published at Leipsic, 
contains many striking facts and ob- 
servations relative to that great event. 
It is divided into five parts, compre- 
hending the theory of revolutions in 
gencral:—On the situation of Spain, 
from the period of 1761 to 1818; on 
the influence of the new doctrines, 
leading to the revolution at Aranjuez ; 
on the French invasion; the Junta of 
Seville ; the Cortez; on the return of 
the King, his rejection of the Consti- 
tution, and the fate of the liberals and 
the serviles, &c. The mere circula- 
tion of these facts, independant of an 
arguments, cannot fail to do good, 
and produce some sensation even in 
Germany. 

Professor AmbBrozio Levati, of 
Milan, has lately produced a work in 
five volumes, entitled “the Travels 
of Francesco Petrarca, in’ France, 
Germany, and Italy.” It is in part 
taken from historical! facts and real 
incidents in the poet’s life, and in 
part embellished with fictitious narra- 
tives. So far, we do not think the 
author has shown his taste and judg- 
ment; as fine and abundant materials 
were to be found without the least 
need to have recourse to imagina’ 
adventures, and mingling trath: with 
fable. However delightful such a 
subject, and however amusing and in- 
teresting it may thus be rendered, the 
author should have previously reflect- 
ed, what a desideratum a good and 
faithful life of Petrarch, is, even yet, 
among the Italians, and how much 
more honour he might have acquired 
had he, in preference to the present, 
undertaken and accomplished it. 

A publication has appeared at 
Mentz, 
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Mentz, by M. Tuoest, entitled, “the 
History of Magic, Demons, Sorcerers, 
&c.” which contains an affecting nar- 
rative of numbers that have suffered 
for the pretended crime of magic. 
The cases enumerated are proved 
from unequivocal authority. In these 
excesses of the magistrates, female 
sorcerers have been the greatest suf- 
ferers. Among other curious articles 
in the collection, we learn that Chris- 
topher de Rantzow, a gentleman of 
Holstein, whose heated imagination 
had misled his understanding, con- 
signed eighteen persons to the flames, 
at one time, the wretched victims of a 
merciless superstition. In a village 
called Lindheim, containing about 600 
inhabitants, not less than thirty were 
destroyed by fire, in the narrow space 
contained between the years 1661 and 
1665. In this inhuman plan of treat- 
ment, towards an unhappy class of 
persons, the author points out Wurtz- 
burg as having frequently been sub- 
ject to well-merited reproach. It 
pears from the Acta Magica of Nau- 
bers, that, between the years 1627 and 
1629, 127 individuals perished, in si- 
milar instances of cruelty, practised 
by their brother men. The principal 
objects of such nefarious dealings 
were old women or travellers, and fre- 
quently poor children from nine to ten 
years of age. Occasionally, such out- 
rages have been perpetrated on per- 
sons of some consequence, proficients 
in knowledge, above the general ap- 
prehension of the age, or such as had 
acquired property by their industry. 
Among many others, in the shocking 
detail, are the respectable names of 
fourteen vicars, two young gentlemen, 
some counsellors, the largest or most 
corpulent man in Wurtzburg, and his 
wife, the handsomest woman in the city, 
and a student or scholar engaged in 
the study of foreign languages. These 
innocent sufferers were frequently put 
to the torture. But what must our 
feelings and principles incline us to 
think of an enormity here brought to 
recollection, in the instance of a poor 


girl that suffered so late as in the year 
1749? 





Statistics of the Prussian Dominions. 
These extend from the frontiers of 
Russia to those of France, and consist 
of an assemblage of slips and samples 
of almost all the German nations. By 
the war of 1806 the monarchy lost 
one-fifth part of its population; but, 
9° 





by the peace of 1815 Pres . 
} ce 0 » a . 
ble part of those losses was Slots. 
ed, and the acquisition of the -. 
tries on the Rhine proved a souree 
aggrandizement, forming a strikj 
contrast, as to Statistical calealy 
tions, to the arid tracts beyond the 

Vistula. 

All the Prussian states, at present 
are divided into ten provinces, and 
these are subdivided into twenty-seven 
districts of Regency, and 338 circles, 
The surface, not including the lakes, 
comprehends 13,744 square leagues, 
of twenty-five toa degree. The popv- 
lation, including the military, may be 
rated at 10,976,252, which allows 798 to 
a square league. The inhabited houses 
are estimated at 1,570,805, including 
the cities, towns, or villages. The ci- 
ties or principal towns, in number 
1027, are divided into four classes. 
Those of the first rank are Berlin, 
Breslau, Dantzic, Cologne, Konigs- 
berg, Magdeburg, Stettin,. Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Elberfeld, and Bremen. 
The towns of the second rank are 133 
in number, twenty-seven of which are 
in the countries on the Rhine, while 
the three great provinces of the east, 
that is, Eastern and Western Prussia 
and Posen, have only sixteen. The 
towns of the third class, in number 
401, are suchas have a population ex- 
ceeding 1500 individuals. Of those 
of the fourth rank, in number 483, we 
find 244 of a population inferior to 
1500, and the other 239 are below a 
thousand. Throughout the Prussian 
states, according to the census of 1819, 
the number of horses was 1,332,276; 
of horned cattle, 4,275,705 ; of sheep, 
9,065,720. With respect to the pro- 
ductions of the soil, the means 
materials of industry, commerce, h 
other resvurces, that constitute the 
riches of a state, the Board of net 
tics at Berlin intend hereafter to pu 
lish the requisite details. 


Brief Analysis of the Report presen 
to the Minister of Interior, by 
French Medical Commission sent 
Barcelona. 4 
In general, according to the conce 

trated view which these physicial 

give of the contagion, it isno other a 

the yellow fever; as such, they ” 

always considered it, though they ™ y 


‘<nositively. They mall 
not declare this positively Y itsrse 


tain, that the malady did nottak 
in Barcelona, that it did not origin® 


e 
the filthiness of the streets,  vealthful 











a ctalatie und aaa 

ful condition e harbour; 
~s parte their residence, they could 
never trace any infectious scent ; that 
in the streets the best aired and kept 
the cleanest, the disorder raged the 
most; and that 300 fishermen, lodged 
in the most unhealthy quarter of the 
city, had escaped the dreadful scourge, 
merely from living in seclusion. In 
short, they represent Barcelona, where 
the plague first made its appearance, as 
one of the most healthy places they 
have known. Ay) 

According to the physicians, the 
contagion was brought over in vessels 
fromthe Havannah. Among other in- 
stances, they refer to one called the 
Grand Turk, the captain of which 
having brought his family on-board for 
a day or two, saw them all perish, on 
their return to Barcelonetta. In the 
Spanish polacre, Nuestra Senora del 
Carmen, a poor passenger taken on- 
board for charity, from Alicant, died 
the day after his landing at Barcelona. 
The French brig, the Josephine, from 
intercourse with other vessels in the 
road, was so infected as to endanger 
the lives of the second captain, the 
lieutenant and the sailors, and it be- 
came necessary to place the vessel in 
quarantine. 

Hereupon, the local authorities gave 
orders for removing the sick into laza- 
rettos, and for removing some sus- 
pected ships to a distance, and for 
sinking others, but this order the peo- 
ple refused to obey. Atone time they 
carried away, by violence, some sick 
men that the soldiers were conveying 
fo the lazarettos. The plague then 
continued its ravages, till the officers of 
s°vernment, and half of the inhabi- 
tants, were obliged to flee. During 
100 days, from the last week in August 
to the 2d of December, of 70,000 inha- 
bitants that remained, one-third had 
caught the fever, and1700died. Chil- 
dren of tender age, women, persons in 
easy circumstances, those subject to 
ane perspiration, or such as had 

een infected before, suffered the least, 

a these exceptions were not abso- 
"te, especially in the last case. 

F he French physicians, in tracing 
'€ contagion from street to street, and 
‘om house to house, fuund the slightest 

mmunication frequently sufficient to 

a the infection. All the se- 
Westered places, as the citadel, the 
Prisous, &e. werésecure. The malady 
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is considered to be transmissible, by 
contact, either with persons or with 
household goods, merchandize, &c. 
and at short distances, by the air that 
environs the objects of infection. 

M. Rochoux, a member of the same 
medical commission, (sent into Spain 
by the French government,) has not 
concurred with the testimony of his 
colleagues, in their researches to detect 
and explain the contagion ; but, though 
he separated from them, his attention 
was no less engaged in the speculation. 
The facts, experiments, and arguments, 
which he collected, he has presented to 
the public, in a “ Dissertation on the 
Yellow Typhus.” 

He allows it to be of a contagious 
nature ; a deleterious principle, readily 
transmissible by contact with indivi- 
duals, or articles of clothing and mer- 
chandise. He also recommends insu- 
lation, and considers it as a preserva- 
tive, but differs from his associates on 
two essential points, the nature and 
the origin of the malady. He insists 
that it is not the yellow fever of the 
West Indies, but a species of typhus, 
analogous to that which often breaks 
out in prisons and hospitals. He calls 
it the yellow fever, being, like other 
descriptions of typhus, a local malady 
not brought to Karcelona, but formed 
and propagated there by a train of cir- 
cumstances. 

M. Rochoux endeavours to shew, 
that the contagion appeared first in the 
shipping, and thence spread into the 
city and Barcelonetta, withmore or less 
malignity, asthe distance was greater, or 
otherwise, from the point of departure. 
He denies that it was imported from 
the Havannah, alleges that it is un- 
known in the island of Cuba, and that 
it was known in Europe prior to the 
discovery of America; in favour of this 
opinion, he quotes Hippocrates. 

To the above he adds, as facts, that 
the symptoms of this disease have been 
well marked and related, as produced 
at Barcelona, in the 14th, 15th, and 
16th, centuries. : 

The causes of the contagion the 
doctor discovers in the unhealthful 
condition of the port; and he points 
out the connexion between the disease, 
and the great number of vessels 
crowded together, in circumstances 
constantly found to be dangerous in hot 


seasons. 
NEW 
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To BensamMin THompson, of Ayton 
Cottage, Durham ; for a Method of 
facilitating the Conveyance of Car- 
riages along Iron and Wood Rail- 
ways, Tramways, and other Roads.— 
Oct. 24, 1821. 

HIS invention consists in the ap- 

plication or use of two or more 
fixed or stationary steam or other 
engines, placed upon the railway, 
tramway, or road intended to be used, 
at such a distance from cach other as 
the nature of the line chosen shall 
render most convenient, and in such 

a manner, as that the action of such 

steam, or other engines, shall be inter- 

changeable and reciprocal, in the 
mode herein-after mentioned. 

There are various modes in use by 
which animal and mechanical powers 
are made available for the purpose of 
conveying carriages upon rail and 


* 
tramways, where the trade or car- 


riage is principally, or altogether, in 
one direction. Fixed engines are 
employed to draw loaded carriages 
up inclined planes, the empty car- 
riages being enabled by their gravity, 
and the declination of such planes, to 
run down the same, and take out the 
rope from the engine along with them. 
Self-acting inclined planes are made 
use of where it is expedient to pass 
loaded carriages down declivities suf- 
ficiently great to allow their pulling 
upward an empty set of carriages at 
the same time. And, where neither 
the acclivity nor the declination of a 
road is such as to admit of one or the 
other of these methods being adopted, 
then horses are used for the purpose of 
drawing the carriages, and in some, 
although very few instances, loco-mo- 
live engines. Endless chains have 
also been applied, but, owing to the 
great friction, and consequent waste 
of power, attendant on them, their use 
has been very circumscribed, and their 
application limited to comparatively 
very short distances. These modes, 
combined or separately, according to 
circumstances, have hitherto afforded 
the means by which rail and tram- 
ways have been travelled. 

Mr. Thompson’s method might in 
most cases, and with considerable ad- 
vantage, supersede them all. Whe- 
ther the line of road rises or falls, much 
or little, is level or undulating, mat- 
ters not; the carriages, loaden or 
empty, are made to pass in both direc- 
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Oct. 1, 


. 


tions, with a uniformity of Progress 
and at the same time with a di 
not heretofore known. A road o 
which this invention is to be applied 
must be divided into stages, attention, 
being given in determining their dis. 
tances, to the nature of the line, iy 
regard to curves or bends, and to the 
undulation of the surface. The nearer 
itapproaches to a level, and the fewer, 
as also the easier, the bends are, the 
better will it allow of the stages being 
extended. On the other hand, should 
the line prove to.be a very uneven 
one, with frequent and short bends, 
then the intervals or spaces, between 
stage and stage, will necessarily be re- 
quired to be shortened accordingly, 
The engines are severally to be fur- 
nished with two rope-wheels, and a 
rope to each, of a length and strength 
suitable to the stage upon which they 
are to be used. The rope-wheelsmust 
be so constructed as to allow of a 
ready connexion, or the contrary, 
with their respective engines, so as to 
be capable of being acted upon by 
them, or of turning round, indepen- 
dently, at the will of the engine man. 
This may be readily accomplished by 
any one of the modes in use with mill 
wrights for throwing machinery into 
or out of gear, with a moving power. 
In cases of greater inequality of sur- 
face, the saving would be in a stil 
greater ratio. A further and very 
important reduction in the cost of a 
new road would result from its adop- 
tion, In the formation of a road itls 
generally necessary to make deep 
cuts and raise high batteries, in order 
to obtain a uniformly rising, failing, oF 
level surface; and it frequently hap- 
pens, too, that the direct line of way 
must be materially diverged from to 
favour that purpose. é 
Mr. 'Thompson’s plan dispenses = 
such nice reo remem we 
engines being capable of surmiowm 
acclivities, a the wheel which gives 
out the following, or passive ao 
affording the means of restraming 
too rapid progress of the bee 
down a declivity. In short, , 
no country, however uneven OF V4 his 
ble its surface, but that may, by ! 
method, be traversed. For conve 
of minerals underground, where 
unevenness of the strata and ayn 
neral disposition to undulation 0 


*, e- 
allow of a uniformly ascending, 
, scending, 
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ccending, or level road, Mr. Thomp- 
gon’s invention 1s peculiarly appli- 
cable. His method of facilitating the 
conveyance of carriages along iron 
and wood rail-ways, tram-ways, and 
other roads, consists im the reciprocal 
action of two engines, standing at the 
extremities of a stage, or portion of 
road to be travelled over, one engine 
drawing the carriages forward in a 
direction towards itself, and along 
with them a rope from the other en- 
cine; which rope, in its turn, pulls the 
same or other waggons, by means of 
the other engine, back again, and also 
arope therewith; thus, by the alter- 
nately active and passive agency of 
two ropes, are the powers of fixed 
engines made to act in opposite direc- 
tions, thereby causing a road to be 
traversed both ways, by loaden or 
empty carriages, and at any desired 
speed. It is the reciprocal and inter- 
changeable application of power, as 
hath been described, which he claims 
as his invention. 

Upon the waggon-way from Ouston 
Colliery, in the county of Durham, 
seven miles from Newcastle, leading 
to the river Tyne, four miles below 
that place, and in length seven miles 
and a quarter, a stage has been select- 


ed, upon which this new method of 


conveyance has been put in force. 
The distance of the two engines from 
each other is 2,315 yards; the upper 
end whereof is a steep inclined plane, 
923 yards long, up which the carriages 
are drawn by the Ayton engine ; and 
the remaining portion, which is 1,992 
yards, has been heretofore worked by 
ten powerful horses, the ascent of it 
being 654 feet, but not a regular accli- 
vity. The engine at the lower end 
was for the purpose of drawing loaden 
Waggons up an inclined plane, ex- 
tending 387 yards in the contrary di- 
rection, or towards the colliery. 

Six loaden waggons, coupled toge- 
ther, carrying the same number of 
Neweastle chaldrons, or 15 tons 18 
cwt. of coals, pass upward at a speed 
of 104 feet per second, or seven miles 
an hour, with the greatest ease and 
certainty, affording a dispatch by no 
on derived previously from the use 
‘ animal power. The two.extremi- 
> ana to each other, are furnished 

th flags, to give alternate signals of 

“readiness of the waggons to proceed. 

én the atmosphere is hazy, and the 

- Cannot be seen, signals are made 

“MONTHLY Mac. No. 373. : 
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by drawing forward the rope three or 
four yards, with the engine, at that 
end from which the waggons are in- 
tended to go, and which is instantly 
perceived at:the other end. And in 
the dark (for the work is daily prose- 
cuted during five or six hours’ absence 
of light at this period of the’ year,) 
signals are: given by a fire kept at 
each end for lighting the workmen, 
which is shut from, or opened to, the’ 
view of the opposite extremity by 
means of a door. A person accompa- 
nies the waggons constantly, seated in 
a chair fixed securely upon the fore’ 
end of one of the soles of the leading 
waggon of the set, which is easily re-- 
moved from one to another. The use 
of such attendant is to disengage the 
hauling-rope from the waggons, by 
means of a spring-catch, in the event. 
of any sudden emergency, such as the 
breaking of a wheel or rail, or the ha- 
zard of running down any object, the 


stage in question lying over a common. 


The methods of Blenkinsop, Chap-=' 
man, and Brunton, (says Mr. Thonip- 
son in his observations in the Reper-- 
tory,) are grounded on principles that 
supply the means of surmounting tole- 
rably steep acclivities—all others de-’ 
pend on the resistance offered by the 
iron rails or plates to the surfaces of 
the wheels for the application of 
power to the purpose of locomotion ; 
and it becomes an object, conse- 
quently, in those cases, to create as’ 
much friction as possible at the con-' 
taction of the wheels with the rails or: 
plates. A quarter of an inch rise in 
every yard of way may, however, be 
considered as the greatest acclivity 
they can be rendered capable of over- 
coming with a load. The friction 
thus occasioned, and otherwise, toge- 
ther With the movement of the ma- 
chine itself, causes so extravagant a 
dissipation of power as to leave, com- 
paratively, but a small portion effec- 
tive of that which the engine really 
applies ; so that it is not safe to calcu- 
late on its yielding regularly more 
than about thirty-five per cent. of the 
force exerted. One supernumerary 
engine to every three, or at the most: 
four, will be found necessary, together 
with the incessant and vigilant care’ of 
a superintending mechanic, to secure - 
a tolerable degree of eertainty. The 
application of fixed reciprocating en- 
gines requires no more than a single 
way ; sidings or passings being neces- 

li sary 
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sary only at the stages, by which alone 
about a fifth of all the materials would 
be saved, for six sidings of seventy 
yards each are necessary in every mile 
of horseway.— Repertory. 





To Mr. Wittiam Lane, of Birming- 
ham; for Improvements on Horizon- 
tal Roasting-jacks.—Oct. 21. 
These improvements consist in 

uniting the power of several springs 

together, by means of which their 
forces are applied collectively to pro- 
duce the movement. Spring-barrels 
or cylinders are employed, each con- 
taining a spring of steel coiled round 
an axle, to which it is attached at one 






(Oct. 1, 
end, and to the cylinder at .the Other: 
the nature of which spring-barrels a, 
well known as commonly applied to 
spring jacks and to clock mover 
Two, three, or more of these Spring. 
barrels are connected by means of 
cog-wheelsupon their periphery, which, 
by taking into each other, combine thy. 
effect of the several springs, the object of 
which is to gain an accumulated power, 

The patentee rests his invention 
merely in the combining of sever 
spring-barrels together by means of 
geer, so as to employ the united power 
or effect of several springs together to 
produce the rotatory-motion.—London 
Journal of Arts. 





CAPT. BROWN’S SUSPENSION PIER AT BRIGHTON, 


Capt. Brown, the architect of the 
Suspension Iron Bridge over the 
Tweed, of which we gave an engra- 
ving and description in our Number 
for August, has applied the same sus- 
pension principle to the construction 
of Piers, and is at this time erecting 
one at Brighton in the place and form 
represented in the engraving. 

About two years since, he erected a 
pier on this principle in Leith roads; 
while at the same time a solid stone 
pier, on the old principle, was erected 
near the same spot. The situation is 
a rough one, and in the course of the 
past winter the stone pier was so much 
shaken by the heavy gales, as to ren- 
der it necessary to take it down; while 
the suspension pier of Capt. Brown 
remained as firm as at its first erection. 

The principle is similar to that of 
the Suspension Bridge described in a 
former number; the plateau is sus- 
pended from chains, which hang from 
pier to pier, and the piers themselves, 
consisting of separated iron bars, are 
of course, as such, exposed to a very 
slight action of the water. 

Such a pier at Brighton will be at- 
tended with immense advantages to 
that flourishing town, which at present 


is without any port, and affords no 
means of embarkation and debarka- 
tion, while its much exposed anc 
affords no security to vessels of any 
description in agale of wind. Theplan 
at Brighton will also add a luxury to 
the town, as well as an indispensable 
convenience ; for it is proposed to make 
a road for business and pleasure under 
the cliff, and thereby render ‘the pier 
itself a place of fashionable and luxu- 
rious promenade. The execution of 
the entire design will cost about 
25,0001. ; but the pier, without the road 
and parade, might have been erected 
for about 15,0001. 
We regard this plan of erecting 
piers as of the highest social impor- 
tance; for many parts of our coast 
will by this means be rendered acces- 
sible to navigators, and convenient 
for commerce and communication; 
while the expense of repairing and 
rebuilding stone piers will be prevented. 
On the sandy coasts of France, Flan- 
ders, and Holland, they will . prove 
eminently useful, by enabling the g0- 
vernments of those countries to catty 
out piers into deep water, W! i 
simultaneously creating impracticabé 
sand-bars as in stone-piers. 
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THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 
HIS noble Institution have just 
. published their sixteenth Report. 
It is eyes large, and abounds in 
papers and documents of I 
sity and interest. ers 3 
; The im Report of the direc- 
Ors, with the Supplementary R 
which followed it, and which pAb an 
an abstract of the papers laid on the 
table of the House of Commons, in the 





last session of parliament, on the A 
ject of the Slave Trade, exhibit 
most afflicting view of the extent ” 
which this trade was still carried 0” 0 
the subjects of several European Pies 
ers, and of the unparalleled enorm™ 
which attended its continuance. 

An address to his majesty, fou! » 
on these authentic documents, '¥ 
moved in the House of Lords! a. 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and tea 





122.] 

of Commons by _ Wilber- 

‘mploring his majesty to repre- 
a wee nn urgent manner, to the 
different governments whose subjects 
were engaged in this nefarious com- 
merce, the necessity of their adopting 
stronger and more effectual measures 
of repression, in order to discharge 
their plainest and most incumbent 
obligations, and to. redeem the solemn 
pledges they had given to this country 
and to Europe, respecting the entire 
abolition of the slave trade. 

The correspondence of his majesty’s 
government with foreign governments, 
during the past year, has recently been 
laid before parliament. But the only 
notice which is there taken of the 
above addresses, is contained in a Cir- 
cular letter from the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry to our ambassadors at Paris, 
Brussels, Lisbon, and Madrid. 

The whole line of Western Africa, 
from the river Senegal to Benguela ; 
thatis to say, from about the latitude of 
15° north, to the latitude of about 13° 
south; has, during that period, swarmed 
with slave vessels,—and that an active 
and increasing slave trade has also 
been carried on upon the eastern 
shores of that continent, particularly 
from the island of Zanzebar. 

The chief seat of this detestable 
traflic on the west coast, may be consi- 
dered to be the rivers Bonny and 
Calabar. It was ascertained on good 
authority, by Captain Leeke of his 
majesty’s ship Myrmidon, that from 
July 1820 to October 1821, an interval 
of about fifteen months, 190 slave-ships 
had entered the former river, and that 
162 had entered the latter, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing slaves ; a fact which 
may aflord some idea of what must 
have been the dreadful aggregate of 
misery inflicted, during the last year, 
on that unhappy portion of the globe. 

An active slave trade has been 
unceasingly carried on between the 
adjoining continent and the islands of 
Bissao and Cape de Verd. These 
islands are used as depéts for the 
‘laves taken thither in canoes and 
small vessels, by French and other 
slave-traders, with the view of being 
alerwards removed to the Havannah 
vt to the French West-India Islands. 
me it is to the rivers which run into 

€ Bight of Benin, and into that of 

lafra, that the Portuguese slave- 
ships chiefly resort. Many such ves- 
bent sig course of the last year, have 
ound there by his majesty’s ships 
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completely furnished with all the im- 
plements of their criminal traffic, and 
in a state of readiness to embark their 
human cargo. The traffic, however, 
has been but ina slight degree checked 
by these discoveries: for as it is only 
when slaves have actually been em- 
barked that they can be seized by 
British cruizers, the persons engaged 
in the trade often take no pains to con- 
ceal the purpose of their voyage; on 
the contrary, they seem to exult in the 
mortification to which our naval officers 
are subjected, in a great number of in- 
stances, of being obliged by the terms 
of the conventions to leave them un- 
molested. 
At the Congress of Vienna, as has 
already been remarked, Portugal held 
out some hope that in 1823 she would 
entirely abolish her slave trade. That 
hope, it is greatly to be feared, will 
prove altogether delusive, as no step 
appears yet to have been taken to rea- 
lize it, and as every application to that 
effect, on the part of Great Britain, has 
hitherto been eluded by the Portu- 
guese government. ; 
The revolution which has recently 
occurred in Portugal may possibly 
have interrupted the negotiations on 
this subject. But it suggests also a 
hope, that the Portuguese nation, in 
vigorously asserting its own rights, will 
not be forgetful of the equally sacred 
rights of their African brethren, and 
that they will allow the voice of justice 
and humanity to be heard among them. 
Much may also be anticipated from 
that diffusion of information on the 
subject, which the liberty of the Portu- 
guese press will now facilitate, and by 
which the public opinion may be en- 
lightened, and the decision of the Por- 
tuguese Cortes eventually influenced. 
Inthe month of April, 1821, Spain 
appeared still so attached to the slave 
trade, that not only was a law for its 
more effectual repression, which had 
been proposed by that able and active 
friend of humanity, the Count de 
Torreno, rejected by the Cortes, but an 
intimation was given to his majesty’s 
government of their intending to apply 
for two years’ farther extension of the 
term fixed by treaty for its abolition. 
To this intimation Lord Londonderry 
replied in the most peremptory terms, 
that his majesty neither would nor 
could lend himself to such a pro- 
position. 
A few months later, however; a much 
better. spirit began to manifest -* 
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On the 27th of August the Spanish 
minister declared, that orders had been 
given for the punctual enforcement of 
the treaty on this subject; and in the 
month of January last, an article was, 
on the motion of the Count de Torreno, 
introduced into the criminal code to 
the following purport, viz:— ; 
Extract from the Criminal Code of Spain. 
“ ART. 276.—All owners and fitters out, 
captains, masters, and officers of Spanish 
vessels which shall or may purchase negroes 
on the coast of Africa, or shall introduce 
them into any part of the Spanish domi- 
nions, or that shall be captured with slaves 
on-board, shall forfeit the ship or vessel ; 
the produce of which, when sold, is to be 
considered as a fine; besides which, such 
offending persons shall be condemned to 
ten years’ hard labour on the public works. 
‘The same penalties and forfeitures shall 
also attach to ail owners, proprietors, cap- 
tains, masters, and officers of all foreign 
ships or vessels, who shall or may in like 
manner introduce slaves into any of the 
ports of the monarchy. 
** All negroes found on-board, or intro- 
duced by any of the above-mentioned 
means, shall be declared free. 


“Of the produce arising from the sale of 
the slave-ships, one part shall be distri- 
buted among the negroes, that they may be 
reconveyed to their own country, or be 
enabled to form establishments in the 
country wherethey are introduced.” 

As yet, however, there has been no 

relaxation of that trade in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. Fewer vessels, indeed, 
have appeared on the African coast 
during the last year under the Spanish 
flag; but the importations into the 
island of Cuba, especially under the 
flag of France, have been large ; while 
the only attempt made there to check 
them by bringing onc of the vessels so 
employed before the mixed Commission 
Court of that place proved abortive. 
The whole number of Spanish slave- 
ships condemned at Sierra Leone, by 
the Mixed Commission Court, has 
been eleven, of which three were con- 
demned during the last year. 

The flag of France has maintained 
during the last, as in some former 
years, its guilty pre-eminence. Almost 
every part of the African coast, whe- 
ther on its western or eastern shores is 
actually crowded with French contra- 
bandists. Although a French squa- 
dron has for some time been stationed 
on the coast of Africa, for the express 
purpose of suppressing the slave trade 
no usetul effort appears to have been 
made by it. While the slave-ships of 
France are to be found on every part 





f th t, the French LOvt 
0 e€ coast, the French crui 

not, as far as is known, =o ie 
capture. They have even met With 
ships trading for slaves under the flag 
of France, and, after exchangi civi. 
lities with them, have left them 
lested to pursue their illegal and crinj. 
nal traffic. It is even affirmed, that 
they are without any instructions from 
their government to seize French 
slave-ships. 

At Senegal and Goree, which form 
the head-quarters of the squadron, the 
merchants, and even some public func. 
tionaries, are still deeply engaged in 
this traffic. Few large ships, indeed, 
now export slaves from these settle. 
ments. The trade is chiefly conducted 
in small craft, which pass from the 
African Continent to the Portuguese 
Islands of Bissao and Cape de Verd, 
and there deposit their slaves; the 
only effect, even at Senegal and 
Goree, of all the vaunted measures of 
repression adopted by the French go- 
vernment, being this, that some addi- 
tional caution is used in the mode of 
carrying on the trade. In other parts 
of the coast, the British cruiser, 
wherever they touch, find the French 
flag spreading its protection over an 
immense number of slave-ships. The 
coast appears to be almost covered 
with them. 

But the ravages of the French slave- 
traders are not confined to the western 
shores of that devoted continent. The 
eastern coast, and especially the island 
of Zanzebar, have recently attracted 
the cupidity of these lawless advet- 
turers; and an extensive traflic has 
been carried on thence for the supply 
not only of the Isle of Bourbon, but 
even of the island of Cuba. 

A vessel, with 344 slaves on-board, 
named Le Succés, was detained 
April 1821 by his majesty’s ship Menal, 
Capt. Moresby, and carried into the 
Isle of France, where, no claim of pos 
session or property being preferred, 
she was condemned, and the slaves 
liberated. Thisvery vessel, Le Succts, 
had already made a successful yay 
voyage from Zanzebar to the Isle Fe 
Bourbon, where she had safely _— 
248 slaves; the governor, M. Mylus, 
having been informed of the trans 
tion, had instituted judicial proceed 
ings against her; but the J - 
whose office it was to try the cau 
having themselves participated - 
crime by purchasing some © 


“ e . T: 
slaves, concurred in acquitting her; 


and, 














uraged by this impunity, she 
am enwnediatel dispatched for ano- 
rs cargo of Africans,, and was re- 
turning with them to the Isle of Bour- 
bon, when she was detained by the 
Menai. Nothing is more worthy of no- 
tice than the thorough hatred which 
theslave-traders appear to have enter- 
tained for Governor Mylius; who has 
since unfortunately been recalled, and 
whom they pay this uation the com- 
liment to accuse of ** Anglomania and 
philanthropy,” merely, as it would ap- 
pear, because he was determined con- 
scientiously to fulfil the duties of his 
ofice, and was alive to the calls of hu- 
manity and justice. 

It appears from the papers found on- 
board ‘Le Succés,” that 248 slaves 
which she landed in the Isle of Bour- 
bon in her first voyage, cost only 9,943 
dollars; and that the proceeds of the 
sale of these slaves amounted to 
29,564 dollars. ‘The 344 slaves which 
she took on-board, on her second 
voyage, cost only 10,214 dollars ; and 
would have yielded, if sold at the same 
rate with the former cargo, upwards of 
40,000 dollars. In like manner, the 
authentic prospectus of a slave-voyage 
from Havre, inserted in the appendix 
to the Report of last year, exhibits on 
an outfit of 53,000 francs, a net profit of 
upwards of 166,000 francs. 

In the session of 1821, as well as in 
that of the present year, various im- 
portant discussions have taken place 
on this subject in the legislative cham- 
bers; and, although the French govern- 
menthas not yet been induced to fulfil 
its distinct and reiterated promise, to 
make the Abolition Laws more severe 
and efficacious ; although, on the con- 
trary, it appears to have become more 
reluctant than ever to adopt the mea- 
sures required for- its -repression-;-yet 
g0od may be expected to arise from 
the frequent agitation of the question. 

lhe most important discussion, how- 
ever, which has occurred on this sub- 
ject, Was on the 28th of March last, in 
the Chamber of Peers, when the Duc 
de Broglie brought forward a motion 
lor an address to the king, praying 
that he would direct more efficacious 
awsto be proposed for repressing the 
Slave trade. The motion of the Duc 
¢ Broglie was unsuccessful: but he 
‘as pledged himself to renew his efforts 
in the succeeding session ; and, in the 
ands of such a leader, possessing so 
sere a knowledge of the subject, and 

mated by such enlightened zeal for 
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the interests of humanity, the caase 
must finally triumph. 

A sketch of the slave-trade, with re- 
flections upon it, written in Spanish, 
by Mr. Blanco White, contributed 
greatly, in 1817, to the treaty for the 
total abolition of the Spanish slave 
trade; and, they have reason to be- 
lieve, that it has also been instrumental 
in producing the recent decree of the 
Spanish legislature, for rendering that 
abolition more complete. The effect 
of this pamphlet was materially aided 
by the zealous and enlightened labours 
of Mr. Bowring, who has recently 
passed some time in Spain. 

The Supplementary Report of last 
year, and an able pamphlet, prepared 
by Mr. Clarkson, exhibiting a succinet 
and striking view of the abominations 
of this commerce, and of its utter re- 
pugnance to every principle of reli- 
gion, humanity, and justice, have also 
been translated into French, and 
widely diffused, not only in France, 
but in the Netherlands, in Spain, and 
in Portugal. ‘The former of these 
pamphlets was introduced to the 
French reader by an energetic preface, 
written by M. Laroche, the translator, 
who has laboured with an honourable 
zeal to promote the cause of humanity, 
Copies of these two publications have 
been put into the hands of the members 
of the Legislative Assemblies, and the 
leading political characters of the dif- 
ferent countries named above ; and the 

directors hope that their perusal may 
have been attended with a beneficial 
effect. In France especially, they 
have excited considerable attention ; 
and fresh editions have been under- 
taken by booksellers in Paris, with a 
view to the profit to be derived from 
the sale. Other pamphlets have also 
appeared on the same side of the ques- 
tion, which are read with avidity ; par- 
ticularly one, on the necessity of in- 
flicting on the slave-trader an infamous 
punishment, by M. Gregoire. The 
speech of the Duc de Broglie has been 
already alluded to. Measures have 
been taken for re-printing and widely 
circulating it. One great obstacle, 
however, to the diffusion of right views 
on this subject in France, has arisen 
from the newspapers of that. country 
having been shut against discussions 
intended to exhibit the slave trade in 
its true colours. 

The government and legislature of 
the United States have continued to 
manifest the same anxious desire to 

put 
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put an end to the slave trade which 
has always distinguished them. 

Their cruisers on the African coast 
have well seconded their wishes ; and 
five slave-ships detained on suspicion 
of being American property, though 
disguised under foreign flags, had 
already been condemned in their vice- 
admiralty courts, previously to the 
month of January 1821. Several 
others had been detained, but on the 
way to the port of adjudication were 
retaken by their crews. 

The pertinacity with which some of 
the subjects of the United States still 
adhered to this infamous commerce, 
induced the American legislature, as 
was stated in the introduction to the 
Supplementary Report of last year, to 
go a step beyond any other nation, 
even beyond Great Britain herself, in 
its measures of repression. An Act 
has been passed, declaring the crime 
of slave-trading by American ships, or 
American subjects, to be piracy ; and, 
as such, affixing to it the punishment of 
death. 

By this decisive proceeding, the 
United States have probably done 
much to check the cupidity of such of 
their own subjects as could not be re- 
strained by teebler means from the 
perpetration of this gainful crime. An 
example has thus also been given to 
other Christian governments, which 
Great Britain, we doubt not, will be 
the first to emulate, and which we ma 
hope will in no long time be followed 
by others, until the identity of the 
slave trade with piracy shall form a 
part of the international policy of the 
whole civilized world. 

It seems impossible that France 
Should still contend that the honour of 
her flag would be tarnished by a pro- 
ceeding to which the great maritime 
states of England and America sub- 
mit, for the sake of an object, the 
“‘justness and nobleness of which,” to 
use the language of the American 
Report, “ are worthy of the combined 
concern of all Christian nations.” 

Last year the directors gave an ac- 
count of the progress of the American 
Society for colonizing on the coast of 

Africa the free people of colour of the 
United States, which was accompanied 
by various interesting extracts from 
their third Report. A copy of their 
fourth Report has since been presented 
to the directors ; and it will be found 
to display the same persevering spirit 
of benevolence which led to the forma- 











tion of their Instituti ome 
ion of their Institution. 
zation. Society have, it is Ri oe 
enced some severe disappointments jy 
prosecuting their undertaking; by 
these have not been greater than Were 
to be anticipated, or than have been ao. 
tually encountered and overcome not 
only in founding the colony of Siem 
Leone, (to whose improvement and 
growing prosperity it is gratifying to 
observe that the agents of the American 
Society continue to bear a very favour. 
able testimony,) but also in founding 
some of those very colonies whichnow 
form the most powerful members of 
their own gigantic union. | 
A hope was expressed, in the last 
Report, that Governor Farquhar would 
succeed in making arrangements with 
Radama, King of Madagascar, for 
putting an end to the slave trade, 
which had so long wasted that fine and 
fertile island. ‘This hope has been 
realized. The terms of the treaty 
which has been concluded, one’of the 
conditions of which was, that twenty 
Madagascar youths should be taken 
under the care of the British gover- 
ment; and that ten of them should be 
placed at the Isle of France, there to 
acquire the knowledge of certain use- 
ful arts, and that the other ten should 
be sent to England for the same pur- 
pose. This condition has been fal- 
filled: ten youths are now In @ course 
of instruction at the Isle of France; 
and nine others, accompanied by 
Prince Rataffe, a near relation of 
King Radama, came to England about 
a year ago. Prince Rataffe, after 
spending a few months in this country, 
returned to Madagascar, leaving his 
companions to pursue their education. 
Soon after his arrival in England, a 
putation of the directors waited upoD 
him to express the gratification they 
had derived from the measures adopt 
by the King of Madagascar for the 
abolition of the slave trade ; and thelr 
readiness to aid, by every meas 4 
their power, his plans for the improv 
ment of his country. y M 
Proclamation of Radama King adagas 
car, issued rd the Renewal of the Treaty of 
1817, and published, together yok 
Proclamation of the 23d October, 1817. 
‘* PROCLAMATION. moved 
“ Radama, King of Madagascar, which 
by the same principles of human! Great 
have animated the sovereign ©, por 
Britain and other powers, to abolish 
prohibit the exportation of slavesy by 
these presents makes a proclamalem 4 


which heforbids in asolemn mannet oo 
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§22. 
pe J” to ones the natives of 


, under the penalty of them. 
selves, in their own persons, being reduced 
wate | King Radama embraces the pre- 
sent occasion for calling upon all per- 

ns of talent or profession, to come and 
yisit his country, in order to prosecute 
their inquiries and researches as to the na- 
ture of its productions ; and to whom he 
gives a sacred assurance of his protection 
in their efforts and undertakings. 

(Signed) RaDamMa MANZAKA. 
Given at'Tananarivoux, this 11th Oct. 1820, 
«“ By Radama, King of Madagascar, 
‘© PROCLAMATION. 
«Inhabitants of Madagascar, 

«You are none of you ignorant of the 
friendship we enjoy with the Governor of 
the Mauritius, and the devoted attachment 
we have avowed to him : his attention, un- 
like that of all other foreign nations that 
have visited our shores, has been directed 
to increase our happiness and prosperity : 
he has never deprived us of our rights or 
our properties; he has not suffered the 
white men to carry off our children into 
slavery; he has sent us people to teach us 
arts and industry unknown before, to de- 
fend us against our enemies, and to prevent 
famine by more extensive‘cultivation. We 
are happier and safer, since the establish- 
mentof British dominion in our neighbour- 
hood; and we are grateful to our good 
father, who has produced for us these 
blessings. 

“ His nation and king have made laws to 
prevent you from being carried out of 
your island into slavery; and he has pu- 
nished such of ‘the whites as have pre- 
sumed to violate this law. 

“He has called on us to assist him in 
this work, for our own benefit ; and he has 
promised his powerful assistance to punish 
such as may be refractory or disobedient. 

“We willingly agree to this proposal of 
our father; and we hereby declare, that 
if any of our subjects, or persons depending 
upon our power, shall henceforward be 
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ilty of selling any slave or other person 
for the purpose of os transported from 
the island of Madagascar, the person guilty 
shall be punished by being reduced to 
slavery himself; and his property shall be 
forfeited to me. 

‘Let my subjects, then, who have 
slaves, employ them in planting rice and 
other provisions, and in taking care of 
their flocks, in collecting bees-wax and 
gums ; and in manufacturing cloths and 
other articles, which they can sell. I set 
them the first example myself, by abandon: 
ing the tax payable to me upon the sale of 
slaves for exportation. 

“I direct my brother, Jean René, and 
other chiefs upon the sea-coast, to séize, for 
their own use and profit, all such slaves as 
may be attempted to be exported, in their 
respective provinces, They will also give 
every support and assistance to the go- 
vernment agent at Mauritius in the execu- 
tion of his duties, 

“T command all .my subjects'and de- 
pendants, and invite all my allies, to ab- 
stain from any maritime predatory ‘excur- 
sion whatever; and more particularly, 
neither to practise, nor allow of any attack 
or attempt upon the friends of our ally the 
British nation. 

‘“‘It has been usual to make an annual 
attack upon the Sultan of Johanna, and the 
Comoro Islands. Our good friend, the 
Governor of Mauritius, dissolved the me- 
ditated attack of last year; and we now 
join with him, im forbidding any farther 
enmity to the king or inhabitants of the 
Comoro Archipelago, or other islands on 
the coast of Africa or North Archipelago, 
under the pain of our most severe displea- 
sure, and of incurring the punishment ‘due 
to pirates, of whatever nation or people 
they may be. 

“Such is my will: let it be known to 
every inhabitant of this island: it is for 
their own happiuess, and their own safety, 
to pay obedience to this proclamation. 

Tamatave, Island of Madagascar, 

23d Oct. 1817. 
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ACTS PASSED in the THIRD YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in the 
THIRD SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
—__ A 
*," We introduce the following Statute out of its regular order on account of its great 
social importance. 


thas LXXV. To amend certain Pro- 
eae of the Twenty-sixth of 
ecorge the Second, for the better pre- 
pinnae of Clandestine Marriages.— 

“ty 22, 1822, 
wereas it is, amongst other things 
ire, by an Act aaa in the eae. 
+ Year of the reign of his late Majesty 
for George the Second, intituled an Act 
” preventing of clandestine 


marriages, that all marriages solemnized 
by masa after the v5th day of March 
1754, where either of the parties (pot 
being a widower or a widow) shall be un- 
der the age of twenty-one years, which 
shall be had without the consent of the 
father of such of the parties so under age 
(if then living) first had and obtained, og if 
dead, of the guardian or guardians of the 
person of the party so under age, lawfully. 
appointed, or one of them, and in case 
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there shall be no such guardian or guardi- 
-ans, then of the mother (if living and un- 
married), or if there shall be no mother 
living and unmarried, then of a guardian 
or guardians of the person appointed by 
the Court of Chancery, shall be absolutely 
null and void, to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever : and whereas great evils and 
injustice have arisen from such provisions : 
for remedy hereof, be it enacted by the 
king's most excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the lords spiri- 
tual and temporal, and commons, in this 
present parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that so much of the 
said Statute as is herein-before recited, as 
far as the same relates to any marriage to 
be hereafter solemnized, shall be and the 
same is hereby repealed. 

II. In all cases of marriage had and so- 
lemnized by licence before the passing of 
this Act, without any such consent as is re- 
quired by so much of the said Statute as is 
herein-before recited, and where the par- 
ties shall have continued to live together 
as husband and wife, till the death of one 
ot them, or till the passing of this Act, or 
shall only have discontinued their cohabi- 
tation for the purpose, or during the pend- 
ing of any proceedings touching the vali- 
dity of such marriage, such marriage, if not 
otherwise invalid, shall be deemed to be 
good and valid to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever. 

III, But nothing in this Act shall ex- 
tend or be construed to extend to render 
valid any marriage declared invalid by any 
court of competent jurisdiction, before 
the passing of this Act, nor any marriage 
where either of the parties shall at any 
time afterwards, during the life of the 
other party, have lawtully intermarried 
with any other person. 

IV. Nor shall be taken or deemed to 
render any marriage valid, the invalidit 
of which has been established before the 
passing of this Act, upon the trial of any 
issue touching its validity, or touching the 
legitimacy of any person alleged to be 
the descendant of the parties to such 
marriage. 

V. Nor shall be taken or deemed to 
render valid any marriage, the validity of 
which, or the legitimacy of any person 
alleged to be the lawful descendant of the 
parties married, has been duly brought 
into question in proceedings in any causes 
or suits in law or equity in which judg. 
ments or decrees or orders of court have 
been pronounced or made, before the 
passing of this Act, in consequence of or 
from the effect of proof in evidence havin 

n made in such causes or suits of thein. 
validity of such marriage, or the illegiti- 
a 3 such descendant. 

t. Hut ifatany time before the i 
of this Act any property, real or ovecaalt 
has been in any manner possessed, or any 









title of honour has b de 
itle of honour has been in an 

joyed by any person or penels wan 
ever, upon the ground, or upon the 
tence, or under colour, of the invalidity ¢ 
any marriage, by reason that it sen, be 
and solemnized without such consent 
aforesaid, then and in such case although 
no sentence or judgment has heen pro. 
nounced in any court against the validity 
of such marriage, the right and interest iy 
such property or title of honour shallin no 
manner be affected or prejudiced by this 
Act, or any thing herein contained, by 
shall remain and be the same-to all per- 
sons, and to all intents and purposes, as if 
this Act had never been made. 

VIL. Nor shall extend or be cénstruej 
to extend to affect or call in question an 
Act done before the passing of this Act 
under the authority of any court, or in the 
administration of any personal estate or 
effects, or the execution of any will or 
testament, or the performance of any trust, 

VIII. No licence for any marriage shall, 
from and after the first day of September 
in the year of our Lord 1822, be granted 
by any person having authority to grant 
the same, until oath shall have beenmade 
by the persons and to the effect required 
by this Act; and if such licence shall be 
required for the marriage of parties, both 
or either of whom shall be alleged to be 
of the age of twenty-one years, such parties 
shall respectively make oath, that they are 
respectively, and that each of them be- 
lieves the other to be, of the full age of 
twenty-one years or upwards; and if both 
parties shall be under the age of twenty- 
one years, but shall be alleged to be a 
widower and widow, then each of such 
parties shall make oath accordingly, as to 
himself and herself, and as to his and her 
belief with respect to the other party; 
and if one of the parties shall be of the 
age of twenty-one years, but the other 
party shall be under that age, anda 
widower or widow, both parties shal 
make oath accordingly, as to himself and 
herself, and as to his and her belief with 
respect to the other party ; and if both or 
either of the parties shall be under 
age of twenty-one years, not being 2 
widower or widow, both of such par 
ties shall make oath accordingly, a 
himself and herself, and as to his and fe 
belief with respect to the other party ;# 
in such case both parties shall also e 
oath that the person or persons whose con 
sent shall be required by law to the rs 
riage of such parties has been given, a> 
has been signified in the manner or 
by this Act; and if’ both or either of t 
parties shall be alleged to be of the os ‘ 
twenty-one years, such licence eer br 
be granted until there shall be produ P 
to the person from whom such Ui ts 
shall be required, an extract or extra 


. 


from the register of the baptism of wcin 





1822. } winaaumel 
rties or party 80 alleged to be of the 
se of twenty-one years, if such register 
sail be in England, and can be found; 
and each of such extracts shall be proved 
upon oath, by some other person or per- 
-_ to be a true extract from such regis- 
ter, and to relate to the baptism of the 
arty to whom the same shall be alleged 
to relate, or according to the belief of the 
person making such oath; but, if such re- 
gister shall not be in England, or cannot 
be found, then such licence shail not be 
cranted, unless such fact shall be proved 
npon oath to the satisfaction of the person 
from whom such licence shall be sought, 
and unless some person or persons, having 
knowledge of the patty or parties so 
alleged to be of the full age of twenty- 
one years, shall make oath of the fact that 
such party or parties is or are of that age 
to the knowledge or belief of such person 
or persons so making Oath as —— 
stating the grounds for such knowledge or 
belief; and in all cases, except cases of 
special licences to be granted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and his officers, 
according to the proviso for that purpose 
in the said Act of the twenty-sixth year of 
King George the Second, oath shall also be 
made, by each of the parties for whose 
marriage a licence shall be songht, of the 
residence of such parties for the space of 
four weeks immediately before the grant- 
ing of such licence, according to the said 
Act of twenty-sixth year of King George 
the Second. 

IX. Consent of parents or guardians 
shall he given in writing, signed in the 
presence of two witnesses, &c. 

X. All such oaths as are required by 
this Act for the purpose of obtainiug any 
licence shall be respectively sworn and 
taken before a surrogate of the person 
from whom any such licence as aforesaid 
shall be sought, or before a surrogate of 
some other person havin, power to grant 
licences of marriage ; and, if any!person or 
persons in any oath to be made and taken 
in pursuance of this Act, forthe purpose 
of obtaining any licence of marriage, shall 
knowingly and wilfully swear any matter 
or thing which shall be false or untrue, 
tio - A sae be Prasat shall, on convic- 

lereol, be deemed guilty of perjur 
and shall suffer the like : cn med aaa 
tes, and incur the same disabilities, as 
persons guilty of wilful and corrupt per- 
Jury are subject to and incur; and if any 
re shall knowingly and wilfully obtain 
a ‘cence for the marriage of such per- 
= fal of any other person, by means of 
"a A se oath, or by means of any false 
rr ge» i writing, contrary to the pro- 
rove he Set, knowing such oath or 

—_ false, such person being 

convicted by due course 3f law, 
be tiabl deemed guilty of felony, aud shall 

© to transportation for life as a 
ONPRLY Mag. No. 373. 
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felon; and, if the person convicted of such 
offence shall be one of the persons who 
shall have contracted marriage by means 
of snch licence, such person shall forfeit 
and lose to the king’s majesty all estate, 
right, title, interest, benefit, profit, and 
advantage, which such person may derive 
from or be entitled to by virtue of such 
marriage, and such forfeiture shall and 
may be disposed of in such manner as to 
his Majesty shall seem fit; any grant of 
forfeitures or other matter or thing to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

XI. Oaths to be preserved by the proe 
per officer. 

XII. Licences shall state the facts on 
which granted. 

XIII. Officer granting licences, not 
duly observing the provisions of this Act, 
guilty of a misdemeanor, 

XIV. No person shall, from and after 
the passing of this Act, be deemed autho- 
rized by law to grant any licence for the 
solemnization of any marriage, except the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, ac- 
cording to the rights now vested in them 
respectively, and except the several other 
bishops within their respective dioceses, 
for the marriage of persons one of whom 
shall be resident at the time within the 
diocese of the bishop in whose name such 
licence shall be granted. 

XV. Marriage by licence not to be im- 
peached on the ground of informality. 

XVI. Before publication of banns, 
affidavit as to residence, &c. shall be de- 
livered to the minister, 

XVII. Banns shall not be published 
until the true Christian and surnames of 
the said persons, and the house or houses 
of their respective abodes within such 
parish or chapelry or extra-parochial 
place as aforesaid, as stated in such 
affidavit, shall be affixed on the principal 
door of the church or chapel, and in some 
conspicuous place within the said church 
or chapel, in which such banns shall be 
published as aforesaid, and shall remain so 
affixed until the expiration of the three 
Sundays on which such banns shall be 
published. ; 

XVIII. Affidavits to be delivered over 
to the churchwardens, , 

XIX: After the solemnization of any 
marriage, under a publication of hanns, it 
shall not be necessary, in support of such 

marriage, to give any proof of a such 
affidavit, nor shall any evidence be re- 
ceived to prove that such affidavit was not 
made and delivered as required by this 
Act, in any suit touching the validity of 
such marriage ; nor shall such marriage be 
avoided for. want of or by reason of any 
defect in any such affidavit, or on account 
of the true name or names of either becty 
not being used in the publication of su 
banns, or for such name or names not 
having been affixed as aforesaid ; but it 
Kk shall 
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shall be lawful in support of such marriage 
to give evidence, that the persons who 
were actually married by the names speci- 
fied in such publication of banns were so 
married, and such marriage shall be 
deemed good and valid to all intents and 
purposes, notwithstanding false names, or 
a false name, assumed by both or either of 
the said parties in the publication of such 
banns, or at the time of the solemnization 
of such marriage. 

XX. Re-publication of banns necessary, 
if marriage be not solemnized within three 
wonths, 


XXI. All and every the clauses and 






{Oet, 1, 
provisions in this Act, touching the 
cation of banns of matrimony, and tones, 
ing marriages solemnized by snch banns, 
shall commence and have effect on g 
after the first day of September 1899 and 
not before. 
XXII. If marriages by licence be no 
solemnized within three months, ney 
licences to be obtained. 
XXIII. Notto extend to the royal family. 
XXIV. Not to extend to marriage, 
among Quakers or Jews, 
XXV. Act to be read in churches, &¢, 
at certain times. 


XXVI. Act to extend only to England, 








NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


—_— 


“© Mi manca la Voce,” a Quartelto intro- 
duced inthe favourite Opera of Pietro 

! Eremita. Composed by Rossini. 4s. 
HIS elaborately-constructed and 
happily-variegated quartetto pro- 
cured for itself a very distinguished no- 
tice among the numerous samples of 
excellent composition included in the 
above opera. Notonly has the general 
sentiment of the poetry, but the sense 
of the emphatic words, been scrupu- 
lously and effectively attended to; and 
the construction throughout is such 
that the combined result is highly 
striking and dramatic. As a composi- 
tion, the piece is every where scientific ; 
and, as a scena, is strongly impressive. 
If we have any objection to offer to it 
in its first character, it is, that it too 
often resorts to octaves; if, in its 
second, that it does not dlways avoid 
an almost unintelligible commixture of 
the opposing expressions of the per- 
sons of the drama. But these defects 
are too rare to justify our dwelling 
upon them. Besides, they are covered 
by the number and variety of the feli- 
citous properties which present them- 
selves to the observant auditor. The 
change of movement, at the line, 
“ Cortet dal suo lato,” and that again at 
the words, “ Fizra guirra mi sento nal 
seno,” evince a clear and active judg- 
ment, while the style in which the mu- 
tation is effected displays as much 
beauty as warmth of imagination. 
The passage with which the latter line 
bursts upon us in unisons and eighths, 
is remarkably bold and energetic ; 
though, we wish they had not been 
pursued beyond the words a gara ; be- 
cause, as more powerful any particular 


resource, the more sparingly should it 


be employed, lest it should depreciate 
its own effect. 


In some instances, the 


pouring in the voices of the choms 
upon those of the principal characters 
is peculiarly effective ; as, for example, 
at the words “ Altie affamie,” in the 
nineteenth page ; after the introduction 
of which, the united parts are worked 
up with great force, and lead the ear to 
a most animated and triumphant con- 
clusion. Looking at the whole of this 
composition, and not even losing sight 
of its most conspicuous faults, we find 
ourselves called upon to allow ita very 
distinguished portion of our praise, 
and to say that Mr. Rossini has exerted 
his powers in its production, and that 
it proves he only need exert them to 
be really great. 

“ And they're a’ Noddin.” The admired 
Ballad introduced in the Opera of 
Montrose. Arranged with Varvatins 
for the Piano-Forte; by Domemeo 
Corri. 1s. 6d. 

Of this publication, the theme of 
which is compounded of portions of 
two distinct melodies, embellished 
with cadences and graces, we cal 
speak in terms far from dishonourable 
to the abilities of Mr. Corri, as a plane 
forte composer in the light and ad 
liar style. The passages, for the rer 
part, are conceived with ease am 
freedom, without deviating into 
culties of execution, or presentng 0 
that class of practitioners for wise 
use it is obviously intended, with any 
awkward or ineligible positions 0 = 
band. As noair has enjoyed vanes 
temporary popularity than “ They’ ‘ 4 
Noddin,” so no one has more . 
quently been turned to the peo 
which it is here devoted ; but very 
are the instances in which it has ae 
more successfully handled a es 
present composition. Not de?) 
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without faults, we still claim for them 
the praise of taste and ingenuity, and 
feel justified in recommending them to 
the notice of those piano-forte perform- 
ers who prefer the smoothest and plea- 
santest road to a facile and graceful 

xecution. ; , 

Fantasia for the Piano-Forte, in which 
is introdnced the favourite Scotch Air, 
«Were a’Noddin; by Frederick 
Kalkbrenner. 4s. 
In the production of this fantasia, 

Mr. Kalkbrenner bas evidently ex- 

erted his long-acknowledged talents, 

and has by no means been sparing of 
his science. While many of the pas- 
sages are new in their formation, the 
ingenious use made of extraneous 
sharps and flats, so abundantly re- 
sorted to in this our chromatic age, 
marks the theoretical resources of the 
composer. In some few instances, we 
meet with transitions not a little bor- 
dering on the extravagant; but, re- 
garding the publication generally, we 
think it beautiful in imagination, and 
rich in art. The introductory move- 
ment, if not congenial with the simple 
character of the air on which the com- 
position is founded, is at least in con- 
cordance with the florid and artifieial 
manner in whieh the subject is treated, 
and the whole wears that air of self- 
consistency which ever constitutes a 
laudable feature in musical compo- 
sition. Asan exercise for the instru- 
ment for which it is intended, this 
production has strong claims to our 
recommendation. By the higher class 
of practitioners, it will be found both 
improving and gratifying, and certainly 

Will not be listened to with indifference 

by any cultivated ear. 

Spring Flowers, a Set of Tyrolese Airs. 
Arranged for the Piano-Forte; by 
Samuel Poole. 33. ° 
The titles under which Mr. Poole 

Presents these airs to the public, are, 

the Violet, the Primrose, the Lilly of the 

Hos 5 the Jonquil, the Narcissa, and 

wet nemone, As a mere conceit or 

‘price of the imagination, we can 

smile at the application of these florid 

‘ppellations to movements, between 

which and themselves there neither 

Minar, can be the least intelligible 

mandir, if we could for a moment 

mee at any thing like propriety or 
priateness was intended by the 
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nominal distinctions, we should pity 
the imbecility of the composer. With 
respect to the movements themselves, 
considering that they are all in the 
same measure, and the restraint inevi- 
tably thrown on the fancy by that cir- 
cumstance, we think their variety ex- 
ceeds what could reasonably be ex- 
pected. They are no less pleasing 
than simple ; and, amid the numberless 
publications of the kind, will probably 
rise into more than common notice. 





Mr. W. F. Collard, of the house of 
Clementi and Co. has recently in- 
vented a mode of imparting to piano- 
fortes an augmented vibratory power, 
by which they produce an increased 
richness and brilliancy of tone. Con- 
sidering how many important improve- 
ments had already been made in keyed 
instruments, and the great advance 
they had made towards perfection, we 
indulged but little hope of their attain- 
ing any new excellence; but Mr. C., 
by his very ingeniously-constructed 
sound-board, bridge of reverberation, 
and more effectual method of disposing 
of the strings of the instrument, has 
obtained not only a more mellifluous, 
but a longer sustained, intonation. 
This novelty alone would be valuable, 
but the additional advantage derived 
from the action of those portions of the 
string situated between the old bridge 
and the new one, is more especially 
worthy of notice. Availing himself of 
the sympathy between strings unisoni- 
cally tuned, and brought sufficiently 
near each other, without coming in 
contact, the inventor has arrived at 
the means of producing what he very 
properly calls an harmonic swell. The 
effect of this perfectly new application 
of a well known law in acoustics is 
strikingly beautiful, and demonstrates 
an intellect singularly acute, and highly 
inventive. By this happy idea, all the 
augmentation of sound produced by 
former efforts is obtained; while the 
confusion occasioned by the elevation 
of the dampers is entirely avoided. In 
addition to its intrinsic value, this in- 
vention has the recommendation of 
being applicable to piano-fortes of all 
descriptions, and at a very small ex- 
pence, considering the magnitude of 
the advantage. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBRE 


I, 
R: 


WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
i 


Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their W, 
requested to transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. orks, are 


—_ 


AMON GST the various pleasuresafforded 
by acountry residence, thereis certainly 
not one that possesses the permanency and 
increasing interest afforded by the superin- 
tendence and management of gardens and 
pleasure-grounds, The taste for this spe- 
cies of occupation has, of late years, been 
spreading itself rapidly over the country, as 
the Horticultural and other societies suffi- 
ciently evince. Those, who once passed 
the time they were doomed by fashion to 
spend in the country, in a continued round 
of dullness and ennui, will find, in the culti- 
vation of this taste, a never-failing source of 
pleasure and interest. But a great diffi- 
culty is experienced by all, on beginning 
to lay out their gardens, or ornament and 
improve their pleasure-grounds, from the 
want of proper directions for their opera- 
tions. None of our present works on horti- 
culture at all accomplish in themselves this 
purpose, treating exclusively either on pic- 
turesque or on practical gardening. ‘The 
first work, including all that can be desired 
to be known on this subject, has lately been 
presented to us, and is as able in its execu- 
tion as it is comprehensive in its system. 
It is entitled, An Encyclopedia of Gurden- 
ing, comprising the theory and practice of 
Horticulture, Arboriculture, and Landscape 
Gardening, by J. C. Loupon, r.1.s. us. 
&c. This treatise opens with a learned 
research into the state of gardening in an- 
cient times, and brings down the history of 
the art, in various countries, particularly in 
Britain, to the present time. It then treats 
upon the science in all its branches, in- 
cluding the most modern improvements 
and furnishes many valuable suggestions for 
its future progress in the British Isles. 
The text is interspersed with nearly six 
hundred wood-engrayings by Branston. 
The immense importance of steam as a 
prime-mover in mechanics will insure a fa- 
vourable reception to any work uponso in- 
teresting a subject. It is indeed astonish- 
ing, that the description of a discove 
which has exerted so prodigious an influ. 
ence on the agricultural commerce, and 
the happiness of mankind, should have been 
left altogether to Encyclopedias and works 
of a general nature. Till the appearance 
of Mr. Partington’s Treatise, we do not 
know a single work which can Satisfy the 
prec | of s ingenious reader, In 
very other work (we donote 
Brewster's antes edition, a 


n,—Robis 
some point or other is eit o,) 


either 4 
omitted, or carelessly and wholly 


Stated. The Historical and ieee at 


count of the Steam Engine, by CH <i >. 


PARTINGTON, is, however, well calculated 
to supply this deficiency. The subject is 
interesting, the practical knowledge exten. 
sive, the language elegant, and the arrapoe. 
ment philosophical. ‘Tie illustrations, from 
parliamentary and other documents, exhj. 
bit the most indefatigable research, and 
shew that Mr. Partington has spared 
neither labour nor expence to render his 
work deserving of the public patronage, 
The historical account of its discovery 
and improvements is very entertaining, 
and the description of the engine as little 
technical and as intelligible as possible. 
But it is the chapter on steam-navigation 
with which we have been most pleased. 
It is, indeed, the most satisfactory account 
we have ever seen; and, had our Supple- 
ment not been already made up, we should 
certainly have done ourselves the pleasure 
of extracting it. As this, however, may 
not be, we have only to add, that the gra- 
phic illustrations by Clement and Gladwin 
are executed in the first style of art, and 
that such persons as are desirous of further 
information on the subject, cannot do 
better than consult this work. 

The name of Mr. Bowles as a poet, has 
been almost forgotten in the crowd of 
celebrated men who have followed him; 
and, indeed, he seemed to have forsaken 
the lyre of the poet for the pen of the 
critic. Moderate, however, as the reputa- 
tion is, which his muse enjoys, we think he 
may more securely rest his claims to atten- 
tion on his poetical than his critical la 
bours. His controversy with Lord Byron, 
as he tells usin his preface, drew his atten- 
tion to a poem written some time aa oad 
The Grave of the last Saxon, and the Le he 
of the Curfew, has consequently seen t 
light. It cannot be denied that yw’ 
occasional elegance about Mr. Bow _ 
poetry, which in some degree compen “ 
for the want of higher qualities; but, 
the same time, we must say that we “ 
his sonnets partook more of this charac af 
ristic than the poem before us, which whe : 
the whole, exceedingly heavy for 80 
a performance. Perhaps some ° 
descriptions of eatnral scenery are 
most pleasing parts of it. ; 

So ‘datively ds we wish to divest ou 
pages of all theological controversy, sa 
we should have undoubtedly wey 
in silence, A Respectful Letter to the uted t 
Liverpool, occasioned by the speech ump Bible 
his Lordship at the Isle of Than 
Society Meeting, October 27, 1821; d y ot a 
Rev. H. H. Norris, M.A. &c- ba ao 
passage in the very first page cauglit ' 





1822.) 
tention. Most of our readers must 
em that there exists. a schism between 
the Bible Society, formed for the purpose 
of translating and disseminating the Bible, 
free from comment, in all languages, and 
the Bartlett-buildings Society, professing 
the like purpose, only accompanying the 
bible with a prayer-buok in the same lan- 
_ The former body, or some of their 
advocates, induced no doubt by the libe- 
rality of sentiment which distinguishes this 
speech, printed an extract from it in the 
shape of a hand-bill, and distributed it 
amongst their friends. About a year ago 
they established an Auxiliary Society at 
Warwick; and, on that circumstance, is 
introduced the passage above alluded to, 
which is to the purport following, ‘This 
speech was printed by the Dissenters at 
Warwick, and left in the shape of a hand- 
bill at every house in the town, preparatory 
to an attempt to bring that county under 
the Bible Society’s Auxiliary System, in 
defiance of the well-known disapproval of 
the great body of its inhabitants, both 
clergy and laity, and of the public protest 
of the vicar of Warwick.” Now, by mere 
accident, for we belong to neither society, 
we were present at this meeting; and 
from our own immediate knowledge and 
observation, can contradict almost every 
fact stated in the above sentence. In the 
first place, we doubt the assertion that the 
Dissenters printed the hand-bill alluded to; 
and, we feel ourselves bound to say, that 
the attempt, as the author is pleased to 
call it, though it most fully succeeded, to 
establish that society, was not in defiance 
of the disapproval of a great, or indeed any, 
body of the inhabitants of the town. The 
only opposition made was by the vicar of 
one parish, and a more feeble or ill-ad- 
vised speech we certainly never heard on 
any public occasion. ‘Ihe minister of the 
other parish, supported by all those of the 
senting interest, and one member for 
the county, brought the matter forward, 
hor was there more than that one dissen- 
—_ hand and voice against it. Surprised 
mdb falsity of this first statement, we 
€ work, in hopes of finding some, at 
‘ast, plausible argument in support of the 
opinions it maintains, but not one could we 
— apne Surely, if the doctrines of the 
— 1 are the doctrines of the Bible, they 
l net require a prayer-book to accom- 
Oo itin order to propagate them. Anar- 
je ae ad — stay aateomeal our read- 
quently ing us wealth, and conse- 
sed the uence, possessed by the clergy ; 
tition sp eeucipal intention, in the insti- 
hs on of the Bartlett-buildings Society ; 
tms to be to extend that power, and to 
Separate th r cated 
‘gy emselves as much as possible 
“i sa Sees dissenting bre- 
tien os ~ of softening down the distinc- 
ing between them, which we 
should, at le Roe 
» al least, have thought the part of 
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ministers of a gospel of peace. We must 
also condemn the attempted virulent sar- 
castic strain in which these pages are writ- 
ten, as by no means the language in which 
amember, who proudly designates himself 
a minister of an humble religion of charity 
and peace, should address another, and, 
for aught we know, or he can know, a wor- 
thier member of the same church, and one 
who reposes his faith in the same divine 
writings, 

We notice, with much pleasure, the re- 
publication of the excellent pamphlet of 
the celebrated Lord Somers, entitled, The 
Security of Englishmen’s Lives, or the Trust, 
Power, and Duty, of the Grand Juries of 
England explained ; with prefatory obser- 
vations by the editor, illustrative of the 
character of modern grand juries, which 
contain some important information, and 
many pointed and well-timed animadver- 
sions. We consider it highly expedient, 
at this period, when a kind of corporate 
attorney-generalship has been assumed by 
the notorious Bridge-street Association, 
that grand juries should be fully alive to 
the very important nature of their func- 
tions, and be put upon their guard against 
the insidious attempts of personal interest 
or party rancour. From any bias arising 
from political feeling, a body of men like 
the grand jury, assembled for the purposes 
of even-handed justice, cannot be kept too 
free; and we think that, in this view, the 
jealousy which the editor avows of the dis- 
proportionate number of justices of the 
peace on the grand-jury lists, is well 
founded. This objection, and others, may 
be easily obviated if the sheriff will fairly 
perform his duty. Instead of a partial se- 
lection, a full list ought to be returned of 
all persons liable to serve as grand jurors, 
and a regular rotation observed in summon- 
ing them. We should then look in vain for 
grand jurors setting themselves forth as po- 
litical partizans, and uttering intemperate 
denunciations against offences, which are 
about to come under their own judicial 
cognizance. The whole pamphlet is full of 
instructive matter, and we recommend it 
to the serious perusal and consideration of 
our readers. 

We do not know whether the administra- 
tion of “truth severe, by fairy fiction 
drest,” is not carried beyond the proper 
point, when the pages of a novel are made 
the vehicle of the most serious and abstruse 
doctrines of the church. No Enthusiasm, 
ora Tale of the present Times, is a work of 
this description, in which no inconsiderable 
talent and power of observation are de- 
voted to the inculcation of the religious 
principles of the evangelical party in our 
church establishment. To every fair way 
of propagating these tenets, and to the 
present plan amongst the rest, we are not 
disposed to object ; and, perhaps, to those 
persons whose scruples forbid —_— “ 
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. touch an unsanctified work of fancy, it fur- 


nishes a convenient mode of reconciling 
amusement and conscience. But then we 
must insist that other religious sects be 
treated with tolerable candour ; which, we 
are sorry to say, is by no means the case in 
the volumes before us. The Catholics are 
described as implacable enemies to the 
establishment of the country ; their tenets 
are said to neutralize the best principles of 
Christianity, and their civil emancipation 
is reprobated in the strongest terms. ‘The 
subtleties of Unitarianism, a faith which ‘s 
rather distinguished by its rejection of sub- 
tleties, are spoken of witha kind of horror, 
and no opportunity is omitted of deprecia- 
ting every sect but that which, having had 
the good fortune to number the learned 
author (for we take it for granted he is a 
lawyer,) amongst its proselytes, has thus 
become, at once, the standard of spiritual 
truth. Nor are his political opinions at all 
more moderate. ‘The visionary schemes of 
reform are rejected with contempt, as 
being either the masks of the designing or 
the dreams of the imbecile. In one of his 
views alone do we cordially coincide with 
the author, and this is in the diffusion of 
universal education, for which, strange to 
say, he is a strenuous advocate. Thus it 
is that the advancing spirit of the age urges 
on even the bigotted and the prejudiced to 
the adoption of beneficial measures, by 
which the web woven with so much care 
will be finally unravelled. Universal edu- 
cation is the only engine we ask, to effect 
the most generous and wholesome schemes 
of civil and ecclesiastical reformation. In 
other respects, we have derived considera- 
ble amusement from the perusal of the 
work, which is written in a pleasing and 
correct style, and is not without interest 
in its fable. 
We would willingly hope that the time 
is not far distant, when the government, 
taking advantage of the present interval of 
peace, will turn its serious attention to the 
subject of impressment, on which the opi- 
nion of professional men, we are happy to 
observe, begins to be very unequivocally 
expressed. As lovers of the constitution, 
and as philanthropists, we have nothing to 
Say against the prevailing system. To ar- 
guments advanced against it by us in those 
characters, and as landsmen into the bar- 
gain, it would be very cogently replied, 
that we are mere innovating theorists, who 
have never made a voyage, and wish to 
pave the way for reform, We very wil- 
lingly, therefore, turn Over the controvers 
to post-captains and lieutenants, who have 
been more conversant with hard blows than 
with subtle speculation ; whose reforms 
will not be suspected of extending beyond 
stvongly point as = i — 
oo | ; o them the absurdity, 
ickedness, and the disadvantages of 







our abominable system of imp 
valuable pamphlet, by CaPTain Laymay 
of the navy, entitled, The Pioneer, or Siri. 
tures on Maritime Strength and Economy 
embraces some just remarks and usefi| 
suggestions on this topic ; to which we 
add two other recent publications of co, 
siderable merit, under the titles of ¢ 
Suggestions on Naval Subjects, with a Pla 
for raising Seamen by Ballot, and Reasoy 
for abolishing Impressment ; by Ligyr, R. 
y Llept 
S.Haty, R.N, The object of the scheme, 
developed at some length, in the C 
Suggestions, is to limit the period of service 
in the navy, and to establish an universal 
ballot, enforced by embargo, on the break. 
ing out of a war; which the author is of 
opinion would supply a_ considerably 
greater number of able seamen than cap 
possibly be raised by the impress. The 
Reasons are given in a very plain, honest, 
and earnest manner, and are, to our appre- 
hension, unanswerable. We _ fervently 
unite with the writer in his warm exposte- 
lations: ‘In the name of God, of common 
sense, of humanity, of mercy, let this vile 
practice be abandoned; let at least some 
attempt be made to do without it.” Itis 
to be hoped that these prayers will not be 
given to the winds; that these solid argu- 
ments will not be disregarded ; that cortup- 
tion and abuse are not altogether unassaila- 
ble and impregnable; and that, in this 
quarter at least, they will shortly yield to 
the united arguments and authority of % 
many gallant members of the profession. 
An interesting volume of American 
Biography has lately appeared, entitled, 
Memoirs of Charles Brockden Brown, wi 
American Novelist, Author of Wieland, 
Ormond, Arthur Mervyn, &c. with Selections 
from his Original Letters and Miscellaneous 
Writings, by WM. DUNLAP. Mr. Browns 
works have been long known to the Eng- 
lish public, one of them, Arthur Mervyt, 
having been reprinted in this on 
nearly twenty years ago ; and they appe . 
to have obtained fully as much —. 
they merit. The life of the novelist 6h 
afforded but little matter for the pen - 
biographers, and exhibits nothing as 
than a sketch of those literary occup4 — 
to which Mr. Brown’s life was ie 
He was originally destined to the pro of 
sion of the law, but a morbid temper “ 
mind, from which he was never “poe 
duced him to relinquish his legal ve to 
and he seems to have had recourse 
literary pursuits rather as @ eae of 
filling up his time, than fromany °™ 
distinction or love of gain. In or 
lary style he is not successful ; he rmality 
too much sententiousness and formal), 
and affects something of the state be 
Johnson’s style. The miscellames jm- 
end of the volume are not of muc oirs 
portance. ‘To an American these ~~" the 
may be valuable; but, on this side conf 
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Atlantic, they Ww 


trention. ial 
Te qacttion as to the injurious or bene- 


fcial effects of machinery has been of late 
ntested with some warmth, in conse- 
= ce of the depressed state of agricul- 
and the attempts which have been 
pers in some parts of the country to de- 
ter the farmer from the use of the thresh- 
ing machines. In Norfolk and Suffolk 
many of these machines have been riotous- 
ly destroyed, and we observe that many 
gentlemen have recommended to their 
tenants to desist from using them. This 
measure originates, no doubt, in a very 
henevolent motive; but we confess it 
seems to us absurd to compel the farmer, 
in the midst of his distress, to thresh his 
corn in a more tedious and expensive way 
than before. This is not the way to re- 
lieve him, nor, in the end, to serve the 
labourer, who cannot thrive on the ruin of 
the farmer. Itis not the threshing ma- 
chine which has thrown agricultural la- 
bourers out of employ, but a financial 
machine of a very ditferent structure. Let 
the farmer get, what he cannot get under 
the present system, a permanent remune- 
rating price for his crops, and we should 
soon see the labouring classes in full em- 
ploy, in spite of machines for threshing, or 
forany other purpose. We have been led 
into these remarks by a little tract, enti- 
tled, An Address to Manufacturers, Far 
mers, &¢. proving the use of machinery to be 
destructive to the morals and happiness of the 
nation —a position in which we cannot at 
all concur with the author, whose work, 
however well meant, is calculated to 
spread very mistaken and mischievous no- 
tions, Of the general good effect of ma- 
chinery, in supplying an article of neces- 
sity or comfort in greater abundance, and 
at a diminished price, there cannot be a 
doubt, Nor do we consider its particular 
effect on the labourer to be more ques- 
tionable. Every diminution in price acts 
as a bounty on consumption; and the in- 
crease of consumption will create a de- 
wand for additional labour. No one will 
pretend to say that, without the aid of in- 
genious machinery, our cotton and woollen 
manufactories would have employed more 
than a small proportion of their present 
ds. The low prices and extensive 
markets created by machinery have been 
— by experience, to call more labour 
limit Wyn than can be required by the 
sehen emand for the slower and more 
meg operations of the hand. ‘To 
of the nb an example: the invention 
dan P ess threw a number of scribes out 
; rane but we think it must be allow- 
; this machine has found occupation 
tr incalculably greater number of la- 
liveline than would ever have earned a 
ihood by the pen. 


he relatives of the late Rev. CALEB 


ill not, probably, excite 
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Evans have acted with sound discretion 
in publishing his Sermons, which are cha- 
racterised by much good sense and very 
excellent principles, both moral and reli- 
gious. When regarded as the productions 
of a young man, who was cut off, at the 
early age of twenty-one, from the society 
of which he promised to become a distin- 
guished ornament, they may be regarded 
as singular indications of mature excel- 
lence. A short but interesting memoir is 
prefixed to the sermons, from the pen of 
the editor, Dr. T. Southwood Smith, who 
has recorded the talents and virtues of his 
deceased young friend in terms of warm, 
and apparently well-founded, affection and 
esteem. An amusing journal of a tour, 
under the title of ““ A Week’s Ramble into 
the Western Highlands,” is subjoined, 
which is interesting, as another relic of the 
young author; and the volume concludes 
with an excellent Sermon on Resignation, 
by the Rev. John Evans, the father of the 
deceased, being the first preached after 
the death of his son, and written for that 
occasion. 

The sudden and afflicting catastrophe, 
which terminated the career of one of the 
most original and imaginative of our poets, 
has excited general sympathy and regret ; 
and the admirers of his brilliant and eccen- 
tric genius will not be slow to lament his 
fate, and commemorate his high endow- 
ments, We notice a short, but elegant 
and feeling tribute to his memory, in an 
Elegy onthe Death of Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
by ARTHUR BROOKE, whose compositions 
we have heretofore had opportunities of 
mentioning with deserved approbation. 
There is much pathos and poetical spirit 
in Mr. Brooke’s stanzas; and it is an 
affecting consideration, that the generous 
poet, who so lately gave “ the meed of his 
melodious tear” to the grave of the young 
and unfortunate Keats, to whom he was 
personally unknown, should so soon claim 
the same melancholy offices, and receive 
them, as in this instance, from stranger 
hands, It is not fit that he should “float 
upon his watery bier unwept,” who has 
“built the lofty rhyme” so often and so 
well, and from whom, in the maturity of 
his extraordinary powers, so much more 
might have been expected. Nor will the 
effusion under our notice, though extreme- 
ly pleasing and creditable to the senti- 
ments and talents of its author, supersede 
the exertion of the high and acknowledged 

enius of some of Mr. Shelley’s personal 

riends, on whom the task of raising an 
honourable and lasting monument to his 
fame seems naturally to devolve. 
=< 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

A Description of the Antiquities and 
other Curiosities of Rome ; by the Rev. E. 
Burton, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The Elements of Astronomy ; by John 

Brinkley, D.D, S8vo. 12s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part II. of a Catalogue of Books ; com- 
prising a Miscellaneous Assortment in all 
Classes of Literature. 1s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of William Penn, abridged and 
adapted to the use of young persons ; by 
Mary Hughes. feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Political and Private Life of the 
Marquis of Londonderry; by T. P. Fitz- 
gerald, esq. 8vo. 12s. 

BOTANY. 

The Florist’s Manual, or Hints for the 
Construction of a gay Flower-garden, with 
directions for preventing the depredations 
of insects. 2d edit. small 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

CLASSICS. 

Essays on the Institutions, Government, 
and Manners of the States of Ancient 
Greece; by Henry David Hill, D.p. 
12mo. 7s. 

Museum Criticum, or Cambridge Clas- 
sical Researches, No. VII. 8vo. 5s. 

DRAMA, 

Athaliah, a Tragedy, founded upon 
2 Kings xi. and 2 Chronicles xxiii. ; trans- 
lated from the French. 12mo. 

EDUCATION. 

The fourth edition of Friendly Hints, 
principally addressed to the Youth of 
hoth Sexes, uniting subjects the most 
pleasing and instructive, relative to the 
duties of this life and the joys of immorta- 
lity: interspersed with striking anecdotes ; 
by J. Doncaster. 4s. 

A Key to the complete Course of Arith- 
metic ; by W. H. White. 1¢mo. 5s. 

The Conversational Preceptor,in French 
and English, consisting of useful Phrases, 
arranged under distinct heads; by J. L. 
Mabire: with dialogues, by B. M. Le- 
blanc. 6s. 6d. 

Examinatory Questions in Arithmetic, 
Geography, Latin Grammar, English 
Grammar, and the History of England ; 
by the Rev. H. C. Donnoghue, 4s, , 

A Key to the above, for the use of Pa- 
rents and Teachers, 9s. 6d. 

Seventeenth Report of the British and 
Foreign School Society to the General 
Meeting, May 16, 1822. 8vo. 9s, 

bok FINE ARTs. 

_Bibliotheca Heraldica Magne Britan- 
nice, an Analytical Catalogue of Books 
relating to Heraldry, Genealogy, &c.; by 
Thomas Moule. 8vo. 36s.—4to. 3], 3s. 

Six Views of Chudleigh, in Devonshire 
beautifully engraved by G. Hollis, after 
drawings by H. de Cort, in the Possession 


of Sir R. Colt Hoare, b 1% 
—folia, 21s, rey Dart. Imp. Ato. 150. 
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The Visitation of Middlesex 
1663, by William Ryley, esq, 
and Henry Dethick, Rou ix, Mar. 
shals and Deputies to Sir E. Bysshe “ 
rencieux King of Arms, folio, 11, 115 6d, 

Delineations of the Costumes Of the 
Spaniards, 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A new Geographical, Historical, an 
Religious Chart ; shewing at one view the 
principal places in the known world; the 
religion, government, civilization, and 
pulation; with the Missionary Stations ig 
each country ; by the Rev, T. Clark, 

Atlas of Scotland, No. VI. Containing 
Lanarkshire, on two sheets. 10s. 6d, 

Maritime Geography and Statistics, ora 
Description of the Ocean and its Coasts, 
Maritime Commerce, Navigation, &c,; 
by J. K. Tuckey. 8vo. Ql. 16s. 6d. 

GEOLOGY. 

Part I. of the Outlines of the Geology 
of England and Wales, with an introduc 
tory compendium of the general principles 
of that science, illustrated by a coloured 
map and sections, &c. ; by the Rev. W.D, 
Conybeare, F.R.s. M.G.s. &c. and William 
Phillips, F.L.s. M.G.s. &c. Small 8vo, 16s, 
or demy 8vo. 11. 

HISTORY, . 

An Historical Account, Part I. of his 
Majesty’s Visit to Scotland: consisting of 
a variety of curious information relative to 
former royal visits; an account of the pre 
parations in Edinburgh, Leith, Dalkeith, 
and other places, for his Majesty's recep- 
tion; the Poems composed, and Medals 
struck, &c. : enriched by several historical 
notes. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HORTICULTURE. | 

A concise and practical Treatise on the 
growth and culture of the Carnation, &¢.; 
by Thomas Hogg. 12mo. 8s. 


LAW. P 

A Treatise on the Law of Landlords 
Tenant: compiled in part from the “1 
of the late Sir Wm. D. Evans; by%™ 
Chambers, esq. 

Practical Exposition of the Law rs 
to the Office and Duties of a Justice 
the Peace ; by Wm. Dickenson, €sq- 

MATHEMATICS. 

Tables of Logarithms of all Number, 
from 1 to 101000, and of the Sines 
Tangents to every Second of es 
drant ; by Michael Taylor : with a br 
and Precepts for the explanation nf 
of the same, by Nevil eee F 
Astronomer Royal. 4to. Sl. ; 

Tables to be used with the Nese, 
Almanack, for finding the en sx 
Longitude at Sea; by the Rev. W-™*" 
M.A. F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 

| MEDICINE. . 

Analytic Physiology ; by S. Hood, ™- 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Utility of SangurSt 
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gpinions of eminent an ore Ye = 
instructions for the process of leeching, 
and an ~ a ; by Rees Price, M.bD. 
om0. s, 6d. 

7 arta on the Air-Pump, Vapour- 
path, and Galvanism, in_ the Cure of 
pisorders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, 

S. 

re 4 hve Catalogue of Books and 
Pamphlets on Anatomy, Botany, Chemis- 
try, Materia Medica, Medicine, Mid- 
wifery, Mineralogy, Physiology, Surgery, 
Veterinary Surgery, &c.; by John Cox, 
Berner's-street, Oxford-street. 

La Beaume on the Medical Efficacy of 
Electricity in Nervous and Chronic Disor- 
ders, 10s, > 

The Dublin Hospital Reports and Com- 
munications in Medicine and Surgery. 
Vol. IIT. 8vo. 15s, ; 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Heart; by H. Reeder, M.D. physician to 
the South London Dispensary, &c. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Description of a Tread Mill for the Em- 

loyment of Prisoners. 8vo0. 3s. 

The Practical Confectioner: embracing 
the whole system of pastry and confec- 
tionery, consisting of 260 receipts ; by Jas. 
Cox. 12mo. 8s. 

Part XXXIV. of the Percy Anecdotes ; 
containing Anecdotes of Music. 18mo. 
2s, 6d. 

The Brighton Annual Directory and 
Fashionable Guide; by T. H. Boore. 12mo, 

A few Plain Answers to the Question, 
“Why do you receive the Testimony of 
the Hon. EF. Swedenborg?” 4th edit. 6d. 
A cheap edition, 4d. 

Substance of the Speech delivered by 
the Rev. T. Gisborne, M.A. on laying the 
Founditionstone of the new Church at 
Burton-npon-Trent, Sept. 11, 1822: with 
a particular account of the ceremony upon 
that occasion. 6d. ; 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES, 

_ The Uncles, or Selfishness and Libera- 
Wy by Zara Wentworth. 3 vols. 12mo. 
8. 6d, meee ee ee 

Coufessions of an English Opium Eater. 
i2mo, 5s. 

POETRY. 

The Royal Progress: a Canto, with 
hotes. 5s, 6d. , 

The Expedition of Orsua, and the 
Crimes of Aguirre; by Robert Southey, 
&sq. LL.D. Poet Laureate, Member of the 
Royal Spanish Academy, &c. 12mo. 5s. 

A Lyric Poem on the Death of Napo- 
kon; from the French of .P, Lebrun. 
8V0. 16s, 

The Spirit of the Lakes, or Mucruss 
a *y: In three Cantos, with explanatory 

An’ by Miss Selby. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

(i a Cain; a Mystery: dedicated 
ie out permission) to Lord Byron. 2s.’ 
Sheller® on the Death of Percy Bysshe 

€y; by Bernard Barton. 2s. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

- Considerations on the Accumulation of 
Capital, and its Effects on Profits, and on 
Exchangeable Value, 2s. 6d. 

Letters to a Member of Parliament on 
the Character and Writings of Baron Swe 
denborg ; by the Rev. J. Clowes, 4s. 

A Compendium of Finance: containing 
an Account of the origin and present state 
of the Public Debts, Revenue, &c.; by Be 
Cohen. -8vo. 1I. 7s. 

Thoughts on the Greek Revolution; by 
C. B. Sheridan. 8vo, 3s. 

A Manifesto to the Spanish Nation, and 
especially to the Cortes for the years 1822 
and 1823, respecting the causes which have 
paralyzed the progress of the Spanish Re- 
volution, and the operations of the Cortes. 
for 1820 and 1821, and pointing out their 
future consequences; by the Citizen Jose 
Morena Guerra, deputy for the province 
of ae translated from the Spanish. 
2s. 6d. | 

A Letter on the Present State and Fa- 
ture Prospects of Agriculture ; addressed 
to the Agriculturists of the County of 
Salop; by W. W. Whitmore, ¢sq. M.P. 
2s. 6d. 

Economical Enquiries relative to the 
Laws regulating Rent, Profit, Wages, and 
the Value of Money ; by T. Hopkins. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Doctrine of the Scriptures concern- 
ing the Divine Trinity, Regeneration, and 
Good Works, contrasted with prevailing 
misconceptions: with preliminary remarks 
on the meaning of the New Jerusalem; be- 
ing a Missionary Lecture delivered at Do- 
ver, by the Rev. S. Noble. 1s. 

Asaph, or the Herrnhutters: being a 
Rhythmical Sketch of the Principal Events 
and most remarkable Institutions in the 
Modern History of the Church of the 
Unitas Fratrum, commonly called Mora- 
vians; by one of its Members. 12mo. 
3s, 6d. | 

An Historical Epiteme of the Old and 
New Testaments, and part of the Apocry- 
pha, in which the events are arranged 
according to Chronological Order; by a 
Member of the Church of England. 12mo, 
6s. 6d. 

The Laws relating to the Clergy; by 
the Rev. D. Williams. 2d edit. 8vo. 16s. 

Remarks by a Catholic, on some Pas- 
sages of a Work, entitled “the Catholic 
Doctrine of a Trinity proved.” 8vo, 1s,— 
12mo. 6d. 

A Letter to the Vencrable and Rev, 
Francis Wrangham, M.A. F.R.s. Archdea- 
con of Cleveland, on the Subject of his 
Charge delivered to the Clergy at Thirsk, 
on the 18th of July, 1821; by Capt. Thos. 
Thrush, R.N. 38. 6d. } 

Popular Lectures on the Bible and Li- 
turgy ; by E. H. Locker, esq. 7s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Moral Benefits of 


Death to Mankind; by D, Eaton. 1s. 
Ll A Sermon 
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A Sermon preaohed in the Parish Church 
of East Honley, tor the benefit of the dis- 
tressed districts in Ireland ; by the Rev. I. 
Wainford, M.A. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Cathedral 
Church of St, Paul's, on Monday, July 1, 
182%, at the Visitation of the Bishop of 
London ; by C. Goddard, pb. 1s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
. An Historical Account and Delineation 
of Aberdeen; by R. Wilson, A.M. 12mo. 
7s. 6d.—fine paper, 10s. 6d. 

Notes on Orkney and Zetland ; illustra- 
tive of the history, antiquities, scenery, 
and customs of these islands ; by A. Peter- 
kin, esq. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

‘the History and Antiquities of Hen- 
grave, in Suffolk; by J. Gage, esq. 4to. 
Sl, 13s. 6d. 







Views on the Thames; COntaining 
highly-finished line engravings, with a yo, 
lume of descriptions.  4to. 8l,—imp, 41 
121.—India paper proofs, 151, 

A Pilgrimage to the Land of Ban;, 
Sinall 8vo. 8s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Part I. commencing Vol. VIII. of the 
Journal of Modern Voyages and Travels. 
containing Muller's Travels in Greece anj 
the Ionian Isles, and M. Saulnier’s Ap, 
count of the Zodiack of Denderah, yo, 
8s. 6.—sewed, 4s. 

A Journal of a Voyage to Greenland in 
1821; by G. Manby, esq. 4to. 11.118. 64, 

Narrative of an Expedition from Tr. 
poli, in Barbary, to the Western Frontier 
of Egypt, in 1817, by the Bay of Tripoli; 
by A. Aufrere, esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 








VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


—— 


As | E learn with much satisfaction, 

that M. Davin, the prince of 
modern painters, is preparing toexhibit 
one of his chef d’euvres in London. It 
is a large picture, which contains se- 
veral hundred portraits of the most 
meritorious men of the Revolution, 
and of the court of Napoleon. As the 
first picture of this great master which 
has been seen in England, it will re- 
commend itself to the general atten- 
tion of amateurs of the arts, while in 
Oiher respects it will be interesting to 
public feelings M. David was one 
of those patriots who, as a member of 
the Convention, complied with the 
voice of all France, and with the cir- 
cumstances of the times, in voting for 
the death of Louis the Sixteenth; and 
Who for this act of public duty, con- 
scientiously performed, has been exiled 
trom Trance, in defiance of the gene- 
ral amnesty, voluntarily published in 
1813 by Louis the 18th at Hartwell. 
He and his family reside at Brussels, 
where he pursues his studies with una- 
bated ardour; but his best works re- 
main at Paris, where many of them 
are excluded from public view by the 
bad and illiberal spirit which is now 
dominant among the factions in au- 
thority in France. 

Mr. Roscoe, of Liverpool, has in 
the press, the Poetical and Miscella- 
neous Works of Alexander Pope, in- 


cluding the notes of Warburton, War- 
ton, and various commentaters, with a 
new lite of the author, and annotations. 
Rev. Mr. ORMAN, of Mildenhall, 
Suffolk, is preparing for publication 
a Selection of the Odes or Ghazels of 


fiz, with poetical 


the Persian Poet Ha 











and prose translations. It will be 
accompanied with copious notes, and 
a vocabulary to each ghazel ; a biogra- 
phical account of Hafiz will be pre- 
fixed, together with a short account 
of the nature of Persian versification, 
and an epitome of Persian grammar. 

Dr. Rupee will shortly publish, in 
two volumes octavo, Lectures on Ge- 
nesis, or plain Historical Sermons on 
the Leading Characters and most i- 
portant Events recorded in the Book 
of Genesis. 

A tragedy, entitled Werner, or the 
Inheritance, by Lord ByYRov, 1s at 
nounced. ‘ 

Speedily will be published, in two 
volumes, octavo, Columbia, a geogr- 
phical, statistical, agricultoral, con 
mercial, historical, and political ac- 
count of that interesting country; 
intended as a manual for the merchant 
and the settler, The work will be 
embellished with a map, and er 
portraits of the President Bolivara 
Don F. A. Zea. I 

A new edition of Bythnert os 
Prophetica is printing at the — 
University press, and will be pub ore 
ed early in November, im one vol. “ 

The Seventh Part of the Ency¢ “A 
pedia Metropolitana will appe 
October. , , 

Muter’s recent Travels in Greet 
constitute the next ensuing 0U 1s.” 
of the “ Journal of Modern Trave® 

Mr. Roscoe has in the press, at 
servations on Prison Discipline “ 
Solitary Confinement, including ficient 
quiry into the causes of the mem seh, 
state of the. American penitential™ 


a 
wi : dix of origi? 
ith a copious appen documents 














1922.) 
documents, illustrative of this very 
important subject. 
(’, MILLS, esq. 18 preparing & His- 
tory of Rome, from the earliest period 
‘0 the termination of the empire, 
which will form ten oetavo volumes, 
JosepH SWAN, esq. 1S printing, in 
an octavo volume, an Enquiry into 
the Action of Mercury on the Living 


>» Joun Baron will soon publish, 
Illustrations of the Enquiry respecting 
Tuberculous Diseases, with coloured 
engravings. 

Mr. W. WALLACE, lecturer on ana- 
tomy and surgery, is printing a Sys- 
tem of Gencral Anatomy, in an octavo 
volume. 

The following Courses of Lectures 
will be delivered in the ensuing sea- 
son at the Surrey Institution :— 

1. On the History and Utility of Lite- 
rary Institations, by JAMEs JENNINGS, 
esq, on Friday, Nov. 1, at seven o'clock 


in the evening precisely. 
2, On Chemistry; by GoLDsworTHy 


GURNEY, esq: 

3. On Music; by W. Crotcn, Mus.D. 
Professor of Music in the University of 
Oxford, And, 

4, On Pneumatics and Electricity; by 
CHARLES WOODWARD, esq. early in 
1823, 

Mr. Bowrinc intends shortly to 
publish a second volume of his inter- 
resting Specimens of the Russian 
Poets, 

Mr. J. G. Lockuart has in the 
press, in a small quarto volume, Sixty 
Ancient Ballads, translated from the 
Spanish, with notes and illustrations. 

A Catalogue of Miscellaneous Books, 
on sale by Mr. Rusner, of Reading, 
including recent purchases, is inthe 
press, and is expected to be ready in 
afew days. 

Shortly will be published, a yery 
considerable portion of the celebrated 
treatise of Cicero de Republica, disco- 
vered by M. Angelo Mai, the Keeper 
of the Vatican Library, in a codex re- 
scriptus. The fragments are not only 
such as to increase our regret at the 
loss of the entire work, but are of suf- 
ficient length to give a correct idea of 
the whole. 

fhe Life and Remains of the late 
mae of Cambridge, is in the 
wat Britton is preparing a hand- 
tratiy volume, descriptive and illus- 
pave of Fonthill Abbey. He has 
“een at that mansion collecting mate- 


oe | 
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rials for its history, and making de- 
scriptive notes, Mr. Cattermole, the 
artist employed by him, has made ela- 
borately-finished drawings on the spot. 
Some of these are peculiarly rich, 
effective, and splendid. The interior 
views are so brilliant in colouring, with 
purple, scarlet, crimson, gold, ebony, 
painted glass, &c. that nothing but 
high finishing and colouring on the 
spot can do justice to the subjects. 

_ Fifty Lithographic Prints, illustra- 
tive of a tour in France, Switzerland, 
and Italy, during the years 1819, 20, 
and 21, from original drawings taken 
in Italy, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, 
by MariANnNE CoLstow, in octavo, 
are preparing for publication. 

The Rev. Dr. Evans has on the eve 
of publication, a new edition, with one 
hundred sketches of biography, of his 
Golden Centenary, or Sequel to the 
Sketch of the Denominations of the 
Christian World. 

Towards the close of last year an 
expedition was fitted out from Dept- 
ford, consisting of the Leven and Ba- 
raceuta, from which accounts have 
been lately received, announcing that 
on the 28th of May they were about 
to proceed on the further objects of 
their voyage. The Persian Gulf and 
the Red Sea were to be particularly 
explored and surveyed. 

Cumberland-gate, the great north- 
ern entrance to Hyde-park, is about 
to undergo a very great improvement 
from the classical taste of Mr. Hore. 
This gentleman, with a public spirit 
which cannot be too highly commend- 
ed, has made an offer to remove the 
old gate, and erect a new one, witha 
double entrance, at his own expense. 
This offer has been accepted; the 
workmen have already began their 
operations ; and, from the auspices un- 
der which the work is to be performed, 
we have no doubt it will do credit to 
the taste and opulence of the founder, 
and remain a lasting ornament to the 
metropolis. 

An Historical Sketch of the United 
States of America is in the press, ac- 
companied by personal observations 
made during a residence of several 
years in that country, by Isaac 
Homes. 

The tenth quarterly number of the 
Investigator will be published on_ the 
Ist of October. 

A vessel, sixty feet in length, has 
been discovered at Matham, near 
Rolvenden, Kent. It was found a 

ric 
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ried partly under the bed of the river 
Rother, where it is supposed to have 
lain 500 years. The following descrip- 
tion of it has appeared in the local 
newspapers :— 

“ It is conjectured, witha great degree of 
probability, to have been a Dutch or Da- 
nish vessel lost in the great storm of 1286, 
which diverted the original course of the 
Rother to its present channel. On a ca- 
sual inspection the appearance of the ves- 
sel favours but little such hypotheses as 
ascribe to it a title to such remote anti- 
quity ; it differs apparently but little from 
a west-country barge of the present day ; 
though several minutie observable on a 
closer view, together with the date 
ascribed to the several articles found on 
board, give it nevertheless some claim to 
attention as a relic of former years, A 
flat-bottomed boat, much decayed, though 
apparently of more modern constraction 
than the vessel itself, has been discovered 
astern, and has occasioned conjecture to 
recede still further from the idea of ascri- 
bing to it even that degree of antiquity 
which it had previously held claim to, but 
is supposed, generally, to be altogether un- 
connected with her; her planks are put 
together after the present mode, she is 
caulked with hair, and as high as the ves- 
sel’s stern. A plate of pewter or silver 
has been detached from her larboard quar- 
ter, where it was affixed by nails, it has 
the letters JP Jj at the top; in other parts 
of the vessel the following articles were 
found:—A_time-keeper, greatly resem- 
bling a milk-skimmer, and but little de- 
cayed ; the holes for the insertion of pegs 
to note down the time, as recorded by the 
escape of the sand in the hour-glass; two 
dead eyes, thinner than the present make : 
three can-hooks, apparently modern; the 
breast bone of a bird, as thick as a two- 
penny piece; the horns of some animal, 
and several pieces of rope and iron. The 
vessel is caulked with moss, her stern is 
straight, and her rudder pressed close 
against her stern, on the starboard side,” 

The Cento, a volume of prose selec. 
tions, from the most approved works 
of living authors, will appear in the 
course of the ensuing month. 

The Rey. T. H. HORNE, M.A. has in 
the press, a third edition of his Intro- 
takes oben 
four volumes ie it po sted” ‘d 
Rated ai ee 
u istrated with numerous maps and 
fac-similes of biblical manuscripts. It 
is expecte » nadie 3 — 
of cones “2 — ti — 
will be ae 
a small supplement to th 
tion, (of which a 
will be printed,) 


published, with one new plate, 


{to the second cdi- 
limited number only 
sv arranged as to be 
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inserted in th ti Us. h 
inserted in the respective 
without injury to the binding. vanes 

A Chart of all the Public ana En. 
dowed Free Grammar Schools in th, 
Kingdom, is in the press, 

Mr. Joun Honr will shortly pobiig, 
the Vision of Judgment, by Queyed 
Redivivus, said to be from the pen of 
Lord Byron. 

The Rev. R. T. ENGLAND, editor of 
the “ Letters of the Abbé Edgeworth,” 
is preparing for publication, the Lif 
of the celebrated Father O'Leary, 

GOETHE’s Poetical Works, in one 
volume 18mo. with ten wood en. 
gravings, will be published in the 
course of October, 

Mr. W. S. Harris has lately exen- 
plified, by experiment on the Louisa 
and Caledonia men-of-war at Ply- 
mouth, the utility of his invention for 
restoring the electrical equilibrium, by 
the means of a copper conductor fixed 
in the masts, through the bottom of 
ships. Mr. H. proposes to place in 
the back of the masts a slip of copper, 
which is to be continued to the inte- 
rior or hole of the cap of each mast; 
consequently, coming into contact 
with the mast above, the continuity 
will be preserved, without preventing 
the upper masts being lowered. The 
conductors of the lower masts are to 
be continued to the keel, and made 
to communicate with one or more 
copper bolts in contact with the exte- 
rior copper or the water. ‘This arrange- 
ment preserves a permanent condue- 
tor, so long as any part of the masts 
continued. We have often recom- 
mended the same principle for the 
preservation of houses and buildings. 
Lead or copper should be used instead 
of the ridge tile, and a slip of the same 
material should be continued to the 


Christi College, Cambridge, 

the “ Widow of the City of N % 
preparing for publication a new oe 
lation of the Tragedies of Sophock®> 
the object of which has been, to an 
der the various metres of the ait 
tragedian, by measures, as nearly e 
responding with the original as the g' 
nius of the English language @ 

permit. The work will be compris". 
in two volumes octavo, and 1s F 
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1822,] ary : 
ed to be ready for publication early in 


suing spring . 
“7 — entitled Royal Naval Bio- 


r 
. 


graphy, to consist of genealogical, 
biographical, and historical memoirs 
of all the flag-ollicers, captains, and 
commanders of his Majesty's fleet, now 
living, is nearly ready tor the press, to 
be published by subscription. The 
first part of this work, containing Me- 
moirs of the Flag-Officers, Superan- 
nuated Rear-Admmirats, and Retired 
Captains, will be printed as soon as a 
sufficient number of subscriptionshave 
been obtained.—Memoirs of the Post- 
Captains and Commanders will spee- 
dily follow. 

The Port-folio, a collection of en- 
gravings from antiquarian, architec- 
tural, and topographical subjects, cu- 
rious works of art, &c. with descrip- 
tions, is now ready for publication. 
This undertaking is intended to form 
a cabinet of engravings of the miscel- 
lancous works of art and antiquity 
scattered throughout Great Britain, 
interspersed with views of seats dis- 
tinguished by architectural beauty, or 
rendered subjects of public curiosity 
by antiquity of character or historical 
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circumstance ; together with other 
objects of marked topographical in- 
terest neglected in-preceding pub- 
lications. 

In a few days, from the pen of a 
parent, Gleanings and Recollections 
to assist the Memory of Youth, dedi- 
cated from a Father to his Son. 

A very interesting experiment has 
been made of steam-vessels on canals, 
in the Union Canal at Edinburgh, 
with a large boat, twenty-eight feet 
long, constructed with an internal 
movement. The boat had twenty-six 
persons on board; and, although draw- 
ing fifteen inches of water, she was 
propelled by only four men at the rate 
of between four and five miles an 
hour, while the agitation of the water 
was confined entirely to the centre of 
the canal. 

According to the late statistical 
returns, the inhabited houses of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, are about 
2,430,000; and the uninhabited above 
80,000. The total of the houses of 
Dublin is said to be 24,000; of these 
only about 16,000 pay local taxes, and 
full 4,000 are to be let every day in 
the year. 





The following is an analysis of the increase and decrease of crime (that is, 
of poverty and distress,) in the different counties :— 


Increase. 
Anglesey Seetsee eeceeeteeseeeee 6 
Bedford eoseceesetossseseseess TG 
PhS « se cgecceasews -cooneoded: 2 


Cambridge eoeeere eecccceecesess 65 
CAMEBEVON .« occnc cececececccede 10 
Cumberland. cocccecccccscs tee 28 
Derby. cccccccccccccccevcccece 11 
Ph Ainsde & tbeanine nied soccce & 
Pb hascciretgeunecnatene 14 
Dutham -cce.ees Sends ecveveses 2 


Essex Ce eeeeecesesesecsseseene SS 
NG: wie cobekbicce Sdeadecdboll 
TMD s Scccccesseedelveu’ of eee + 44 
Metilegd siccdescvtece cose +0699 
Leicester ...ceccee cosets eds eee 59 
Monmouth.......... cocccvccee 33 
Montgomery cecccccasvccsece of & 
CURE, scdacctnanceneds oKss oo 4 
Rutland COCR ecceeres er *seeeeteess 1 
Somerset e%eee eeererseeseseeee 18 
Suffolk "“*@@eteteoeseeseeeenseseee 14 
Surrey o0eée6andn eccccccccesé' G69 
et Pee cccscvesocccss OF 
Westmoroland ee...... ot vevese' ” 
Vilts PP eter eseersseseeseeseee DH) 


Worcester CP eeetssecesecssees,, Ah 


-_- oo 


604 





: Decrease. 

BrOcOM * 00sccccivsreccesdeccece ot 
Bucks -ceccccccscesse coccccecs If 
Cardigan eccececre Ceoeeseoseeesee 1 
Carmarthen «+-+s+sseeeee: cose 10 
Chester Ga tie he eee ecvessesecse DY} 
Cornwall -+------ Cocccccssece 16 
Denbigh eoevseree eoeece o6  & 
Flint e@*eeee eeeeeeeer*teeesed 11 
Glamorgan: re CO oerecerser res 5 
Gloucester .-ccccceccessseesens 67 
Herts ee ee eee eee Ones etes- seer 16 
-Huntingdon CSeeeeeeeeee eeeeee 13 
Kent @erseeer eeeeseeeeeseesee 98 
Lancaster ececbdocecsecreseses ee IAF 


Lincoln «-«+eccccsoesesvecseese 2 
London and Middlesex. ++++++++293 
Merioneth ---+++---+- eecroccece be «it 
Norfolk eceocsooceovessrsseese 26 
Northampton.+++eseseserecscee 6 
Northumberland «+e+see++sreee2 40 


Nottinglam eeceereseeeseseeeee il 


Pembroke eOceeceoeveeseces esse 8 
Radnor --++eececceceecees eooe 6 
Salop eoccecceetececersssssecees 9S 
Stafford -sscceeeccersccececeee 39 
Warwick «t+-+++seesceveceess 458 
York «esceccessveversecee eeee194 
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A work on the subject of our cxten- 
sive possessions in India, in one vo- 
jume octavo, will be published in 
October, entitled, an Inquiry into the 
Expediency of applying the Princi- 
ples of Colonial Policy to the Govern- 
ment of India, and of effecting an 
essential change in its landed tenures, 
and in the character of its inhabitants. 

The following curious particulars are 
elicited by the late population reports :-— 

Men 100 years, and upwards. 

In England esccccccsseccssss 57 
Wales cosaccereccccccces 
Scotlandeececcceccce 


b4 
wv 


Total eoeeeeves 100 
Women 100 years, and upwards, 

In England esccsssccscoee 411 
Wales cocccccccseecess 18 
Scotland peresceosecess§ §2 

Total’. o+seee- i91 
RUSSIA. 

Lithography is making rapid pro- 
gress in this country, where it bids fair 
to become popular. A series of por- 
traits of celebrated living characters 
has been commenced by a young ar- 
tist at St. Petersburg. 

It appears from a statistical map of 
Russia, lately published, that the popu- 
lation of this vast empire, of which the 
superfices is 298,950 square miles, is 
increased to 40,067,000, and that the 
amount of the poll-tax and the taxes 
on beverage is 169,350,000 roubles. 

GERMANY. 

The imperial government have late- 
ly offered one thousand ducats in gold 
to the author of the best work on the 
construction of windmills, whether he 
be a native or foreigner. 

_ The lovers of philology and classical 
literature will rejoice to hear that the 
publication of Tiscuein’s Mllustra- 
tions of Homer has lately been re- 
sumed, after a lapse of twenty years. 
The seventh number of this magnifi- 
cent work, forming the first of a new 
series, has just been published, and 
the archeological erudition and supe- 
hlor taste it displays renders it an ho- 
nourable testimony of that zeal for 
ery es — by which German 

1as long been pre-emi istin- 
tite he P nently distin 

_ ITALY. 

The Res Literaria is now completed 
with the third volume. This work js 
a bibliographical and critical miscel- 
lany; its main object is Italian litera- 


ture, and the Latin writers of aly 


(Oct, , 
in the middle ages. The three y 


contain 250 articles. The editim: 
limited to seventy-five pre “ap 
of which have been sent to F; : 
The first volume was printed at N,. 
ples in 1820; and the second at Rome 
in the following year. ' 

The Academy of Lucca has late 
published the first volume of its Tram 
actions, prefixed to which is an hisio. 
rical aceount of the rise of this Soc; 

It originated in 1584, when it was held 
in the house of Gian Lorenzo Malpig. 
lio, the person named by Tasso in two 
of his admirable dialogues, During 
two centuries the institution maintain. 
ed itself without any attention on the 
part of the government, until 1805, 
when it was put on an improved foot. 
ing, and reecived its present appel- 
lation. 7 

FRANCE. 

A work is said to be forthcoming at 
Paris, entitled ‘‘ Memorial of St. He- 
lena, or Journal of every Act of Bona- 
parte’s Life during his first Eighteen 
Months’ Sojourn in the Island.”—We 
may conclude, however, from its ap- 
pearance at Paris, that it will be sufi- 
ciently tame and obsequious, or no 
printer would dare to engage in it. 
O’Meara’s honest “ Voice from St. 
Helena” is proscribed at the French 
Custom-houses, and, though in the 
English language, is seized wherever 
itis found. Every book containing a 
scintillation of public spirit, or enli- 
vened by the spirit of free enquiry, 
treated in like manner; and the ge- 
nius of that countsy, which at one 
time could boast of its Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and D’Alembert, will soon be on 
a level with that of Austria and Prus- 
sia, where no work worthy of being 
read in a free country has appeared 
for the last thirty years. Reprints of 
English poets, and standard Bngiist 
authors, seem at present to be the chie 
objects of speculation among the Patt- 
sian booksellers. 

Mr. J. B. Say, justly cctebrated for 
his writings on political economy, has 
announced his intention to estab : 
about the beginning of November, @ 
his house, No. 92, Rue du Faubourg 
St. Martin, at Paris, a Series of os 
versations on Political Economy, 
the benefit of those gentlemen who may 
wish to acquire a more exten ho 
knowledge of that science, and W 
procure a recommendation from som 


person of known respectability, pon 
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orwarded to the house of the 
ee together with the subscrip- 
tion for the course, which is twelve 
ae the collections in the Paris 
Museums, M. Humsoipt estimates 
the known species of plants at 56,000, 
and those of animals at51,700 ; among 
which 44,000 insects, 4,000 birds, 700 
reptiles, and 500 mammalia. In Eu- 
rope live about 400 species of birds, 
9) mammalia, and 30 reptiles; and in 
the opposite southern zone, on the 
Cape, we find likewise almost five 
times more birds than mammalia. 
Towards the equator, the proportion 
of birds, and particularly of reptiles, 
increases considerably. According to 
Cuvier’s enumeration of fossil ani- 
mals, it appears that in ancient pe- 
riods the globe was inhabited much 
more by mammalia than birds. 


NETHERLANDS. 

Some activity prevails in the presses 
of the Netherlands, owing to the less 
liberal system of France. A fine edi- 
tion of Choiseul Gouffier’s Greece is 
printing in ten volumes octavo, and 
some original works of ‘Travels, His- 
tory, and Biography, have lately 
appeared at Brussels. A translation 
is even announced of O’Meara’s 
“Voice from St. Helena;” and, though 
the press does not enjoy the protec- 
tion of Trial by Jury, yet the govern- 
ment is confident in its own strength, 
and does not appear to tremble at the 
warnings or the voice of truth. 


AFRICA. 

The Prussian naturalists, Drs. Eu- 
RENBERG and HempRIcK, on their 
travelsin Northern Africa, arrived on 
the 15th of February at Dongola, the 
capital of Nubia. They had previ- 
ously forwarded {en chests and four 
casks, with subjects of natural history, 
to the Royal Museum at Berlin. 


_ AMERICA. 

The union of the American lakes 
= the Atlantic Ocean, by a canal 
pe Hudson’s river, goes rapidly on 
® completion. In a few months the 

rand Western Canal, 315 miles in 

“ngth, will cause the inland seas and 
Te cean to mingle their great waters. 
San thousand men have been for some 
“a employed in this vast enterprise, 
vhich is the offspring of the bold po- 


gs the chief magistrate of New 
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WEST INDIES. 
The following letter from Boyer, 
president of Hayti, to M. Jullien, 
conductor of the Revue Encyclo- 


pedique, proves that that eminent man 


is duly attentive to the interests of lite- 

rature, and argues well for the happi- 

ness and improvement of Hayti. 
Liberty. Equality. 
REPUBLIC OF HAYTI. 

J. Pierre Boyer, President of Hayti, to Mr. 
Jullien Founder, Director of the Revue 
Encyclopédique. 

Sir,—I have, in the interval of a few 
days, received the Jetters which you sent 
me, dated the 15th of October and the 4th 
of November last, the first by Mr. Frederic, 
and the other by Mr. St. Georges, for 
whom you ask my interest. I do not think 
that this young man, in conforming to the 
laws and customs of the country, will meet 
any obstacle to the success of the affairs 
entrusted to him : the protection which go- 
vernment is glad te give to commerce, 
must leave no fear to foreign speculators 
who come here, on the result of the opera- 
tions they seek to make. Should, how- 
ever, your protégé happen to experience 
any difficulty in the pursuit of his commer- 
cial affairs, and should it depend on me to 
facilitate their success, you may be as- 
sured I will give him my protection. 

I have read with much satisfaction the 
first of the above-mentioned letters, and 
am sensible to the obliging expressions it 
contains. In giving my opinion on your 
Revue Encyclopédique, I paid but a feeble 
homage to the merit of that important 
publication. Iam sorry, but not surprised, 
at the obstacles it meets with from suspi- 
cious men, inimical to all philanthropy; it 
is natnral that all which throws a dazzling 
lustre hurts eyes which fear the light ; but 
what is not less certain is, that the more 
efforts these blind men make to hinder 
the progress of the Revue, the more they 
will enhance its worth. A production 
which holds so distinguished a place in the 
literary world, and has obtained so many 
honourable testimonials, (eulogies,) must 
certainly triumph, a little sooner ar a little 
later, over all the attempts directed 
against it. 

From the time this letter reaches you, 
you will oblige me by reckoning me 
among the number of your subscribers for 
ten copies of the Revue Encyclopedique. 

Receive, sir, a new assurance of my 
distinguished consideration. J. BOYER. 

Port-au-Prince, 15th August, 1821. 

18th Year of Independence. 

- It affords us pleasure to learn that 
the press is unshackled in Hayti, and 
that a system of civil Jiberty governs 
that noble island, 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 


Report of Disvrses and CAsvuatties occurring in the public dnd 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the Ci 
—fa— 


HAT convalescence from croup requires 

the most solicitous attention, both from 
parent and physician, in order to obviate 
the immediate recurrence of this cruel dis- 
order, has been painfully proved in the 
practice of the Reporter during the few 
preceding days. Of the last two cases that 
he has seen of croup, fairly and fully 
marked, the one was a beautiful child, that 
was in the morning under the immediate 
grasp of death, and in the evening appa- 
rently as well as it had ever been since 
birth. 

Grandmamma (the good ladies that go 
under this name are too often the deter- 
mined enemies, both to the physical and 
moral well-being of young people,) grand- 
mamma had ordered the child in question 
something * comforting and supporting” in 
the shape of solid meat, of no inconsidera- 
ble quantity, just before bed-time : in the 
night the fearful noise and frightful strug- 
gle were again heard and witnessed ; and 
death, on this second attempt, succeeded in 
the seizure of its victim at about the same 
period in the evening of the ensuing day 
that the ‘* doctors” had been laughed at 
for their caution, and practically derided 
and opposed on the preceding. 

Tn the second case, the recurrence of the 
croupal inflammation was plainly caused by 
an injudicious exposure to cold air. Here 
powerful measures are again promising 
success, but the fate of the patient will 
probably be determined long before the 
present paper is put to press.* 

A remarkable instance of aphonia has 
recently presented itself to the writer, 
which has been most successfully treated 
by galvanism, in combination with the 
nitras argenti. The subject was a young 
and amiable female, who had been deprived 
of her voice for nearly four months, and 
had taken steel, with other medicinals, 
without effect. In the course of three 
days from the commencement of the galva- 
nism, and the drug just named, the voice 

began to return; and it has, at length, re- 
gained all its wonted clearness and energy. 





* There is now reason to hope that this 


last case will proclaim the triumph of me- 
dicine, 


[Oct 1, 


private Prag; 
ty Dispensary, 


It is not, perhaps, very easy to 
the due share of respective credit to the 
two remedial agents thus simultaneously 
tried in this interesting case ; but the writer 
conceives, that the galvanic influence might, 
in many cases, be brought to bear withmor 
decided and permanent efficacy, by con. 
bining its exhibition with a substance 
which we know is not only powerful, but 
often permanent in its effects. . Itisare. 
markable fact, that the perception of a 
metallic impregnation of the frame from a 
particular taste is the same from 
vanism as from the nitrate of silver, It 
ought to be mentioned, that Mr. Ia 
Beaume was the galvanic operator in the 
instance now referred to. 

Renal affections the Reporter often 
finds to have been treated, and he is con- 
scious of not having unfrequently treated 
them himself, as mere derangements of the 
stomach, This oversight and mistake 
may, in many instances, be partly a 
cribable to that indolent disposition, to 
generalize which the “ digestive-orgaus” 
views of medicine are apt to engender. 
M. Majendie, a celebrated physiologist of 
France, expresses astonishment that % 
philosophical a nation as the English 
should rest in the empirical and delusive 
contentment arising out of this source. 
He, indeed, at least in the present writers 
opinion, denies the stomach even its due 
operation in the manufacturing of maladies, 
which develope themselves more especially 
through the medinm of the kidneys, giving 
to the latter organs their more than de 
served share in the morbific processes; 
but, certain it is, that stomach ailments, 
even of a formidable cast and er pe 
often merely sympathetic sequels 0 
Seanuennann " aa that, too, in cas 
where calculus is neither present ee 
prospect, a circumstance to which w 
Reporter has thought it proper to . 
reader’s attention, in consequence of ; 
ing lately had occasion to witness apa } 
than ordinary proportion of lumbar tb 
stomach complaints thus connected: wi") 
and closely simulating, each other. 

D. Uwins, MD 

Bedford Row, Scpt. 20, 1822. 








REPORT OF CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY: 


See 
ME: BABBAGE has made a very extra- 


ordinary discovery on the applicati 
of machinery to the purpose of betaine 
and printing mathematical tables He 
States that the intolerable labour and fa- 
tiguing monotony of a continued repetition 


of similar arithmetical calculations, first 


. 


excited the desire ,and afterwards suse 
ed the idea, of a machine, which, 
aid of gravity (weight), or any other te fot 
ing power, should become a substitu sa. 
one of the lowest operations of hae. 
tellect. The first engine of which b 

ings were made was one which is ¢4P* of 
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any table by the aid of dif- 
whether they are positive or ne- 
sive - With respect to 
the number 0 . 
the nature of the machinery did not in my 
inion 

Susie ‘shom I consulted, appear to be re- 
stricted to any very limited number; and 
[ should venture to construct one with ten. 
ora dozen orders with perfect confidence. 
One remarkable property of this machine 
is, that the greater the number of differ- 
ences, the more the engine will outstrip 
the most rapid ealculator.—By the appli- 
cation of certain parts of no great degree 
of complexity, this may be converted into 
4 machine for extracting the roots of equa- 
tions, and consequentiy the roots of num- 
bers ; and the extent of the approximation 
depends on the magnitude of the machine, 
—Of a machine for multiplying any 
number of figures by any number, [ 
have several sketches; but it is not yet 
brought to that degree of perfection 
which I should wish to give it before it is 
to be executed. I have also certain prin- 
ciples by which, if it should be desirable, a 
table of prime numbers might be made, 
extending from 0 to 10 millions. Another 
machine, whose plans are much more ad- 
vanced than several of those just named, 
isone for constructing tables which have 
no order of differences constant.—A vast 
variety of equations of finite differences 
may by its means be solved, and a variety 
of tables, which could be produced in suc- 
cessive parts by the first machine I have 
mentioned, could be calculated by the lat- 
ter one with a still less exertion of human 
thought, Another and very remarkable 
point in the structure of this machine is, 
that it will calculate tables governed by 
laws which have not been hitherto shown 
to be explicitly determinable, or that it 
will solve equations for which analytical 
methods of solution have not yet been con- 
trived, Supposing these engines executed, 
there would yet be wanting other meaus 
{0 ensure the accuracy of the printed ta- 


hles to be produced by them. ‘The errors. 


of the persons employed to copy the 
figures presented by the engines would 
rst interfere with their correctness. To 
remedy this evil, I have contrived means 
Py Which the machines themselves shall 
- from several boxes containing type, 
“ numbers which they calculate, and 
- them side by side ; thus becoming at 
z same time a substitute for the compo- 
2 or and the computer: by which means 
. _ i Copying; as well as in printing, 
emoved.—There are, however, two 
urces of error which have not yet been 
“9 a against. The ten boxes with 
~ the engine is provided contain each 
; it three thousand types ; any box hav- 
MoxTHLY Mag. No, 373, 
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ing of course only those of one number in 
it. It may happen that the person em- 
ployed in filling these boxes shall acciden- 
tally place a wrong type in some of them ; 
as, for instance, the number 2 in the boxes 
which ought only to contain 7s. When 
these boxes are delivered to the superin- 
tendant of the engine, I have provided a 
simple and effectual means by which he 
shall in less than. half an hour ascertain 
whether, amongst these 30,000 types, there 
be any individual misplaced or even in- 
verted. The other cause of error to 
which I have alluded arises from the type 
falling out when the page has been set up : 
this I have rendered impossible, by means 
of a similar kind.—To bring to perfection 
the various machinery which I have con- 
trived would require an expense, both of 
time and money, which can be known 
only to those who have themselves attempt- 
ed to execute mechanical inventions, Of 
the greater part of that which has been 
mentioned, I have at present contented 
myself with sketches on paper, accompa- 
nied by short memorandums, by which I 
might at any time more fully develop the 
contrivances; and, where any new princi- 
ples are introduced, I have had models 
executed, in order to examine their ac- 
tions. For the purpose of demonstrating 
the practicability of these views, I have 
chosen the engine for differences, and have 
constructed one of them, which will pro- 
duce any tables whose second differences 
are constaut. Its size is the same as that 
which I should propose for any more ex- 
tensive one of the same kind: the chief 
difference would be, that in one intended 
for use there would be a greater repeti- 
tion of the same parts, in order to adapt it 
to the calculation of a larger number of 
figures, Of the action of this engine, you 
have yourself had opportunities of judging, 
and I will only at present mention a few 
trials which have siuce been made by some 
scientific gentlemen, to whom it has been 
shown, in order,to determine the rapidity 
with which it calculates, The computed 
table is presented to the eye at two oppo- 
site sides of the machine ; and, a friend 
having undertaken to write down the num- 
bers as they appeared, it proceeded to 
make a table from the formula «*+2+41. 
In the earlier numbers my friend, in wri- 
ting quickly, rather more than kept pace 
with the engine; but, as soon as four 
figures were required, the machine was at 
least equal in speed to the writer. In ano- 
ther trial it was found that thirty numbers 
of the same table were calculated in two. 
minutes and thirty seconds ; as these con- 
tained eighty two figures, the engine pro- 
duced thirty-three every minute. In 
another trial it produced figures at the 
rate of forty-four in a minute, As the 
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machine may be made to move uniformly 
by a weight, this rate might be maintained 
for any length of time, and I believe few 
writers would be found to copy with equal 
speed for many hours together. Imper- 

ect a8 a first machine generally is, and 
suffering as this particular one does from 
great defect inthe workmanship, I have 
every reason to be satisfied with the accu- 
racy of its computations ; and, by the few 
skilful mechanics to whom I have in con- 
fidence shown it, I am assured that its 
principles are such, that it may be carried 
to any extent. In fact, the parts of which 
it consists are few, but frequently repeat- 
ed, resembling in this respect the arith- 
metic to which it is applied, which, by the 
aid of a few digits often repeated, produces 
all the wide variety of number, The 
wheels of which it consists are numerous, 
but few move at the same time; and I 
have employed a principle by which any 
small error that may arise from accident 
or bad workmanship is corrected as soon 
as it is produced, in such a manner as 
effectually to prevent any accumulation of 
small errors from producing a wrong 
figure in the calculation.—Of those contri- 
vances by which the composition is to be 
effected, [have made many experiments 
and several models; the results of these 
leave me no reason to doubt of success, 
which is still further confirmed by a work- 
ing model that is just finished, 


[Oct 
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ARVEST was finished in the southern 
and forward districts during the 
course of the last month; in the northern 
and less favoured, during the present. A 
tolerably accurate general estimate may 
now be formed. On all the best lands, 
wherever situated, the wheat crop is con- 
siderably above an average, the quality un- 
commouly weighty and fine; and the 
straw, althongh not so bulky as in some 
years, substantial and extremely valuable. 
Che oat-straw, as fodder, will almost equal 
the hay of some years. ‘The spring crops, 
it is now confirmed, are generally defec- 
tive, but the quality is generally good; 
ipon moist and productive livht lands. 
owever, some of these crops have reached 
in average ; and, with respect to barley, it 
is remarked in the barley counties, that the 
old stock on hand equals in quantity the 
new growth. Hays and grasses rather of 
fine condition than very vreat plenty, with 
exceptions of heavy crops and constant 
plenty of green food, partic ularly afterma‘h 
on various parts, On potatoes and turnips 
nothing new, the former a umversa'ly pro 
ductive growth, the quantity hen. 


vreatly ens 
hanced by super : 
t by superior quality, che liuer de. 


fective in both; as to Swedes, scarcely 
any quotable crop. The eagerness of the 
farmers, and the two growths, occasionel 
part of the wheat almost every where to 
be carted and stacked prematurely ; whence 
heating, and a necessity of preventive mea 
sures. A great hop and fruit year, even 0 
pears, in some parts. The greatest grape 
season of the last forty. The cider vert 
factory has commenced. The live stoc 
and flesh markets, as well as that of com, 
have of late made some stand and someaé- 
vance in price; but autumn, the ae 
plenty and of overflow, 1s at hand. , 
fallows are backward for want of Fain, * 
very little wheat has yet been put into tis 
earth, The state of the farming al 
truly deplorable, in which the ser h . 
bourer must necessarily share. ae 
greatly to the honour of Sir Henry ie 
bury, that he has taken the lead in S aolk 
mending, by a circular to bis sesial 
tenantry, the discontinuance for the p 
of the use of the threshing machine. a 
Smithfield :—Beef, 2s. 4d. t0 9% 
Mutton, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d.—\ eal, 2% 6d. 
to 3s. 8d.—Pork, 2s. 6d. dairy do. 3s. 


: 3 ipelish 
lo 4s,—Lamb, 2s. 6d, to rs, 
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[Oct F I 4 gd. to 48. 4d.—Irish, uality of —The quartern loaf in London, 9d.— 
AND By, bacon, fori r, 38. to 38. 6de-Raw fat, Hay, 49s. to 4l, 4s—Clover, do. 45s, to 
EPT, 18% m _ : 928.—Straw, 24s. to 40s. 
Baromete 2s Sie Exchange: —Wheat, 23s. to 54s. Coals in the pool, 36s. 6d. to 43s, 9d. 
Me, Barley, 168. to 34s,—Oats, 14s, to 30s. Middlesex ; Sept, 23. 
9949 Eas 
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66 , : “ 7 Ls 
66 a Pe ae — le 
: ons of Malt Spirit received into Stock by each of the Principal Rectifying 
- Number of ag oh in England in the Years 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821. sith ds 
“4 ad Oct. 10, Oct. 10, Oct. 10, Oct. 10, | Average, 
~ 1318. 1819. 1820. 1821. 
29:9) Hodges and Co. London-++++«++ | 490,384 | 548,800 | 536,587 | 531,956 | 526,932 
83 P. Booth and Co, do, «+esee++., | 485,974 | 384,850 | 286,569 | 277,054 | 358,612 
9 Gordon, Knight, and Co.do.-+++ | 282,325 | 267,388 | 233,884 | 288,103 | 267,995 
. sir Robert Burnett and Co. do. | 204,950 | 262,351 | 239,940 | 234,548 | 235,197 
3 TO ith and Goldie, do.-+-+-++++» | 283,258 | 221,260 | 200,947 | 209,555 | 998,755 
“ Sedeer and CO. do.seeseeeeese* | 216,103 | 218,295 | 200,866 | 276,267 | 297,883 
i M. Langdale and Co. do. -+++++ | 255,562 | 206,947 | 149,313 | 144,101 | 188,981 
s John Nicholson, do. eeeseesess | 159,460 | 151,180 | 161,706 |, 163,545 | 158,974 
Pe Robt. Preston and Co. Liverpool | 169,700 | 135,649 | 163,201 | 162,418 | 157,742 
>. Thomas Castle and Co. Bristol +» | 106,263 | 125,057 | 155,918 | 179,469 | 141,677. 
30: ‘ Child, Vickers and Co. London-+ | 132,448 | 132,210 | 116,989 | 113,875 | 123,880 
John Bockett and Co, do. eeveeve 113,854 105,293 115,256 116,278 112,665 
a H. Pidgeon and Co, do.eceesess 135,386 96,958 109,116 97,034 109,623 
97 G. Richards and Co. do.-+-++++++ | 106,492 | 109,666 | 88,685 | 109,917 | 103,690 
7 James Bishop and Co, do,++++++ | 104,597 | 97,480 | 82,285 | 105,619 | 97,345 
30: James Deady, dos +-+++++++++* | 103,110 | 88,869 | 90,454 | 45,319 | 41,938 
99-99 M. Currie and Co. do. eeesreee 91,647 79,566 74,167 56,292 75,593 
a9 Thos. Siddon and Co. Liverpool | 66,978 | 87,203 | 64,810 | 71,305 | 72,524 
8 John Reid, London eesseeeeeees | 77,463 | 74,519 | 69,956 | 67,132 | 72,262 
80 T. Browning and Co, do, ee*e.- 89,818 61,588 58,832 74,144 71,045 
Thomas Davies, do, +++++esces 81,335 62,728 68,592 68,676 70,333 
H. and W, Pounsett, dO. seecce 79,320 71,865 62,666 65,788 69,910 
T, Gaitskell and Co. do. +++++* | 68,679 { 56,309 | 53,780 | 68,057 | 61,706 
Thomas Wyatt and Co. do. ---- 69,209 | 59,877 35,937 55,666 | 59,922 
Holmes and Co. do, seeeeesess | 66,938 | 49,712 | 57,020 | 52,506 | 56,548 
carcely F, Williams, Worcester +--+ +--+» 64,449 | 55,581 | 50,935 | 46,158 | 54,273 
— N, Manghan, London seceeesses 59,023 49,850 51,505 51 9315 52,924 
asion + a 
here to PRICES of MERCHANDIZE. Aug. 26 Sept. 20. 
whence Cocoa, W. I, common »- £28 0 to 212 9] 2 8 O to 210 O perewt, 
e mea- Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 415 0 — 5 2 0} 415 0 — 418 0. do, 
oven to yfine ++ 512 0 — 516 O | 614 O 7 8 0 do. 
t grape ——, Mocha .-eeeeee 10 0 0 —1010 0 | 810 0 -— 1010 0 do, 
mallu- Cotton, W. I. common:> - 0 -0 7i=— 0 O- 83, 0 0 77 — O O 8i perib. 
stock a Demerara:+eees 0 0 82 = 0 0 104 0 0 8% at 0 0 10% do. re 
corn, Currants ...ss.eeseseee 511 0 — 518 0 | 5 2 O — 515 O perewt. 
mead- Figs, Turkey seeeeeee.. 216 0 — 3 0 0| 210 0 — 214 0 do. 
gon ot ly Mga cccdccccccce MM 00 —53 0 0 {52 0 0 — 53 O Oper ton, 
oe Hemp, Riga, Rhine ....42 0 0 —43 0 0 |43 0 0 —44 00 do, 
p, and Hops, new, Pockets.... 3 0 0 — 410 0 | 310 0 — 415 O perewt, 
on ————, Sussex,do. 216 0 — 3 5 0] 216 0 — 310 0 do, 
rests ton, British, Bars’ «+s. 9 0 0 —10 0 0 | 9 0 0 —10 O Oper ton, 
mr ae ,Pigs..eee 6 00 —-7001/600—700 do. 
It 8 Oil, Lucca seveseeeee.» 39 0 O — 0 OVO O 39 0 0-— 00 0 per jar. 
Bun >) Galipoli...+....55..55 0 0 —56 0 0 {55 0 0 —56 O O per ton. 
oy Rags sseeveeereceeeee 2 0 0 — 2 06/2 0 O — 2 O 6 perewt. 
“ Raisins, bloom or jarynew 3 5 0 — 0.0 0] 3 5 0 — 310 0 do, 
—" “ce, Patna kind «e.... 014 0 — 016 0 | 913 0 — 015 0 do. 
- «Hast Indiassse..ee O11 0 — 013 0 | 910 0 — 012 0 do, 
F Silk, China, TAW cevecesee oO 17 1 — 1 1 6 0 17 1 — 1 1 6 per lb, 
; 6d. Pi Bengal Skein ose OF 15 1 —~- 018 7 015 6 — 013 7 do. 
- 6d. Spices (ie. . be PR ec 87 ae 
plish bices, Cinnamon »++26. 0 7 0 — 0 7 6 Fd " 
“_ ~ —"p Cloves ‘sescsesce O° 3 6 = DO Gil 05 3 — 0 311 do. 
= ——; Nutmegs weeees 0 3 8 — 0 5101903 8 — 0 310 do. 
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Spices, Pepper, black ++ 
» white +s 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 
, Geneva Hollands 
, Rum, Jamaica -+ 
Sugar, DrOWN«ereeescee 
——, Jamaica, fine +++ 
——, East India, brown 
=p lump, fine. eeeeeree 
Tallow, town-melted- «++ 
, Russia, yellow ++ 
Tea, Bohea+++++eeeeeee 
——, Hyson, best -+++-- 
Wine, Madeira, old «+++ 28 
——, Port, old eeeevete 94, — 48 
——, Sherry --*e+++++* 25 Oo — 50 


Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 12s. a 15s.—Cork or Dublin, 19s, a 163, 
—Beclfast, 12s. a 15s.—Hambro’, 10s, a 15s.—Madeira, 20s, a 30s,—Jamaica, 25s— 
Greenland, out and home, 5 gs. to 8 gs. 

Course of Exchange, Sept. 20.—Amsterdam, 12 7.—Hamburgh, 38,—Paris, 25 60, 
—Leghorn, 474.— Lisbon, 524.—Dublin, 93 per cent. 

Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Wolfe ani 
Edmonds’.—Birmingham, 5801.—Coventry, 10701.—Derby, 1401,—Ellesmere, 63l— 
Grand Surrey, 541.—Grand Union, 181.—Grand Junction, 245!.—Grand Western, 3. 
—Leeds and Liverpool, 3651.—Leicester, 3001.—Loughbro’, 35001.—Oxford, 7301.— 
Trent and Mersey, 19101.—Worcester, 26/.10s.—East India Docks, 158/.—London, 
1111.—West India, 1834/.—Southwark BripGE, 23/.~Strand, 5/.—Royal Exchange 
oe ome 265l.—Albion, 501.—Globe, 1351.—Gas Licut Company, 71l.—City 

itto, 1151. : 

The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 20th was —; 3 per cent. Consols, 80; 5} pet 
cent. —; 4 per cent. — ; 4 per cent, (1822) 1008, 


Gold in bars, 31. 17s.6d. per 0z.—New doubloons, 3/. 13s, 6d.—Silver in bars, 4s. 13d. 


List of Bankruptcies. 
00 6— 0 63 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of Avg. 
and the 20th of Sept. 1822: extracted from the London Gazette. 


oT 


Griffin, W. Old Swinford, Worcestersbire, victualler. 





BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 72.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 
ALLEN, S. and T. C. Noble, Bristol, hosiers. 

(Pallin 
Barratt, T. Darenth Mills, Kent, paper-maker. 
(Collins, Dartford 
jateman, A. Bristol, victualler, (Poole and Co. L. 
Bevill, C. P. Lpswich, jeweller. (Williams and Co. 
Brain, Rev. T. Much Wenlock, earthenware-manu- 
facturer., (Dax and Co. L. 
srowing, T. seu. East Malling, Kent, farmer. (Clut- 
ton and Co, L. 7 
Candler, J, Jewry-street, Aldgate, flour-factor. 
(Druce and Son 5 
Carter, H. Ratcliffe-highway, linen- 
Cripps, J. Wisbeach, Cambrid 
Dalton, J. Tottenham court- 
nings aud Co, 
Day, J. and R. Camberwell-green, stone-mason. 
(Stuter, L a 
Davis, T. Minories, stationer, (T 
Dent, J. Stone, Staffordshire, chee 
bow and Co. L. 
Dipper, F. Worcester, silk-mercer. 
Edwards, T. Liverpool, merchant. 
Edwards, T. Tarvin, Cheshire, corn 
pot and Co. L, 
Elmore, R. Edg aStON-street, 
ue mer (Parner and Co. L. 
a street, Cierkenwell, victualler. 
Felton, R. Hivh-stre 
. Sage yg om 
irmin, J. Bulmer, Essex. farme 
Flack, E. D. Manchester.” yj tees 
Fietcher, P. C. and T. Que 
, D not» and Co, 
sOiding, Ll. and §S j E 
caters. ‘cane Kent, paper-manufac- 
Cregg, T.R. and W. Phene 
coulectione,s, ‘ 


en-draper. (Jones 
geshire, draper. (Jones 
road, merchant. (Jen- 


hompson 
semonger. (Ben- 
(Becke, L. 
(Wheeler, L. 
edealer. (Phil- 


sirmingham, flour. 


et, Southwark, hop-merchant. 


(Wiglesworth 
( Mackinson, L. 


enhithe, coal-merchants. 


jun. Watling-street 
Oshaldeston and Ce. L, — 


(Smith, L. ° 
Gribell, N. and. M. Hellyer, East Stonehouse, De- 
vonshire, builders. (Mackinson, L. . 
Hawkins, J. and J. Nottingham, timber-merchants. 
nowles, L. , 
Haris, J. Birmingham, nail-factor. Long and. 
Harris, ‘T. Im. i Monmou shire, co 
wainer. ing, lL. 7 
Hayton, W. Ses Mt. Donglas, Sunderland, coal-fit 
ters. (Thompson, Bishopwearmouth builder 
Hedge, J. . tar-court, Little Compton-street, ° 
(Maugham 
Hessltine. R. Thirsk, innkeeper. (Hi ag oe 
Hewson, J. and W. Robinson, Carlisle, deaers 
Clennell, L. ‘ 
Hin Se Thornbury, Gloucestershire, Jinen-draper. 
(Poole and Co. L. 
Hivgin, R. Liverpool, mariner. 
Humnphries, C. Bishopsgate-street, 
(Jones : 
Jackson, G. Manchester, dry-salter. (Whine ait 
Jones, Kk. Newport, Monmouthshire, wine an 
merchant. (Bourdiilon and Co. 
King, W. Cavendish, Suffolk, grocer. 
Leah, S. H. Old-street, watch-maker. ne 
Leah, S. H. jun, Old-street, spirit-merchar 
Low, H. A. Sunderland, me:chant. a nh 
oer Fy Burnham, Sussex, farmer. ( 
and Co. L. . le 
Mortimer, J. sen, Cleckheaton, Yorkshire, me? 
chant. (Jones, L. 
Mitchell, T. Bow, linen-draper. (Jones 
Norris, ‘T. Bishopstone, Wilts, shoe-maker. 
and Co. L. -mer- 
sae = J. Newpert, Monmouthshire coal-me 
chant. (Meredith, L. se-dealet: 
Papps, G. North-street, Lambeth, he » 
(Richardson 
Parker, ©, Colchester, merchant. (> 
Pasley, J. Bristol, master-mariner. (G 
Peyton, J. Christchurch, Hampshire, 
(Castleman, Wimberne, Dorset 


Lowe and Co. L. 
( linen-drape!- 


(Hillier 


percita, 














1922+] 


Percival R. Eye, Herefordshire, 
(Backs ‘eston, Middlesex, dealer. 


porter, J. SW aby 
»; = tT. W.South-bank Cottage, 
Ricfjaler. _(Koight and Co. 1. 


nose, T. Regeut-street, Pall Mall, wine and brandy 


nerchant. (Robinson 


Cheapside, pastry-cook. (Hardin Clennell, L. 
S ape TY otk, jronmonger. (Wiglesworth, L. - 
smitb, J. F. Regent-street, linen-draper. (Jones 


Stride, 


Ashford, J. — E. L. Ireland, 
irmingham 

niles mM, M. Great Russell-street 

‘Agnger. J. Exeter 

Ayton, W. M acclesfield 

Ranister, W. Litchfield 

Rooker, M. Emsworth 

Bradley, W. Louth 

Brown, A. J. Portsmouth 

ivass, H. Rayleigh, Essex, 

Carlile, J. and Co, Bolton-in-the- 
Moors ; 

Corfield, ae Norwich 

Cox, T. Crediton 

Corgan, M., T. B. Paget, and E. 
Mathews, Chipping Norton 

Dean, J. Bingley, orkshire 

Dickens, T. Liverpool 

Durtnal, J. Dover 

Earle, W. Church-street, Rother- 
hithe 

Rarly, W. Worcester 

Fifoot, W. Bristol 

Flower, G. York 

Ford, J. Gloucester 

Fromnow, W. Great Yarmouth 

Frost, G. Shetiield 


nford, Leicestershire, butcher. (Harris 


uh W. H. Faversham, linen-draper. (Jones, Le 
o<_ r Quarles, Hampshire. (Burt, Broughton 
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Taylor, A. M. Southampton, victualler. 
Tomkins, H. fremyert, 
Beverley, L. 


wheelwright. 


(Cathcart, L. ( 
Tomlinson, 


Regent’s-park, 


Tweddell, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Harris, G. Birmingham 

Harrison, J. Portsmouth 

Herrington, J. Fareham, Hamps. 

Howell, H. Kuaresborough 

Hudson, H. Cannon Coftee-house, 
Charing Cross 

Hudson, J. Ulverston 

Hyde, D. Waltham CK 

Jackson, W. G. and W. Hardley, 
Great Surrey-street 

Johanson, W. Birmingham 

Keene, J. W. Birmingham 

Kent, W. High Holborn 

Lavers, J. Kingsbridge, Devon- 
shire 

Lawrence, W. H. Bath 

Lioyd, G. Thetford 

Maitland, D. New Bridge-street 

Marshall, P. Scarborough 

Mattinson, J. Huddersfield 

Mitchell, S. Dorking 

Monnington, W. Chepstow 

Morgan, J. Liverpool 

Neilson, W. Liverpool 

Nice, J. Coppice-row, Clerkenwell 

Nicoll, E. Hemel Hempstead 

Peters, J. and F. Weston, Bristol 
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Roe, L. 
Herefordshire, innholder. 


. Chester, wine-merchant. {Mayhew 
Townsend, W. B. Little Chelsea, brewer. ( 
Turney, J. Sedgebrock, Lincolnshire, and W. Bates, 
Halifax, merchants. 
Thortell, J. Bradwell, Suffolk, merchant. (Swain 
W. Stanwikx, 


ames, L. 
Stocker and Co. L. 


Cumberland, carrier. 


Wall, J. Birmingham, dealer. (Smith, L. 
Wilkinson, R. London, merchant. 
Westerdale, J. Hull, grocer and seedsman. (Taylor 
Yates, W. Bristol, baker. (Edmunds, L. 


(James 


Pattison, C, St. Neot’s, Hunting- 
doushire 

Peake, S. jun, and J. Rothwell, 
Halliwell, Lancashire 

Penrith, W. Bath 

Penfold, E. Maidstone 

Reay, J. Mark-lane 

Ridout, J. P. Bridport 

Riley, J. Leicester 

Saunderson, J. Sutton, and T. 
Masters, Potton 

Savage, G. Huddersfield 

Sharpley, J. York 

Scholes, R. Haddersfield 

Sykes, J. and J. Hollis, Man- 
chester 

Tennant, W. Liverpool 

Trafford, T. Kirtlington, Oxford- 


shire 

Tuker, W. and Co. Sheffield 

Wallace, W. Workington 

Webb, T. New Sarum 

Windcott, T. and W. Tavistock, 
Devonshire 

Witney, W. Ludlow 

Wood, J. Birmingham. 




































POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN SEPTEMBER. 


—__— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

HE past month has been as re- 
markable in the British islands 

for its political inactivity, as it has 
been memorable all over Europe for 
the heat and splendor of the weather, 
and for the abundance and success of 
the harvest. The King went to Scot- 
land, and returned: what he did there 
was even beneath common-place, and 
served only to render conspicuous the 
base spirit of certain time-serving 
‘ycophants. A puny question arose 
in England in regard to the person 
Who was to fill the office of Lord Cas- 
llereagh, and, such is the present pau- 
‘ity of public character, that it has 
devolved on Mr. George Canning, al- 
though that gentleman had prepared 
‘0 embark for India, to occupy the 
—— of the illustrious Marquis of 
ian We have no good opinion 
hing lic principles of Mr. Can- 
duce yet neither his talents nor his in- 
wstry will enable him to do half the 
nischiefof his predecessor. The same 
rentity of talents has led to the dis- 
batch of Wellington to the Congress 


of the great and small legitimates at 
Verona, where much is expected to be 
plotted against the rights, liberties, 
and peace, of certain nations. 

The Appendix to the House of Com- 
mons Report, on the Poor Rate Re- 
turns, states the following as the sums 
of money. ‘‘ expended for the relief of 
the poor,” since 1750, in England 
and Wales. It appears, that owing to 
the defective state of the Poor Laws, 
nearly one million and a half out of the 
sum levied is spent in litigation, &c. in- 
stead of benefiting the poor: 

The Account of Moneys levied in England 
and Wales for 1821. 
Total sums levied-------+ £8,411,893 4 
Payments thereout for other 
purposes than the relief 
of the poor --++++seees* 1,375,868 1 


Sums expended for the relief 
of the poor +-++++++++++ 6,958,445 2 


Total sums expended+eeeee 8,354,313 3 





Statement of Money expended on the Poor 
only in England and Wales. 
Average of three years ending 
Easter 1750 -cececcceses eoee £689,971 


Year ending Easter 1776++++++ 1,521,782 
Average 
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Average of three years ending , 

Easter 1785 «+ceseeeeeeeee 1,912,241 
Year ending Easter 1813 ---+++ 4,077,891 
Average of three years ending =~ 

March 25, 1815 «eeeeesesees 6,129,844 


in England, is 1,919; assistant 9 
1,838; in Wales 226 and 14), 
Select Vestriés 95145. 4 
seers 1,979.—The Report also exhibits ; 
*‘ continued reduttion ii the le - 


Assistant 


[Oct, 1, 


* Tota 


Ditto, ditto, 1818 «++++++- .+++ 6,844,290 the year 1817-18; so that in'the an 
Ditto, ditto, 1821 -++++++-++++ 7,273,535 the amount was less by about go9; 


Property assessed under sche- 
dule (A) in 1815 





Population in 1811 ++ +++++++«10,502,500 
Ditto, 1821: eeerveaeeeeeee ees °12,218,500 





The number of Select Vestries, accord- 
ing to other documents in the Appendix, 


than the year 1819-20 
eevee 51,898,423 than in 1817-18.” 


, and less by 900 0091, 


No. We consider it interesting to the 

public to subjoin some extracts from 
the reports of the Finance Committee 
relative to the revenues and expendi. 
ture of the country. ape oy 





REVENUE wn 1822. 
United Kingdom. 


GROSS 
RECEIPT 
within 
THE YEAR, 


PAYMENTS 
into the 
EXCHEQUER. 





ORDINARY REVENUES. 
Customs, including the Annual Duties ----s-eesees 
Excise, including the Annual Duties-++eeeee+-+++s 
Stamps @eeeeseeece eeeeeeteoeeesaeeveseee 
Land and Assessed Taxes, including the Assessed 

Taxes of Ireland «+++... 
Post Office eeseeeeereesenes ceeeesece 
One Shilling and Sixpence Duty, and Duty on Pen- 

sions and Salaries «eseseseees 
Hackney Coaches 
Hawkers and Pedlars «+++. Se aheweus 
Poundage Fees (Lreland)+++essseees eeeeeseeerece 
Pells Fees (Do.)-++ CCT SOE OOOH SHEE tee eee 
Casualties (DO. )eeeecccecees 9600080408068 
‘Treasury Fees and Hospital Fees (Do.) «-+ee+--+- 
Small Brauches of the King’s Hereditary Revenue 


eeeeeveeee 
‘ 
eeeerereeesee 8 8288 


Total of Ordinary Revenues +>.+.++e+e. 


-_—--— 


OTHER RESOURCES. 
Property Tax (Arrears) Ceoerteeeereeseeeseerrtssesn 


Lottery, surplus Receipts after payment of Lottery 
Prizes ee--- eeeeeses 

Unclaimed Dividends, Annuities, Lottery Prizes, &c. 
per Act 56 Geo. ITI. c. 97 

From the Commissioners for the Issue of Exchequer 
Bills, per Acts 57 Geo. IIL, ¢. 34, and 124, for 
carrying on Public Works, and for the Employ- 
ment of the Poor in Great Britain.++..s.seecees 

On account of Advances made by the Treasury, un- 
der the Authority of various Acts of Parliament, 
for improving Post Roads, for building Gaols, for 
the Police, for Public Works and Employment of 


the Poor, and for the support of Commercial Cre- 
dit in Trelandee+ececes..-s ®eeeeeeseecea 


Suplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices «....20 
futerest on Contracts for the Redemption of Land 

‘Tax ° ee 
Other Monies paid to the Public eccccssecesccece 


Total (exclusive of Loans) «--+.... 
Loans paid into the Exchequer -- 


eee ee eeeeaeeeeees 


Total Public Income of the United King- 
dow (iacluding the Loans) «sees. ee... - 


& s. 
14,789,705 5 
31,812,985 13 

7,078,970 12 


8,042,304 5 
2;044,802 16 


79,372 4 
26,248 2 
31,655 3 
4,269 13 

853 18 
3,815 15 

985 4 
122,717 13 


ft . 
10,582,762 18 
28,183,051 11 

6,513,599 8 


7,780,455 11 
1,383,538 9 


77,441 16 
22,120 0 
95,450 0 
4,269 13 

853 18 
3,815 15 

985 4 
15,335 1 








64,038,686 9 


37,137 6 


219,139 16 


83,910 13: 


75,500 0 


125,012 13 
63,000 14 


44 0 
142,028 16 


54,593,679 10 


$4,234 15 
919,139 16 
83,910 13 


75,500 0 





64,784,460 9 
13,828,783 15 














69,162,979 19 
HEADS 











a) ee - 

















. bi _ HEADS OF EXPENDITURE in 1822, SUMS, 
ibits g — a 
pi —For Interest, &c. on the Permanent Debt of the United King- 
0,000], ~~" “dom, Unredeemed ; including Annuities for Lives and Terms | 
), 0001, of Years -+eersrs rss serrseeteesereccvccesesccevcesecees 29,313,255 19 
For Charges of Management thereon +++eescseerecees 275,476 7 
For Interest, &c. on Imperial Loans; including Annuities for 
0 the Lives and Terms of Years CPC CSOCHOCH SESE ESeeeeesresesteees 149,887 0 
rom For Charges of Management thereon+++-+e.-seeeeeeees 1,739 17 
littee For Interest on Portuguese LOan -occeeccesceeesecersereces 6,019 2 
? For Charges of Management thereon--........++++.se00 98 0 
enc. There was also applied towards the Reduction __ 
of the National ebt ee eeeereereeeesetes 0000 £1,062,445 5 
ten The usual Grant SHOROE OP COONS 9 90 0200004000 200,000 0 
Annuities for Terms of Years, and Lives expired 167,978 7 
‘ys Ditto on Lives unclaimed for Three 
UER. Years, before 5th Jan. 1821 ++ ++++ £30,835 2 
ovine Ditto on Lives unclaimed for Three 
8. Years and upwards, at 5th Jan.1821 3,567 12 
62 18 34,402 14 
ot it Per Centage on Loans raised from 1813 to 1821, 
9 8 both inclusive, per Act. 53, Geo. III, c, 35--++ 3,992,778 13 
Annual Appropriation for the Redemption of 
5 11 £12,000,000, part of £'14,200,000, Loan 1807 626,255 10 
8 9 Interest on Capitals transferred for Life Annui- 
ties COC eC H ETOH OH EH HL gage PEROSCOCE ESE SESS 1€2,586 10 
1 16 Long Annuities transferred for ditto se+s+seece 8,668 10 
0 0 Interest on Debt of United Kingdom, redeemed 3,536,830 10 
0 0 Do. on Imperial Debt--.+-+eeeee+ Do,eoee 75,191 19 
9 15 Do. on Debt of Portugal--.--+++-- Dov-eee 20,846 11 
3 18 Interest at 1 per Cent. on part of Capitals created 
5 15 since 5th Jan, 1793 --cccccccesccccccccesece 6,968,883 17 
5 4 Ditto on Outstanding Exchequer Bills «+++++++ 336,250 0 
1 Returned from Account of Life Annuities, the 
— Nominees having died prior to their being set 
9 10 apart for Payment CCe eres esseseeessee 7,038 5 
; 17,219,956 15 
4 1) There has also been applied towards the Re- 
demption of the Debt created in respect of 
) 16 £2,500,000 borrowed for the East India Com- 
pany in 1812, the Amount paid by the Com- 
) 15 pany into the Bank, in pursuance of the Act 52 


Geo. TIL, cap. 135 covsesseccccccereecseses 163,739 2 





17,383,695 18 

















ies sgep) -t-  d oan | 46,852,857 13 
Whereof was applied to the Reduction of the National Debt «+ 17,383,695 18 

Total on Account of Interest ------- seececccercecescees | 29,469,161 15 

Ditto Charges of Management -cecee------ 277,314 5 

43 Ditto Reduction of the Natiorial‘Debt .--- ++ | 17,383,695 18 
1 47,130,171 18 

A gw ahe Interest on Exchequer Bills, and Irish Treasury Bills --++ | 2,219,602 5 
di -—The Civil Lists Of England .ossccceccssveceeceerecsees ose 850,000 0 
1 I Treland eerceces eeeccerercessescs eereeees 214,877 6 
_" V.—The other Charges on the Consolidated F und, ‘viz. 

, Courts of Justice in England oécccegeeh oust caseeeoeeseges 69,444 18 
19 Mint PORCH E MOSSE eee SEEH EEE SETH HESESEEHEHOUsE OS 14,758 o 
us Allowances to the Royal Family, Pensions, &C, «+++ ++++++0% 439,229 14 
1: ' Salaries and Allowances «-+++..-+++- See cdccodoodd ceeds 60,168 7 

’ OUMTIEScccccccccccccccccscccc cess cocceseesccessoceses 14,278 0 

PCG, ncndeciscessveswsstdavetit tiltestietbu 203,864 14 
Ds y Permanent Charges in Ireland «eseeeer+- sees TTT TL Tire 402,359 7 
~The Civil Government OF SCOMANGserceesssrsresveesrserrene 133,077 15 


V J —The 
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HEADS OF EXPENDITURE iu 1822, SUMS. 
a8 . -, ted 
VI.—The other Payments in Anticipation of the Exchequer rr, 
Receipts, viz. : . . 
Bounties for Fisheries, Manufactures, Customs: +ecceseeees 320,045 4 
Corn, &C,oesccecccceccccerccces Excise eeceeeesssese 72,951 10 
Pensions on the Hereditary § Excise-+++++++seeserseesceees 14,000 9 
Revenne--+++e+ a ee 2 Post Office -+sese-seoeeeeees, 13,200 0 
Militia and Deserters’ Warrants, &c.—Excise and Taxes «+s. 56,176 19 
VII.—The Navy, viz. 
heen eoccoee COPS OS See EHS H SETHE SOSH HH  SHOHSES Me weeee 2,304,000 0 
General Services CeoPCO Cee cee S SOHO SHOT SEES EOHOOTHOEECEECS 2,789,220 53 
The Victualling Department -+-sceceeceessss coccecseeee 850,659 19 
VIE.—The Ordnance COOK OHHH HESS eH OHS HH SEE EHFOBEEEEEEES 1,537,923 m 
IX.—The Army, viz. 
Ordinary Services++e« COCH HSER EEEHEH EE SETH SE EHOEEESEEEEe 7,854,114 14 
Extraordinary ServiCes sccesececcescccccececes se ecees ee 1,079,090 17 
X.—Issues from Appropriated Funds, for Local Purposes, in Ireland 48,038 11 
X [.—Miscellaneous Services : 
At Home COCO OOS COSOOHSEHOHOHEHSo OOOH EEE SET ESEOSHEE SELES 3,567,482 q 
Abroad COPS OOOHOHEECHEAS HEHEHE HFOHSHEHS SE EHEHEHE SHH eee seeeees 302,560 0) 
Total Expenditure eovecseerecesses “29 eeeesseoe 72,561,756 4 
Deduct, Sinking Fund on Loan to the East India Company 165,739 9 
Total -ecceeee | 72,198,017 1 | 


FRANCE. 

The Angouleme faction still conti- 
nues to misgovern France with a fury 
of despotism, which can scarcely fail 
to lead to a violent general re-action. 
{t seems that the recorded experience 
of ages, and the inevitable fate of all 
tyrannics, have not a greater practical 


influence on the unbridled passions of ° 


modern statesmen, than they have on 
vulgar culprits, who are daily led to 
execution from a similar disregard of 
all salutary warning. 

The restraints on the press, and the 
harsh and illiberal policy of the ruling 
administration, having, as might be 
expected, forced many over-zealous 
patriots into premature conspiracies, 
¥rance has seen tribunals in simulta- 
neous action scattered over its terri- 
tory, to try these ill-fated individuals, 
Several have been found guilty, and, 
as clemency is not the order of the 
day, their unrelenting execution has 
followed, or will follow, of course. 

Others, who were at the same time 
convicted of being accessories, have 
been sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment which little accord with the 
spirit of an enlightenedage. In short, 
the unmitigated fate of these victims 
of their own indiscrect zeal, has ex- 
cited the sympathies of generous 
minds throughout France and all Eu- 
rope, and has greatly injured the 
cause of legitimacy, which their sacri- 
lice has been intended to support, 


~ 





But the most unreasonable exertion 
of a malevolent spirit is that which 
has been directed against the four pa- 
triotic journals of Paris, for daring to 
participate publicly in the unavoidable 
sympathies of millions, The responsi- 
ble proprietors have, by a summary 
process, been adjudged to various im- 
prisonments, subjected to heavy fines, 
and arbitrarily prohibited for a term 
to publish any reports of proceedings 
in courts of law! Even this did not 
suftice to satisfy the ruling faction; for, 
having within a few days published a 
letter of that distinguished patriot and 
philosopher, M. Benjamin a gr 
their papers were seized, pole 
writer himself, for repelling a judicia 
calumny, has been prosecuted. 

The ill blood which these measures, 
and a thousand other vexations, has 
‘gendered in France, will “_" ~ 
appeased till satisfaction has Zo 
obtained for the past, and be it 
security than royal promises gr" 
for correct conduct in future. , 

France, in a word, is eb. 
great prison, in which not ele ‘ 
reigners are subjected . a a 
regime of passports to Ast 
sian to retda: but Frenchmen ¢ 
all ranks are subjected to the pee 
surveillance of the police, and 10 iste r 
an inquisition as necessarily . tbe 
during the contest of parties ! io 
march of the late revolution, Ww - 
forcten influence supported {rease 


weainst every free institution. gpald 
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SPAIN. 


The hopes of the enemies of liberty 
being baffled by the determination and 
wisdom of the patriots of Madrid, and 
py the energy of the patriotic com- 
manders in the provinces adjoining 
France, Where a holy crusade had 
been engendered, the expectations of 
this malevolent party are now di- 
rected to the congress at Verona, one 
of whose measures is anticipated to 
consist of a confederate army, which 
isto march through France and enter 
Spain! Should so mad an enterprize 
be undertaken, we foresee the bursting 
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of a volcano which will scatter its 
flames and its light all over Europe. 
GREECE. 

We lament that we have this month 
no certain news to record of the fur- 
ther success of the Greeks. Late re- 
ports have indeed been most unfavour- 
able to theircause. Corinth has been 
retaken by the Turks, and the Greeks 
driven within the Morea; but the latest 
accounts ascribe new victories to the 
Greeks, and the abandonment of Co- 
rinth, of which, in our next, we hope 
to be able to detail the particulars. 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, 1n anp near LONDON, 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 

UGUST 22.—The inhabitants of the 

liberty of St. Andrew’s meth Hol- 
born, met in the church for the purpose 
of resisting the claim to tithes, set up by - 
the rector. Several able speeches were 
delivered, a committee formed, and sub- 
scriptions entered into. The present 
rector derives from his office 2,0001. a 
year, and holds another living in the 
church; yet he is now bringing actions to 
enforce payment of 2s. and 9d. in the 
pound, upon that division of the parish 
which is within. the liberties of the city 
of London, under an Act of Henry the 
Eighth. 

—24.—The premises of Mr. Stokes, 
calico-printer,in Grosvenor-market, Berke- 
ley-square, entirely consumed by fire. 

— 26.—The premises of Mr. Norden, 
slop-seller, and the adjoining house, in 
Upper East Smithfield, burnt down. 

Sept. 1.—The king arrived in town 
from Scotland, 

— 2—A fire broke out in the house of 
4 venetian blind-maker, in Old Round 
Court, Strand, which consumed that and 
the two adjoining houses, 

— 3—The extensive premises of 
Messrs, Luntley and Milner, wholesale 
druggists, in Bread-street-hill, partly de- 
stroyed by fire, 
al 12.—One of Carlile’s shopmen ar- 
rested at his shop in Water-lane, for sell- 
lng Palmer's Principles of Nature. 

Mi —A\ Woolwich coach overturned 
Man pry! down the hill from the Green 
. nf lackheath; when only one, ont 
the | €n passengers, escaped without 
oss of a limb, or a fracture. 
ot ie = destructive fire broke 
aston be floor-cloth manufactory of 
ondeey S and Goulston, in the Ber- 
trely ex road. The premises were en- 
ap aoe and, the flames spreading 
tWente nous timber.yard, upwards of 
nly houses were damaged, 
MONTHLY Mag. No. 373. 





— 17.—The steam-engine of a glue- 
manufactory at Camberwell, on the banks 
of the Surrey canal, burst with a terrific 
explosion. ‘The shock broke the windows 
in several of the adjoining houses; the 
whole north wing of the manufactory was 
blown down; five of the workmen re- 
ceived serious fractures, two were killed, 


and the top of the boiler was hurled one | 


hundred and twenty feet into the air! 

— 19.—The half-yearly court of pro- 
prictors of the Bank of England was held 
this day, when the dividend of 5 per cent. 
for the half-year was voted. In answer 
to a question from the proprietor, the 
governor said, *‘ that as yet no plan had 
been devised likely to prevent for- 
gery!” 

The London-bridge water-works are 
pulling down on the Middlesex side, and 
the other works on the Southwark side 
are likewise to be removed. The Com- 
pany have disposed of their interest to the 
New River Company, which is actively 
employed in laying down pipes to serve 
the former Company’s connections. The 
whole of the houses on the Southwark 
side of the bridge, on the right-hand side 
of High-street, down to the Town-hall, 
are to be entirely cleared away, if the new 
bridge should proceed. As it will be 
nearer to Southwark Bridge by a consi- 
derable distance, it will face part of Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, according to the present 
arrangement, in which case that must 
come down, with the whole of the build- 
ings contiguous to Fish-street-hill, so as 
nearly to form a straight line with Grace- 


church-street. 
MARRIED. 

W. Hanbury, esq. of Kelmarsh, Nor- 
thampton, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Right Hon. Lord Spencer Stanley 
Chichester. | 

Capt. John Russell, to Miss Coussmaker, 
niece to Lord and Lady de Clifford. 

Chas, Berney, esq. of Washington-hall, 

Nn Norfolk, 
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Norfolk, to Miss G. Musgrave, of Devon- 
shire-street, Portland-place. 

W. H. Saltwell, esq. of Carlton Cham- 
bers, to Fanny Bree, eldest daughter of the 
late Wm, Caley, esq. of Queen-square. 

Lieut. John Gilmore, r.N. to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late T. Martin, esq. 

C. H. Rhodes, esq. of Walsingham- 
place, to Mary, only daughter of the late 
J. Rownson, esq. of Peckham. 

W. Bosanquet, esq. of Upper Harley- 
street, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Patrick 
Cumming, esq. 

Mr. 8. Deacon, of Skinner-street, to 
Virginia Grace Scripps, of South Molton- 
street. 

C. J. Pike, esq. of Hunter-street, Bruns- 
wick-square, to Eliza Harriet, daughter of 
J. Snow, esq. 

W. Keating, esq. of Gray’s-inn, to Miss 
Warton, of Laytonstone. 

Sir E, West, recorder of Bombay, to 
Lucretia Georgiana, youngest daughter of 
the late Sir M. B. Folkes, bart. 

Mr. D. Gibson, of Grosvenor-p'1ce, 
Camberwell, to Miss Lescher, of White- 
chapel. 

Lord Viscount Chetwynd, to Mary, only 
surviving daughter of the late R. Moss, 
esq. 

T. N. Talifourd, of the Middle Temple, 
esq. to Rachel, eldest daughter of J. T. 
Rutt, esq. of Clapton. 

W. J. Newton, esq. of Argyll-street, to 
Miss Faulder, of Gower-street. 

T. Sanderson, esq. of Chancery-lane, to 
Miss M.A. Miller, of Kingston. 

Mr. T. Harvey, jun. of the Borough, to 
Anne, second daughter of Mr. Taylor, of 
the Sessions House, Newington. 

G. Gregory, esq. of Gower-street, to 
Miss Toller, of Hampstead-heath. 

E. Belfour, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn fields, 
to Miss Christmas, of Upper Thernaugh- 
Street. 

Mr. F. Weedon, to Miss C. M. 
of South Audley street. 

_S. Medley, esq. to Miss Irish, both of 
Kennington. 

_ 1). Mahon, esq, capt. 29th regt. to Hen- 
rietta Bathurst, eldest daughter of the 
Bishop of Norwich. 


Mr. W. Fell, of Cloak-lane, to Miss 
Young, of Great Surrey-street, 

J. Leeds, esq. eldest son of Sir George 
Leeds, bart. to Marian, only daughter of 
the late W. T. Stratton, esq. 

Jos. Patience, esq. of Tottenham- 
to Miss Hayne, of Middleton Terracc. 

Mr. J. H. Walduck, of Oxford-street 
to Hannah, second daughter of the late J 
Thomas, of Stoke Newington. , 
“ a 2 = tee of Brosa-street buildings, 

ay unges y 
ae aes “ gent aughter of T. Triquet, 
Mr. C. L. Shout, 


Gibson, of Belmont. 
road, 


Powell, 


green, 


of Holborn, to Miss 
place, Wandsworth- 
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[Oet, l, 
Wm. Matthias, esq. of Be 


Russell-square, to Miss Ni ’ 
heath. a reolays of Bla. 


J. L. Adolphus, esq. barrister-at-jay to 
Ri. 


Clara, eldest daughter of the late R 
chardson, esq. of Streatham. 

Mr. Bf Tens of Northum 
street, Mary-le-bone, to Miss Johnson 
Bedfordbury. , : « 

A. Haldane, of the Inner Temple es, 
to Miss Hardcastle, of Hatcham-house. 

Charles, eldest son of Rear-Admiral §i; 
Charles Rowley, to Frances, only 
ter of John Evelyn, esq. of Wotton, 
Surrey. 

The Rev. R. B. Greenlaw, of Isleworth, 
to Harriet, eldest daughter of Sir Robert 
Baker. 

J. N. Shelley, esq. of Epsom, to Miss J, 
D. Bell, only daughter of James Bell, esq, 
of Hooley Park, Reigate. 

Capt. J. Allen, R.N. to Mary, youngest 
daughter of D. Shirley, esq. 

Mr. S. Cook, of Alie-street, Goodman's 
Fields, to Miss Packer. 

DIED. 

In Park-lane, after a short illness, Cl. 
mentina, wife of James Drummond, Lord 
Perth, and mother of the Right Hon, Lady 
Gwyder. 

In Fetter-lane, Mr. V. Woodthorpe, 
engraver. 

At Stoke Newington, 24, Mary, you- 
gest daughter of the late Rev. George 
Hodgkins, 

In Charles-street, Berkeley-square, Mrs. 
Heathcote, formerly of the county of 
Rutland. a. 

In Pall Mall, 80, Mr. John Grindle, si- 
cerely regretted by his family and friends. 

In Berner’s-street, J. Elmslie, esq. 

In Gloucester-street, Queen-square, 79, 
I. Pilcher, esq. 

In Great Russell-street, Bloomsbary- 
square, James, eldest son of the late Jas. 
Edwards, esq. F 

Mr. T. Floyd, hay and corn salesman, ° 
York-street, Pentonville. The deceased 
had been assisting in re-loading his in 
in New Bond-street, and, having ronal 
ed, he reeled to the ground, when the 
waggoner ran to his assistance, and on 
raising him in his arms, he groaned, 
expired in ten minutes. ; 

At Kennington, in a decline, Thora 
Horatio, eldest son of T. Parrett, €64- r 

At Greenwich, 61, Dr. Robert Wr’ 
physician of the Royal Hospital, ae 
regretted by a numerous and highly 
spectable circle of friends and amy 

At Lyne, near Dorking, Arthur Fatty, 
youngest son of J. Broadwood, €54- 

At Bromley, 52, G. Bailey, ¢84- , 

In Southampton-row, 83, Mrs. omy 

In Park-lane, Grosvenor-square, 
Perth. 

At the Vicarage, Wandsworth, the Re. 


Robert Butcher, LL.B, forty-four et 

















1822.) 
that parish, and chairman to the 
tO Maxistrates for the West Half 


Hundred of Brixton. 

At N orthampton-place, 
65, Mr. G. Silk. : 
At Shooter’s-hill, 79, General Sir Thos. 

eld, bart. ; 
ayy ae Peckham, 23, Kezia, 
wife of Mr. N. Bennett, jun. 

At Woodford, B, J. Friedmann, esq. 

In Piccadilly, Colonel W. Bowen, of 
Llyngwaire, in Pembrokeshire. The de- 
ceased intended to have left town by the 
coach for Bristol, but, finding it had left 
the office in Piccadilly, he ran to overtake 
it, and, when opposite the Albany, he fell 
down ina fit of apoplexy, and expired. 

At Stoke Newington, 57, Barbara Ceci- 
liu, wife of R. Smith, jun. esq. 

In Hereford-street, 65, Sir Hildebrand 
Oakes (of whom further particulars will be 
given in our next ). 

In Mark-lane, 78, Amos Hayton, esq. 

In Upper Thames-street, 68, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. John Perkins, stationer, after 
a lingering illness. 

In Grove-end road, Regent’s Park, the 
son of John Silvester, esq. 

At Peckham, Mrs, Sarah Collett. 

68, Thomas Singleton, esq. late of East 
End, Finchley. 

At Egham, after a long illness, J/r. Chas. 
Miles, one of the proprietors of Garraway’s 
Coffee-house. 

In Norton-street, Mary-le-bone, 87, 
Mrs, Rhodes. 

At Hooley-park, Reigate, Charles John 
Louis de Thiballier, esq. R.N. after a few 
days’ illness, caused by plunging, whilst 
overheated, into a cold-bath. ‘The prema- 
ture loss of this gentleman will long be la 
mented by a numerous and highly respec- 
table circle, to whom an unusual suavity 
of manners and convivial flow of soul had 
warmly endeared him. 

In Oxendon-street, 80, Mr. John Beale, 
thirty-five years one of the King’s Yeomen 
of the Guard, 


At Kennington-common, 80, Mrs, King- 
on. 
In Upper Joln-street, Golden-square, 
37, Elizabeth Louisa, wife of Mr. Gortz. 
At Putney-heath, Frederick, fourth son 
of Charles Noverre, esq. of Great Marlbo- 
rough-street, 


In Belgrave-place, Mr. Green, of the 


Clerkenwell, 


firm of Antrobus and Green, of the Strand. . 


At Eltham, deeply regretted by her fa- 
mily and friends, Miss A. Ravenhill 
In the Park Crescent, J. Welsford, esq. 
Crediton, Devon. 
a Walthamstow, 78, Mrs. Money, relict 
: e — W.M. esq. of that place, 
. n pper Castle-street, Leicester-square, 
2, Mr, G, Steinbach, 
38, Lieut. Peter T: 


— Chigwell-row, Mrs. Wilbraham of 
Pper Seymour-street, 
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At Stockwell, Catherine, wife of Mr. S. 
Bowring, of Tower-street. 

At Sutton-place, Hackney, Miss Re- 
bello. 

In Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 93, 
Mrs. Mary Milles, sincerely regretted by 
all who knew her, and who can only ap- 
preciate her worth. She affectionately 
proved herself the friend of the orphan and 
distressed throughout life, and to her last 
moments displayed the most exemplary 
conduct as a pious and good Christian. 

At Clapton, 67, Mrs. Leuthley. 

At Lower Cheam, 53, T. Browne, esq. 

_ At Kensington, 78, Mrs. A. Taylor, re- 
lict of Jas. T. esq. of Clarges-street. 

56, Hugh Whishaw, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn. 

At Hemel Hempstead, 27, the Rev. S. 
Grover, M.A. 

62, Mr. Horn, many years in the office 
of the signer of the writs in the Court of 
King’s Bench. 

In New Bond-street, Mr. John Butt. 

In the Clapham-road, Sarah, wife of T. 
G. Lloyd, esq. 

In Jermyn-street, 84, Lewis Disney 
Flytche, esq. 

At Chelsea, Alaric William, infant son 
of Alaric A. Watts, esq 

In Osborn-place, Whitechapel, Mrs. 
Anna Phelp, relict of Thos. P, esq. R.N. 

In Paternoster-row, Mary, wife of Mr. 
L. Smith. 

At Shacklewell, 73, Mrs. Carruthers. 

At Kingston, the wife of J. Bally, esq. 

At Camberwell-green, 78, Mr. Ambrose 
Skinner. 

In Dorset-square, 19, Henry, eldest son 
of Mr. Tatham. . 

In St. Mary Axe, Mr. George Rose, 


surgeon. 


At Penton-place, Pentonville, 50, Mr. 
Joseph Starling. 

In Grove-place, Hackney,. Mr. George 
Brounger. 

At Isleworth, 83, Mrs. Robson, late of 
York, 

In York-buildings, Islington, 51, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Powell. 
~ At Brockwell-hall, Dulwich, Miss Su- 
sanna Hobson. 

At Camberwell, 70, IV. Dowding, esq- 

At Peckham, after a lingering illness of 
nearly twenty years, Mrs, Bee, of Bank- 
side, Southwark. 

78, Capt. W. Fenn Moppatt, of Free- 
school-street, Horsleydown, many years 
commander in the service of the Hon. 
Board of Ordnance. His affability and 
strict honour endeared him to all who 
knew him, and, among others, to a society 
of which he was a member, and who snb- 
scribed for his portrait. His death was 
accelerated by his great anxiety for his 
expected superannuation, which he did 
not receive. His meritorious services in 
the relief of Gibraltar, during the siege, 
‘was handsomely acknowledged by —. 
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276 Sir William Herschel. 


ral Elliott, in a certificate now in his fa- 
mily’s possession, which proves the high 
estimation inwhich his services were held. 
He has left a numerous family, who deeply 
lament the loss of so excellent a husband 
and father. ; 

At Slough, 87, Sir William Herschel, 
L.L.D. F.R.S. knight of the Guelphic order 
of Hanover; but far more distinguished for 
his discoveries, and his profound views 
and writings in astronomy, and in other 
branches of natural philosophy. He was 
born in Hanover in 1738, and was the se- 
cond of four sons, all of whom were 
brought up to their father’s profession, as 
musicians, Finding, however, in his son 
William an inquisitive mind beyond what 
appeared in the other sons, he gave him 
theadvantage of a French master. Luckily, 
the tutor’s favourite study was metaphy- 
sics ; and, from this worthy man, Herschel 
acquired an introductory knowledge of 
logic, ethics, &c. In 1759, he left his na- 
tive country and repaired to London, 
whither his father and himself accompa- 
nied some Hanoverian troops, as part of 
their military band. With these the father 
returned, leaving yonng Herschel to try 
his fortunes in England, who first engaged 
himself as a hautboy player in the band of 
the county of Durham militia. He after- 
wards obtained the situation of organist at 
Halifax, in Yorkshire, principally through 
the recommendation of the late Joah 
Bates, esq. son of the then parish-clerk of 
Halifax, There he taught music, and em- 
ployed his leisure hours in learning the 
English, Italian, and Latin languages, and 
in obtaining an insight into the elements 
of mathematics and natural philosophy. 
The theory of harmony engaged his atten- 
tion, and he made himself master of Dr. 
Smith’s Harmonies. te then resolved on 
the regular study of mathematics, and 
proceeded through Newton’s Principia, 
Other sciences now became easy to him. 
He then went to Italy, where he staid so 
long that his money was exhausted, and he 
found himself without funds sufficient te 
carry him to England. He surmounted 
this difficulty by a benefit concert at 
Genoa, which he was able to do by the 
friendship of Langlé, a Frenchman, In 
1766, Sir William removed with his bro- 
ther to Bath, where they were engaged for 
the pump-room band by the late Mr, 
Lindley. Sir William was, like his nephew 
Griesbach, esteemed an excellent per- 
former on the oboe, as his brother was on 
lt seqecmne rege seer 
time for the sr an: tts — 
ubienaathedh y ~~ 1e mathematies, 
i “ Pp ce arly irected his pursuits 

> Optics and astronomy. The pleasure 
which he experienced from viewing the 
stars through a Gregorian telescope of 

two feet, made him desirous of possessi 
a collection of astr wert dry 
onomical instruments, 










(Oct. 1, 
but the cost was aninsurmountable o 
cle. He therefore determined to 

vour to make a telescope himself, ang 
accordingly commenced the undertak 
After much labour and many failures 
succeeded ; and, in 1774, had the inex res 
sible pleasure of viewing the stars thrones 
a Newtonian reflector of five feet, of jis 
own construction. Encouraged by this 
success, and by the pleasure of the pursuit 
he afterwards proceeded to construct one 
of seven, and then of ten feet, He noy 
devoted his nights to Observations, and 
had the good fortune to remark that g 
star, which had been recorded by Bode a 
a fixed star, had changed its position, an 
was progressively doing so. Prolonged 
attention to it enabled him to determine 
that it was an hitherto unobserved planet; 
and, having determined its rate of motion, 
its orbit, &c. he announced his interesting 
discovery to the world, which, in compli. 
ment to the King of England, he named 
the Georgium Sidus ; but which astrono- 
mers call, in honour of the discoverer, 
Herschel. It has also been denominated, 
Uranus, This discovery was made in 
1781, and was announced to the Royal 
Society, who decreed him their an- 
nual gold medal, and unanimously elected 
him a fellow. In the next year the King 
of England, gratified by the compliment 
paid him by his Hanoverian subject, took 
him under his protection. Herschel, 
therefore, quitted Bath with his instru- 
ments, and took up his residence at 
Slough, near Windsor, in a house provided 
for him by the king, who appointed bimhis 
professor of astronomy, with a pension 
He now found himself in a situation to 
bring his great design to bear, which was, 
to construct a telescope of forty feet. {n 
this he at last succeeded ; it was com- 
pleted in 1789, and he then rendered a0 
account of it to the Royal Society, whe 
soon published it in their “ — 
A description and drawing of it are likes 
wise to be found in the “ Monthly Mag 
zine.” It has been generally supposed 
that Dr.H. discovered the planet Hersche 
by means of his great telescope, but it ” 
made with his seven-foot telescope. *? 
1783 he announced a supposed discovery Ns 
a volcano in the moon; and in yorute 
continuing his observations, he — 
two more in supposed eruption, 10 p 
suing his observations oD the Pp tel 
Herschel, he found that it had ve i. 
lites. Herschel was now, by the la 4 
sity of Oxford, named a doctor OF © 
He has since supplied the “ Philosop oad 
Transactions” with many gegen 
profound communications on the — ~~ 
tion of the universe, on the systems ‘ight 
fixed stars, on the nebulous stars, oo > 
and other philosophical subjects, all out 
stance of which is to be found 1 


: ‘he enor: 
elementary works of scieuce. he mous 
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which for many years at- 

eo ae ciention of travellers in the 
nico at Slough, and which procured for 
gar onstractor more celebrity among the 
nem than all his scientific discoveries, 
en d. however, but a mere sign-post of 
his art; for it was found that the great re- 
fector was too heavy to retain a true 
figure, and few or no observations could in 
consequence be made with it, and those 
hat for a short period. He, however, 
constructed other telescopes on a similar 
plan of fifteen and twenty foot length for 
various sovereigns and observatories, with 
considerable pecuniary advantage to him- 
self; and he carried the principle of size in 
telescopes to the utmost extent which their 
materials admit. In all his labours, Dr. 
Herschel has been assisted by his sister. 
He was a man of a very social character, 
mach politeness, and of a strong constitu- 
tion. Jointly with his sister, he has pub- 
lished, in a distinct form, “ Catalogue of 
Stars, taken from Flamsted’s Observations, 
and not inserted in the British Catalogue, 
by William Herschel ; to which is added a 
collection of Errata, that should be no- 
tied in the same volume, by Caroline 
Herschel,” 1798. Sir William Herschel 
was a fortunate man in length of days, 
which enabled him to mature his reputation 
and his discoveries ; in royal patronage, 
which succoured his projects, and rescued 
him from the distress which too often at- 
teuds the exertions of original genius; in 
great amenity of temper, in modesty, 
which is always the result of solid attain- 
ments, andin that habitual industry which 
is characteristic of his nation : he was fortu- 
nate also in the co-operation of a sister, 
and in the harmony of his family in for- 
warding his pursuits ; for he has left a son, 
now a distinguished member of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and justly regarded 
as One of the first mathematicians of his 
age, to whom we are indebted for several 
valuable productions; and, in concert 
with Mr, Peacock, for an improved trans- 
lation of Lacroix’s Elements of the Differ- 
ential Calculus, 

At Englefield Green, Berks, 69, the 
Right Hon, Thomas James Warren Bulkeley, 
seventh Viscount Bulkeley of Cashell, in 
county of ‘Tipperary ; Lord Bulkeley, 
Py Beaumaris, in the peerage of 
name ritain (so created in 1784); lord 
Ps — of the county of Caernarvon, 
. mberlain and chancellor of North 

ales, and hereditary high constable of 
"Aone wie. D.C.L. He was born 
“ 02, and immediately became 7th vis- 

nt Bulkeley. He married Elizabeth- 

a only daughter and sole heir of Sir 

* Warren, K.B.; in support of whose 


—— from the Earls of’ Warren and 

. Ys Watson's History was composed. 
on + apa assumed, by royal sign ma- 
;,, 2-6 Name and arms of Warren, in ad- 


“Hon to those of Bulkeley. 


Leaving uo 





issue, the English and Irish titles are both 
extinct. His lordship’s death was quite 
unexpected. Previous to his sudden 
attack, he had complained in the morning 
of a sore throat, but nothing serious was 
apprehended, as he had intended coming 
to town on that day. 

Lately, at Oxford, Sir Christopher Pegge, 
M.D. an eminent physician, grandson 
of Dr. Pegge, the antiquarian, and son of 
Samuel Pegge, esq. the author of “ Cura- 
lia,” and “ Anecdotes of the English Lan- 
guage.” He entered a commoner at 
Christ-church, Oxford, in 1782, where he 
took the degree of A.B. was elected fellow 
of Oriel in 1788, took the degrees of M.A. 
and m.B. in the following year; returned 
to Christ-church in 1790, and was a 
pointed Dr. Lee’s lecturer of anatomy, in 
which capacity he delivered two courses 
of lectures every year. In 1790 he was 
also elected one of the physicians of the 
Radcliffe Infirmary, a situation which he 
retained more than twenty years, He 
commenced the practice of medicine at 
Oxford, in 1789, took his doctor’s degree 
in 1792, and, for seventeen years, enjoyed 
there a large share of professional reputa- 
tion. In 1816, however, repeated attacks 
of an asthmatic affection obliged him to 
remove to London. He succeeded Dr. 
Vivian, as regius professor of medicine, in 
1801, Sir C, Pegge was not only a skilfal 
physician, but also a man of a classical 
taste. 

Lately, in Hertford-street, May-fair, 78, 
Elizabeth Dowager Countess Grey. Her 
ladyship was the only danghter of George 
Grey, esq. of Southwick, in the county of 
Durham, descended from George Grey, of 
Southwick, esq. who, in 1647, married 
Frances, danghter of Thomas Robinson, 
esq. of Rokeby, sister to Sir Leonard 
Robinson, ancestor to the present Lord 
Rokeby. From this match also descended 
Dr. Zachary Grey, the editor of Hudi- 
bras, who died 1766. They were of a 
different family from the Greys of Howick 
(her-husband’s family); and bore the bars 
for their arms (like the Earl of Stamford), 
and not thelion. ‘The late countess hada 
brother, lientenant-colonel of the 59th 
foot, who died at Gibraltar, and left only 
two daughters. Her ladyship was married 
in 1762 to the late distinguished General 
Sir Charles Grey, K.B. who was created 
Baron Grey de Howick in 1801, and Earl 
Grey in 1806. Her ladyship was mother 
of the present Earl Grey, of six other sons, 
and two danghters. Few persons have 
left the world so deeply and so generally 
lamented. a i 

Lately, the Rev. William Berille, of 
King-street, Portman-square, M.A. rector 
of Exford, Somerset, domestic chaplain to 
his grace the Duke of Manchester, and for- 
merly fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Few persons will be more la- 


mented than this truly amiable and — 
en 
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278 Mr. William Butler. 


lent man. Descended from an ancient 
family, of which he was the sole represent- 
ative, Mr. Berille was born in the city of 
Lincoln, where he received the first rudi- 
ments of aclassical education ; and was, at 


an early age, admitted a pensioner of 


Peter-house in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Here, by talents and assiduity, he 
commanded the esteem of his seniors; 
and when, at the usual time, he took bis 
first degree, his name stood high in thelist 
of wranglers, Shortly after obtaining these 
academical honours he was elected a 
fellow of his college, and, receiving holy or- 
ders, settled in London, where for many 
years he excited the attention of the pub- 
lic, as a popular preacher, first at the cha- 
vel of Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-Inn- 
fields, and afterwards at that of Spring 
Gardens. He was also the author of seve- 
ral successful publications, though, in con- 
sequence of a want of confidence in his 
own abilities, he would never allow his 
name to be affixed to any of his works. 
Besides other productions of equal merit, 
the public is indebted to his pen for a very 
able defence of Hammond, whom Dr. 
Johnson had unmercifully criticised in his 
Lives of the British Poets, and for an ele- 
gant translation of Numa Pompilius from 
the original French of M. de Florian. His 
sermons, which had always practical utility 
for their object, were free from sectarian 
violence, and breathed the genuine spirit 
of Christian charity. His delivery was 
dignified, and his language always correct 
and classical, often displaying the higher 
powers of impassioned eloquence. It is 
but justice to add, that, in a review of the 
comparative merits of the then contempo- 
rary preachers of the metropolis published 
not long before his death by the late Mr. 
Jernivgham, no trifling praise was allowed 
to the lamented subject of this article, 
who at that time was the proprietor 
and morning preacher of Spring-gardens 
Chapel. Having been presented by his 
college to a living in Somersetshire, Mr. 
Berille resigned his fellowship, and mar- 
ried the widow of the late William Roch- 
fort, esq. From his first arrival in Lon- 
don, and more particularly after his union 
with this lady, he moved in the most 
polished circles of the capital, where his 
hospitality and urbanity will be long re- 
membered. As a companion, a scholar 
and a preacher, he cannot fail to be gene- 
rally regretted, while, to the few who en- 
Joyed his intimacy, the loss is itreparable. 
hat with such pretensions to clerical pre- 
ferment heshould nothave attained the first 
honours of his profession, which no one de- 


served better than himself. 


1 can only be at- 
tributed to a noble independence of aes. 


duct, which made him disdain to solicit 
favours, and to an excess of modesty and 
diffidence inherent in his character which 
kept from the world at large a full’ know- 
ledge of those qualities of mind and heart 





- death we noticed in our Jas 


(Oct, 
which endeared him to his fam; ' 
small circle of attached friends at 
at Colcot-house, Berkshire, where he 
sionally retired from the metrono); 7” 

[The late Mr. William Butler, 

wr 
of St. John’s, near Woes ann be 
was born October 12, 1748. His father 
enjoyed a very moderate com tency 
arising from the cultivation of q smal 
farm. Mr. Butler received his education 
at the academy of Mr. Fell, in Worcestey 
which belonged to the society Usually de. 
nominated Quakers ; and his youthful cop. 
nexion with that respectable clas of 
practical Christians, excited in his mini 
prepossessions very favourable to their 
character, which were ever afterward 
retained. From Mr. Fell’s school he re. 
moved to another kept by Mr. Aird, for 
the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of 
land surveying, a profession he inteaded 
to follow. Being disappointed, however, 
in this expectation, he quitted Worcester 
in 1765; and from that period, (being 
then only in his 17th year,) he wholly 
maintained himself by his own exertion, 
A situation was soon obtained by him a 
assistaut in a respectable academy at 
Clapton, near Hackney, which, however, 
he left, after a continuance of some years, 
aud embarked as a teacher of writing and 
geography in London and its vicinity.' 
Mr. Butler might claim a fair and evena 
superior distinction as an able penman ; he 
diligently copied and imbibed the various 
excellencies of masters eminent in cali- 
graphy; particularly those of Bland, his 
great favourite; upon the model of whose 
penmanship his own free, tasteful, and 
elegant runniug-hand was formed ; but the 
great reputation and success which he at- 
tained sprang from a different source ; 
they flowed from the improvements intro- 
duced by him into the mode of instruction 
in writing and geography. The former 
branch of edneation acquired under his 
care a usefulness and an elevation wh 
it had not before possessed. He pet 
that a writing-master has it ne ate 
to introduce a copious store 0 
neous information into the schools that he 
attends by means of a judicious (sa 
copies, particularly geographical pune 
cred and profane,) and such a — 
historical facts, dates in chronology, 
biographical notices of characters | 


ae 


* In the year 1775, Mr. Butler “e 
Miss Olding, daughter of the Rev. ‘Q 
Olding, a dissenting minister, at 7 
ford. Mrs. Butler for many ao 
respectable school in London; (¢f 
cise of her useful talents in this 5 ener 
her kindness of heart, and ber Gomer 
virtues, proved a valuable acquisition 
the means of bringing up @ 
family. 





trious 











«deeds of excellence and high 
egown.” The plan was original ; it had, 
therefore, upon it, the impress of Lape : 
here was no jaurel picked ap which ha 
‘allen from the brow of any predecessor,— 
Libera per vacuum posur vestigia princeps.— 
They who have slumbered over the copies 
-, general use, consisting of a few unin- 
yc worn-out moral distichs and apoph- 
od 2 which are quickly dissipated from 
the transcriber’s head and heart, would be 
surprised at the combinations of knowledge 
involved in those adopted by Mr. Butler; 
and when it is added, that the scholar was 
jirected to consult an Atlas for the Geo- 
graphy, and a biographical work for the 
notices of eminent characters which they 
contained, and that the facts recorded in 
them were further elucidated by question 
and explanation, it will be perceived how 
a lesson in writing was rendered the me- 
dium of valuable information. A yet more 
extensive and permanent benefit was con- 
ferred on the rising generation by the 
many useful and ingenious works which 
Mr. Butler published. In aid of the plan 
of combining general knowledge with his 
own immediate pursuits, he composed the 
“ Arithmetical Questions ;” ** Exercisesin 
the Globes ;’ “‘ Chronological Exercises ;” 
and “ Geographical Exercises in the New 
Testament.” With other works, all of 
which have received high commendation 
both for the novelty of their plan, and for 
the extensive reading and industrious re- 
search which they display. It is not here 
intended to enumerate, much less to ana- 
lyse all the works which the indefatigable 
industry and literary zeal of Mr. Butler 
induced him to publish. As a practical 
teacher, Mr. Butler had few superiors. 
With what energy he endeavoured to 
communicate his own zeal to the scholar, 
to fix the wandering thought, and prevent 
instruction from being poured into “ the 
heedless ear,” will be long remembered by 
those who received or witnessed his in- 
siructions ; he was “all eye, all ear;” nor 
will they forget-the-many incidental—re- 
marks, not only intellectual, but moral, 
which weré made by him during the hours 
of tuition ; and which, by connecting pre- 
sent experience with past years, may have 
come the inspiring rule of conduct. A 
lesson given by the revered subject of 
this memoir was a lesson both of wisdom 
and of virtue. That an instructor who 
Was thus active and energetic, thus gifted 
and accomplished, should have his labours 
‘owned with success may natarally be ex- 
raed and, it may with truth be said, 
at Mr. Butler was the most popular in- 


“tuctor in his line ef the present times. 
—ue the whole of his life Mr. Batler 
~ actuated by those sentiments which 

¥ 4 strong line of demarcation between 


the 
."Seless and the valuable member of 
oClety, 


He began his career with a de- 
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termination to be eminent and to do good.’ 
“To add something to the system of life, 

aud to leave the world better and wiser 
for his existence,” was, as he expressed 

himself, his great principle of conduct. 

The means by which he determined to ac- 
complish the purposes of his laudable am- 

bition were, a rigid economy and improve- 
ment of time, and a steadiness of pursuit 
energetically directed to one object. To 
say that he was diligent when compared 

with those who “ neither spin nor toil,” or 
that his time was not wasted in folly or 
vice, is but negative praise. He was the 

most industrious of the industrious. Re- 

garding employment as the best security 

of virtue and happiness, every moment was 

occupied. The utmost punctuality was 

observed in every engagement, every 

thing was systematized and planned. In 

whatever was read or done, his thoughts 
were perpetually employed in searching 
out every principle that could enable him 

to reach excellence in his line. Highly as. 
this excellent man was esteemed for his 
unremitted public services, and intellec- 

tual attainments, the sentiment of love 
and respect was further strengthened by 
the qualities which embellished his moral 
character. A strict probity, an inviolable 
regard to truth, and an honourable inde- 
pendence of mind, were always apparent. 
His diffusive benevolence was as much an 
impulse of nature as a sense of duty. In- 
feriors were treated with kindness and 
affability; and great anxiety was shewn 
not to say or do any thing which could 
render their situation as inferiors painful 
to the feelings. Whatever was mean and 

dishonourable excited warm indignation; 
that keen and vivid sense of impropriety 
of conduct extended itself not only to 
those more glaring acts of wrong which 
disgrace individuals, but also to those 
minute deficiencies in behaviour, and to 
that absence of attention to the feelings of 
others, both in word and deed, which too 
frequently blemish the intercourse of so- 
cietys- The moral excellencies now spoken 
of were the result of a benevolent heart, 
and a well-disciplined mind; but they 
rested on that basis which was deemed by 
their possessor the surest foundation of 
virtue—a principle of religion. The Chris- 
tian dispensation was regarded as a beau- 
tiful and salutary code of laws and scheme 
of moral government, admirably adapted 
to the wants and character of man in his 
passage through this world; but it was 
hailed: with peculiar joy as bringing life 
and immortality to light by the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and which he regarded as 
affording the sole ground fer hope to man- 
kind of a fature existence. Mr. Butler, 
in October 1821, reached his 74th year. 
His labours had continued more than half 
a century; and, during that long period, 
he had enjoyed, with a brief exception, 
an 
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280 Northumberland and Durham—Cumberland, &c, 


an unclouded day of health. His consti- 
tution, which was among the choicest gifts 
of nature, had been improved by exercise, 
temperate habits, and that ‘“soul’s re- 
freshing green,” a cheerful and good tem- 
per. Onthe 13th of May, after having, in 
the morning, attended a school in which he 
had taught forty-nine years, Mr. Butler 
was attacked bya painful disorder incident 
to age, which baffled skilful medical treat- 
ment, and finally terminated his life on the 
ist of August following. If his days of 
activity had been eminently bright and 
useful, the last hours of life gave a new 
lustre and efficacy to his character. The 





(Oct, 1, 


severity of his complaint was bo 
fortitude and exemplary patience: the 
moments in which he was free from oun 
suffering, were anxiously employed ne 
affectionate concern for the interests of 
others, and more especially in those Serious 
coutemplations and religious Exercises 
which became his situation. Mr, Butler 
died at his residence at Hackney, of which 
parish he was one of the oldest inhabitan 

and was interred by his own desire in the 
burying-ground at that place, attached to 


the meeting-house of the Rev, H, 
Burder.] . 


ME with 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 
Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the last twenty-seven Years, 
a 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

Nhe Duke of Sussex lately laid the 

foundation stone of the library of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society at 
Newcastle, and was presented with the 
freedom of the town. He paid a visit 
to Sunderland and Mr. Lambton, and 
throughout his tour was deservedly well 
received by the populace. 

The magistrates of the county of Durham 
have recently entered into a resolution 
not to grant licences to any house in which 
a public brewer has an interest, as owner, 
either wholly or in part. 

A whale, of the spermaccti kind, came 
on shore lately about eighteen miles north 
of LS geo It measured 60 feet in 
length, and 37 feet 4 inches in circum- 
ference: breadth of the tail, 14 feet 6 
inches; across the head, 10 feet 9 inches; 
from the eyes to the nose, 21 feet; and its 
height, as it lay on the shore, 12 feet. 

Married.) Mr. T. Hornsby, to Miss D. 
White; Matthew Plummer, esq. to Mrs. 
ppm of Ridley-place ; Mr. W. Stobbs, 
of Lower Friar-street, to Miss E. Carr; 
Mr. J. Barker, to Miss M. A, Smith: all 
of Newcastle—Mr, J. Barker, of New- 
castle, to Miss A. Smith, of Aisgarth.— 
Mr. W. Hunter, of Newcastle, to Miss J. 
Robinson, of Stockton-upon-Tees, — The 
Rev. Dr. Francis Haggitt, prebendary of 
Durham, to Miss Lucy Parry. — Mr, 
Campbell, of Newcastle, to. Mrs. Smith 
of London.—Mr. W. Lumsden, of New. 
castle, to Miss A. Henry, of Gateshead. 
—At Durham, Lieut. R. M. Skene, R.N. 
to Miss J. Walmsley, late of Shields.—At 
Gateshead, Mr. J. Walker, to Miss M. 
Sharp, of Stockton.—Mr. M. Spencer 
to Miss J. Hall, both of North Shields’ 
—At St. Andrew Auckland, Mr. W. 
Golightly, to Miss A, Foster, of Bishop- 
Auckland.—Mr, R. C. Farrow, of Stokes- 
ley, to Miss S, Wood, of Hasty Bank. — 


At Blanchland, Mr. H. Hogg, to Miss A. 
Ireland. — Mr, J. Wright, to Miss J. 
Ireland. 

Died,| At Newcastle, in the Westgate, 
80, Mr. J. Wingate.—48, Mr. W. Kerr. 
—Miss C. Barras; Miss E. Barras, both 
justly esteemed and regretted.—68, Robt. 
Blakiston, esq. late of Sunderland.—Ms. 
E. Lardler, greatly respected. — At the 
Barrack-square, 38, Mr. J. Dunn. 

At North Shields, in Dockwray-square, 
36, Mr. J. L. Longbottom, of Long Benton, 
much esteemed and regretted.—24, Mr. 
W. Brown.—At an advanced age, Mrs. 
Humble, much and deservedly respected. 

At South Shields, Mr. J. Shotton.—Mr. 
W. Young. — Mr, J. Douglas.—Mr. T. 
Oyston, deservedly lamented.—33, Mrs. 
J. Forster. 

At Bishopwearmouth, 74, Mr. J. Young, 
—Mrs, Camage, late of Hartlepool.—45, 
Hutton Rowe, esq. late captain in the 
Fusileers.. 

At Morpeth, 78, Mr. R. Powman— 
23, Mr. R.Whitham, deservedly lamented. 

At Darlington, 68, Mrs. A. Fieldhouse. 
—58, Mrs. J. Lightly.—42, Mr. ©. 
Martin. i 

At White-house, near North-Shields, 
88, Mrs. Ramsay, late of Newcastle.—At 
Newtown, Mr. T. Ord.—At East Sleek- 
burn, 82, Mrs, Gledston.—At —, 
Mill, 80, Mr. J. Aynsley.-—At Little 
Ayton, 102, Mrs, E. Rowntree. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND: 

The typhous fever has been prevale 
within the month at Carlisle; it was ue’ 
ported to have spread with rapidity, 
several deaths have taken place. __. 4 

Married.] Mr. R. Hartley, to — 
Stagg ; Mr. J. Hodgson, to Miss E. Litt ; 
Mr. J. Cook, to Miss F. Holms; - of 
Hartley, to Miss E. Graham: | M 
Carlisle. — Mr. 'T. Glaister, to Miss 


— Mr. 
Thornton, both of Maryport. —* 
g . ‘Satterth-vaite, 














1822. | 
satterthwaite, 


’ n, to ( 
Cendal. ME. G. Rayson, of Aglionby, to 
Miss Brown, of Skitbrightby.— At Kirkby 


to Miss Walker; Mr. J. 
Miss E. Chesholme : all of 


Stephen, Mr. Gill, to Miss A. Robinson, 


jkellside. : 
8) At Carlisle, 81, Mrs. Kiernan. 


_-33, Mr. T- Allison.—In Scotch-street, 
-s, Mrs, Baird.—68, Mrs. H. Lewthwaite, 
deservedly esteemed and regretted.—In 
Shaddongate, 33, Mr. W. Pattinson.—In 
Fisher-street, Mr. J. Woodhall.—In Botch- 
ergate, 52, Mrs. M. Palmer. 

At Kendall, 24, Mr. J. Fell.—40, Mrs, 
G. Dunn.—68, Mrs. J. Dickson.—?27, 
Mrs. M. Bell.—62, Mrs, M. Langhorn. 

At Brampton, 67, Mr. W. Croser. 

At Wigton, 82, Mr. J. Williamson. _ 

At Abbey Holme, 74, Mr. J. Barwise. 
—At Chalkfoot, 27, Mrs. J. Marrs, de- 
servedly lamented. 

YORKSHIRE. 

In consequence of a letter addressed by 
Mr. Walter Fawkes to the county, inviting 
a consideration of the best method to 
procare Parliamentary reform, a numerous 
meeting took place at York, Mr. Fawkes 
inthe chair, Several animated speeches 
were delivered, and some excellent reso- 
lutions, proposed by Mr. Dealtry and se- 
conded by Sir W. Ingleby, bart. were 
unanimously agreed to. 

The largest silver waiter ever manu- 
factured in the kingdom, (upwards of 
twelve feet in circumference, ) is now mak- 
ing in Sheffield, and forms part of a service 
of plate preparing for the sultan at Con- 
stantinople. 

Married.] Mr. H. Lee, of York, to Miss 
J. R. Horsfall, of Leeds.—Mr. R. Bywater, 
toMixss A. Wood; Mr. G. Cooper, to Miss 
K. Townsley; Mr. J. Greenwood, to Miss 
J. Broadley; Mr, J. Whitaker, to Miss A. 
‘ummersall; Mr. S. Judson, to Miss J. 
Wagyitt: all of Leeds —Mr. E. Haliiley, 
o! Leeds, to Miss S. Hirst, of Gomersall. 
—Mr. G. Robinson, of Leeds, to Miss 
‘. Vomlay, of Buslingthorp,— MrB. 
Brotherick, of Leeds, to Miss M. Braime, 
of Methley.—Mr. J. Richardson, of Leeds, 
to Miss E, Braime, of Methley.—Mr. J. A. 
W hiteley, to Miss Frost, both of Halifax. 
~Mr. J. Northrop, to Miss Lawton; Mr. 
Baer to Miss J. Richardson: all of 
to} efield.—M r. J. Walker, of Wakefield, 
tere S. Casson, of Minsthorpe.—Chas. 
at to Miss M. Hartley, both of 
hele t. J. Carr, to Miss E. Deighton, 
Senne unelet.—-W iliéam Baines, esq. of 
lie oo - Mrs. Ash, of Pontefract.— 
Lodee nag Monae esq. of Ansthorpe 

kegs M. Hill, of Jamaica —Mr. 

swell, of Hunslet, to Miss M. 

— of Hunsiet-lane. 

a, At Leeds, 5, Mr. W. Naylor. 
reba it. S. Field, of the firm of Field, 
advanced and Field.—In Park-place, at an 

Viow,,“8* John Knubley, esq. much 
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and deservedly respected.—In St. Peter's- 
square, Mrs, M. Atkinson.—Mr. G. 
Mosley. 

At Wakefield, 42, Mr. Elwell.—81, W. 
Brooke, esq. deputy-lieutenant of the 
West Riding, greatly respected. 

At Aberford, 73, Mr. E, Sanderson, 
deservedly esteemed and regretted.—At 
Headingley-hall, 75, Mr. R. Thompson.— 
At Holbeck, Mr. G. Gamble.—At Oven- 
den, 42, Mr. J. Helliwell.—At St. Ann's, 
Sowthowram, Joseph Thompson, esq.—At 
Cleckheaton, 49, Mr. W. Mortimer, of the 
firm of Wood and Mortimer.—At Pateley 
Bridge, 49, Mrs. E. Wood. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The bankers of Manchester lately gave 
notice that the rate of interest charged on 
discounts, and charged and allowed on 
current accounts, will be 4 instead of 5 
per cent. per annum. 

It is in contemplation to establish a 
Welsh Institution at Liverpool, entitled 
“ Y Gordefigion,” under the patronage of 
a nobleman; its objects are, to revive 
“ Arferion rhinweddel” of the Brython, to 
protect the ‘* Awen” against the existing 
prevalent abuses, and to cultivate Welsh 
literature in all its branches. 

On the 2d ult. the festival of Preston 
Guild, which is held every twenty years, 
took place and continued until the 14th. 
‘There was a numerous assemblage of per- 
sons of all ranks; and art and fancy united 
to give it all the eclat possible. ’ 

Married.] Mr. J. Howarth, to Miss J. 
Dutton; Mr. W. Martin, to Miss H. 
Whitmore; Mr. P. Worrall, to Miss E, 
Kearsley; Mr. RK. Lowton, to Miss E. 
Brook; Mr. L. G. Dodd, to Miss H. 
Cowlishaw; Mr. J. Little, to Miss H. 
Allen; Mr. W. Carver, to Miss E. Airey: 
all of Manchester. — Mr. J. Ellam, of 
Manchester, to Miss 8. Bagnall, of Ash- 
burn.—Mr. D. St. Ledger, of Manchester, 
to Miss S. Vandrey, of Stayley Bridge.— 
Mr, Hamson, of Manchester, to Miss 
Taylor, of Plymouth Grove.— Mr. T. 
Speed, to Miss Beswick; Mr. R. Atkinson, 
to Mrs. S. Aked; Mr. W. Jones, to Mrs. 
E. Belshaw, of Williamson-street ; Mr. P. 
Roberts, of Ranelagh-street, to Miss E. 
Jones, of Williamson-square; Mr. H. 
Barnett, of -Grenville-street, to Mrs. 
Goldsmith: all of Liverpool.—Mr. J. 
Dewsbury, to Miss A. Cherton, both of 
Withington.—Mr. T. Kay, of Warrmgton, 
to Mis Fair, of Bold. } 

Dicd.] At Manchester, Mr. J. Kersley. 
—Mrs. L. Hughes, deservediy esteemed 
and - regretted, — 102, rs. Margaret 
Davies.—78, Mr. J. Hope—25, Miss E, 
Holt, regretted.—70, Mr. T. Hemingway, * 
deservedly lamented. , 

At Liverpool, 54, Mr. J. Sherwood.— 
In Lime-street, 78, Mr. R, Giimshaw.— 
Mrs. Hope.—36, Miss M. Hodson.— 
Miss C. Richardson.—In Grenville-street, 

Oo 26, Mr. 
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26, Mr. R. G, James.—In Chisenhall- 
street, ¢9, Mr. E. Adamson.—82, Mr. G. 
Barker. 

At Whitby Grove, 57, Mr. W. Barlow, 
much respected. —At Leigh, 23, Miss 
J. Fisher. — At Kirkdale, 77, Thomas 
Fleetwood, esq.—At Crosby, 79, Mr. W. 
Bonney. 

CHESHIRE. : 

At the late Chester assizes twelve pri- 
soners received sentence of death, but 
were reprieved, with the exception of 
Samuel Rowe, found guilty of highway 
robbery, who was ordered for execation. 

The bankers of Chester have lately re- 
duced their allowance of interest. _ 

A superior clay, well adapted for the 
manufacture of the best sort of China, has 
been recently discovered on the estate of 
Mr. Ackerley, barrister, at Little Saug- 
hall, near Chester. This clay is now un- 
dergoing a fair trial, at some of. the first 
potteries in the Kingdom; and it is ex- 
pected that a Pottery will soon be estab- 
hshed on the premises, by a Company 
connected with the Staffordshire Potteries. 

Murried.|] Mr. J. Smith, of Chester, to 
Miss H. Parsons, of Grange-House, near 
Northwich.—Mr. T. Tilston, of Skinner- 
street, to Miss E, Davies, of Hawarden. 
—Mr. J. Wright, to Miss Deane, both of 
Macclesfield.—Mr, E. Jones, of Back- 
ford, to Miss Roberts, of Kinnerton. 

Died.| At Chester, Mr. Baker, proctor. 

At Sandbach, 57, Mr. G. Peover, 
regretted. 

At Weaverham, 60, Mr. S. Barrow.— 
At the Witch Mill, Mr. Arden. 

DERBYSHIRE, 

Marvied.| Mr. Hobson, to Miss 
Blundstone;- Mr. J. Baker, to Miss 
Bestwick : all of Derby.—John Bingham, 
esq. of Derby, to Miss L. Rogers, of 
Wassel-grove.—Mr. T. Brown, of Derby, 
to Miss J. Allen, of Nottingham.— At 
Melbourne, Mr. J. Salisbury, to Miss H. 
Coxon.—Mr, P. Limb, to Miss Turner: 
all of Tupton. 

Died.) At Derby, Mr. L. Swift.—4g, 
Mr. G. Butterworth.—44, Mr. S. Keys, 
—29, Mr. G. Bostock, regretted. —Mrs, 
Falkner, late of Nottingham. 

At Chesterfield, Mr. Riggott. 

At Buxton, 62, Mrs. A. Royds, of 
Cheetham-hill. ‘ 

At Mellor, Mrs. A. Rylance.—At Tides. 
well, Mr. S, Slack.—At Duffield, 74, Mrs. 
Winrow, deservedly regretted. At Hol- 
brook, Mrs. Carr, wife of the Rev. John C. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

The Times New Nottingham coach was 
lately overturned on its way from London, 
near Barnet. There were a great number 
of imside and outside passengers, amongst 
whom were several gentlemen of Nottine- 
ham; macy 6f them were consider- 
ably hurt. 


Mariud.} My. J. Marsh, to Miss H. 
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Widdowson ; Mr. W. Lown 
Hopkins; Mr. T. Lightohs, ‘comet 
Stones; Mr. F. Seal, to Miss J. Hallam. 
Mr. H. Huskinson, to Miss E. Clay: Mr. 
J. Rudd, to Miss M. Hides: all of Neu’ 
ham.—Mr. Crofts, of Nottingham oie 
Thomas, of Yeovil.—Mr, ." Wilson, 
Miss M. Wright; Mr. G. Clifton, to tie 
E. Owen; Mr. J. Brown, to Mis 5 
Brummet : all of Newark.—Mr. (, Dodd 
of Newark, to Miss M. Hanenck, of 
Hawton. — Mr. T. Cliffe, to Miss A 
Porter, of Radford.—Mr, Denham ot 
Heath, to Miss E. Clarke, of Bamby 
Moor.—-Mr. T. Marriott, to Miss 4 
Blackney, both of Calverton, 

Died.| At Nottingham, in Park-street 
53, Mrs. S. Rogers, deservedly regretted, 
—In Warser-gate, 24, Miss Calow.—Iy 
Mansfield-road, 48, Mrs. A. Cooper. 
Cariton-street, 24, Miss M. A, Stenson, 
justly lanented.—In Pilcher-gate, 48, Mr, 
T. Catton.—In Pannier-row, Mount East. 
street, 56, Mr. W. Hudson, regretted, 

AtNewark, 80, Mrs, A.Cotton.—29, Mr. 
James Sutton.—Miss C, Caistor.—At an 
advanced age, Mr. Leadneham.—65, Mr. 
J. Slater. 

At Mansfield, 38, Mrs, Broadhead. 

At Southwall, 69, Miss E. Plowman, 
much respected.—At Kingston Field, Mrs. 
Bowley.—At East Retford, Mr. P.Wilson, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Marrvied.] Mr. R. Jaques, of Txworth, 
to Miss J. Smith, of Lincoln. — John 
Hardwick Hollway, of Boston, to Mis 
Barbary Kilgour, of Highbury-grove, Mit: 
clesex.—Mr, E. Beestall, of Eaton, to 
Miss M. A. Healey, of Grantham.—The 
ev. Edward Ince, vicar of Wigtoft, to 
Mary Sophia, daughter of the late Captain 
Bourchier, lieut.-governor of Greenwicli 
Hospital, 

Died.} At Stamford, 87, Hanmb, 
daughter of the late Sir A. Heselrige, bat". 
of Nosely-hall. oo 

At Dunsby-hall, 54, Elizabeth, wife o 
John Lawrance, esq. 

LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLANDSHIRE, 

Two or three public spirited individua' 
of Leicester are about to erect 4 a 
Slubbing Mill, or machine for ca “ 
wool, which will enable the worsted sp! 
ner to use his own noils, in the making < 
lamb’s wool, instead of sending Pad oon 
Yorkshire for that purpose, and y- ture 
secure that valuable part of manulac 
entirely to Leicester. . 

Married.) Mr. W. Marfin, to en 
Gee; Mr. Catlin, to Miss C. Green: a" 
Leicester,—Mr. J. Clay, of Leicestat : 
Miss S. Dadd, of Betlmal Green.— ob 
Bowman, of Leicester, to Miss Mort a 
Croft.—Mr. W. Wall, of Leicestéhy 
Miss Stevens, of Shepston-in-Stour. of 
S. Stephenson, to Miss E. Billings, slew, 1 
Hinckicy.—Mr. J. Goode, of Hines’) | 
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1822 M. Halford; Mr, J. Ison 
j . Ha 3 eve ’ 
ee mee ety all of Ashby-de-la- 
Zoach.—Robert Haymes, esq. of Great 
Glenn, to Miss Deel, of Welham Lodge. 
Mr, B. P. Pratt, to Miss A. Carroll, 
Hoton. 
gt At Leicester, 74, Mr. J. Pearson. 
_-In Southgate-street, 65, Mrs. E. Adams. 
_97, Mr. Chester.—87, Mrs. C. Slater.— 
In High-street, 50, Mrs. Swift, of Upping- 
ham, much esteemed and regretted. 
At Loughborough, 55, Miss A. Raven. 
_In Asliby-street, 75, Mrs. Willson.—Mr, 
W. Underdown. 

At Melton Mowbray, Mr. Neale.—Mr. 
Adcock. ; 

At Belgrave, 84, Peter Oliver, esq. de- 
servedly regretted. —84, Mrs. Brown, 
widow of the Rev. J. B. rector of Cold 
Overton.—At Syston, Mr W. Palmer, late 
of Loughborough. — At Glenfield, 95, 
Ketty Foster, one Of the Society of 
Friends, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Mavicd.] Mr. Brutton, of Stafford, to 
Miss Strong, of Dalby-terrace, near Isling- 
ton, London.--Mr. Proffitt, to Miss 8, A. 
Ward, both of Litchfield.— Mr, J. Mar-on, 
to Miss A. Milner, both of Cheadle.—Mr. 
Ashbroke, of Cheadle, to Miss Yates, of 
Dog-lane—Mr. W. Rushton, of Cheadle, 
to Miss A. Oakden, of Kingsley.-Mr. J. 
Beker, to Miss E. Jones, both of Bilston. 

Died.| At Uttoxeter, Mr. Garle. 

At Burton Extra, 67, John Sherratt, 
esq. generally respected. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

The late visit of the King to Scotland 
gave a temporary spur to the manufac- 
turers of Birmingham: one house struck 
no less than 200,000 medals for the 
occasion. 

Married.]_ Mr. G. T. Ryley, to Miss C, 
Proud; Mr. J. Freeth, to Miss M. Brown; 
Mr. S$, Powell, to Miss C. Bill ; Mr. T. 
Switt, of Doe-street, to Miss A. Reading, 
of Prospect-row; Mr. R. Law, jun. to 
Miss E. Humphreys: all of Birmingham. 
~Mr. H. Leresche, of Birmingham, to 
Miss Dickens, of-Lower Areley.—Mr-1. 
Groom, to Miss M. Callender, both of 
Edgbaston.—M r. J. Warren, jun. of West- 
rte ee to Miss N. Waldron, of 
Asiibed-row, 

Died.) At Birmingham, in Exeter-row, 
67, Mr. E. Scambler, generally esteemed 
and regretted.—In the Crescent, 84, Mr. 
Mee a pit Great oe iN 63, 
Taniahemees map, much respected.—In 
lamented.—Tn al al Lae ua? 
Gre l omsg “St 4 > WITS. 
eu, tate of Kidderminster. 
7 , a rentty, 74, Mr. Joseph Freeth, a 

7 a td the Society of Frieuds.—Mr. 
4 ne credtey, 63, Mrs. S, Litchfield.— 

hsworth, Miss M. Mountford. 
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SHROPSHIRE. 

In this county the nettle is dressed and 
manufactured, hke flax, into cloth. 

Married.] R. W. Winfield, esq. to Miss 
Fawkner, both of Shrewsbury.—Mr. R. 
Onslow, of Wem, to Miss A. Colley, of 
Liverpool.— Mr. Lowe, to Miss Tate, 
both of Oswestry.—Mr. J. Rowland, of 
Frankton, to Miss Polete, of Whittington. 
—At Howgate, Mr. 'T. Pryce, to Miss M. 
Downes.—James Boydell, esq. of Kilhen- 
dre, to Miss F. Watson, of Belvidere. 

Died.} At Shrewsbury, 31, Mr. J. 
Whitford, regretted. 

At Ludlow, Mrs, Ann Liscomb, wife of 
John L. esq. 

At Whitchurch, Mr. J, Howells. 

At Foxholes, Mrs. Roberts.—At Hin- 
stock, Mrs. J. Perrin,—At Acton Burnell, 
Mr. Mittington.—At Eardiston, 59, Mr. 
J. Danily.—At Halston, Mrs. Brazenor.— 
At Willstone, Mr. T. Whitefuct.— At 
Greet Ness, 79, Edward Bather, esq. de- 
servedly lamented. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Marricd.] Mr. T. Burrow, to Miss 
Hurst, both of Worcester.—Mr. Maxwell, 
of Worcester, to Miss C. A. Mayne, of 
Birmingham.—Mr. D Shaw, of Dudley, 
to Miss S. Broad, of Hampton Lovatt — 
Morris Howell, esq. of Bromyard, to Miss 
L. Parker, of Worcester.—Mr. R. Butt, 
of Knightwick, to Miss J. Preston, of 
Downhetherley.—John Somerset Russell, 
esq. of Powick Court, to Miss Maiv 
Slaney, of Shiffnall. 

Died.} At Stourbridge, 47, Mr. D. 
Murcott, deservedly regretted. 

At Harford-hill, Ombersley, John 
Williams, esq.—At Blake Brooke, 
Harriet, wife of John Jeffreys, esq. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The triennial meeting of the three choirs 
of Hereford, Gioucester, and Worcester, 
for the benefit of the widows and orphans 
of clergymen, lately took place at Heie- 
ford. The following were the collections 
on each day : 


-Friday morning .. #170 9 6 
Wednesday .. e 262 0.6 
Thursday... -» 223 14 6 


Received afterwards «» S315 6 





Total -- 660 0 O 

Married.] Mr. J. Price, to Miss 5. 
Jones, both of Hereford.—Thos. Jetiries, 
esq. of Lyonshall, to Miss J. Meredith, ot 
Kington. 

Died.}] At Leominster, Mr. H. Brace. 
—Mr. Perks, of Etram-street-mills.—o, 
Mrs. A. Eaton. 

At Kilrug-farm, Langarren, 74, Mr. T. 
Green, greatly regretted. — At Bishop- 
stone, 87, Mr. Handcocks, — 4t Fown- 
hope, 31, Mr. W. Slade, generally la- 
mented. 
GLOUCESTER 
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GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

There is now a prospect of the long- 
projected scheme of forming a communi- 
cation between the British and Bristol 
Channels, by means of a canal, from Beer 
Harbour to Bridgewater, being at length 
carried into effect. An actual survey 1s 
now in progress with a view to an appli- 
cation to Parliament in the ensuing 
session. 

Married.] Mr. T. Birt, to Miss Thurston, 
both of Gloucester.—Mr. G. Stockwell, 
of Gloucester, to Miss Addis, of Stroud. 
—Mr. J. Needham, of Westgate-street, 
Gloucester, to Miss M. Cook, of Long- 
ford.—Mr. M. Williams, to Miss Perrin ; 
I). W. Acraman, to Miss Stewart; Mr. 
G. Evans, to Mrs. R. James: all of Bristol. 
—Joln Masters, jun. esq. of Bristol, to 
Miss Bryant, of [Iminster.—Mr. Buckle, 
to Miss S, Ballinger, both of Cheltenham. 
— Mr. ‘I. Vaisey, to Miss M, Slatter, both 
of Cirencester.—Mr. Archer, to Miss C. 
Fryzer, both of Tewkesbury. — Mr. S. 
Jew, of Tewkesbury, to Miss Hudson, of 
Upton-upon-Severn.— Mr, J. R. Griffiths, 
of Chipping Campden, to Miss S. Eden, of 
Norton Grounds. — Mr. N. Bailey, of 
Woiton Underedge, to Mrs, Seldon, of 
Bath.~—Mr. J. P. Barnard, of Frampton- 
cn-Severn, to Miss H. Phipps, of Caincross, 

Died.| At Gloucester, in the Eastgate- 
street, 58, Mr. B. Hickman.—In the 
London-road, 2, Mr. H. P. Sadler.—On 
College-green, 70, Mrs. Pratt —At Long- 
ford academy, v1, Mrs. A. Barber, highly 
esteemed and regretted. 

At Bristol, in St. Philip’s, Mrs, S. 
Thorne.—61, Mis. A. Cayhill.—In Col- 
lege-street, Mr. J. Langdon.—In Park- 
street, 83, Mrs, Shapland.—At Chelten- 
ham, Lieut.-General Jolin Haynes, of the 
Fast-India Company’s service. — Mrs. 
Stone, wife of Robt. S. esq. of Needwood- 
house. 

At Tewkesbury, Mr. G. Sperry.—Mr. 
Rd. J. Carless, 

At the Rock-House, Petty France, Mrs. 
F. Goulter.—At Edgeworth, Miss M, 
Hitchings, much respected. — At Sand- 
ford, 47, Thomas Palmer, esq. justly 
regretted. — At Shellestey rectory, 27, 
the Rev, J. Robinson, greatly respected. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. J. Jettcoat, to Miss M. 
Knibbs; Mr. Jon. Harris, 10 Miss M. 
Lynham; Mr. W. Marson, to Miss E. 
Coppin; Mr, Seckham, to Miss L, 
Wickens: all of Oxford.—Mr. W. C. 
Parslow, to Miss FE, Slatter, of Holywell 
Oxtord.—Mr. C, Hodgkins, of Oxford to 
Miss E. Millia, of Little Tew.—Mr. W, 
Hali, of Oxford, to Mrs. E. Green of 
a ee — Janne Dawkins, esq. a. 
0 per Norton, to Maria. dauehter of 
Geena Gordon st ng wim, Canghtes of 
_,_Died.] At Orford, 36, the Rev. A, Jas. 
Lrash, perpetual curate of Kersey and 








Lindsay.—68, Mrs. Filboore,—Iy 
dalen parish, 58, Mrs. Wise,— 
Bear-lane, Mrs. Harris, — 7g Samuel 
Gauntlett, D.p. Warden of New Coll. & 
At Woodstock, Mrs. Mavor, wife ofthe 
Rev. Dr. M., highly esteemed and de 
servedly lamented. 
At Banbury, Mrs. C. Jadd,—y, 
Stacey. _ ‘ 
At Grove park, 57, Eliz. Lady Dormer, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE, 





A meeting of the members of the sy), ‘I 
scription Billiard and Reading-rooms, a shit 
Reading, lately took place, to consider cer. He 
tain paragraphs, inserted in a late number tw 
of that profligate paper, “the Johu Bull ree 
which were deemed libellous on Mr. (, nut 
Fyshe Palmer, M.p. It was unanimously be 
agreed, that the paragraphs in question, iy ww 
the John Bull newspaper, ate totally un. lan 
founded in fact, and are a disgusting ex. aly 
ample of most gross, wilful, and malicious * 
falsehood. 0 

Lord Carrington lately issued a notice to . 
his tenantry at Wycom), stating; that their Ce 
rents should be adjusted to be adequate to M 
the present price of provisions. W 

Marvied.] W. Stowe, esq. to Miss M, bi 
Rovers, both of Buckingham. — Mr. . 
Turpin, to Miss A. Fell; Mr. Seymour, . 
to Miss R. Fell: all of Aylesbury.—James y 
Deane, esq. of Great Marlow, to Miss H. ‘ 
Dirs, of Woodford.—Mr, C. W. Fowler, ; 
of Amersham, to Miss M. Jenkins, of : 
Aylesbury,—Mr. G. Bryning, of Windsor, ‘ 
to Miss I’. Cork, of Eton. 

Died.] At Reading, Mr. T, Ward, jun. : 
one of the aldermen of the borough. ) 

At Windsor, 81, Mr. John Me. Lean, 
a poor knight, deservedly respected aud 
regretted. 


At Lathbury, M. D. Mansel, esq. by 
suicide ; and Mrs.’ Mansel, from grief.— 
At West Hendred, Mrs. E. Bedwell— 
The Rev. Henry Heathcote, rector ot 
Bix. 

‘HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE: 

Mr. Gilbertson, of Herttord, has lately 
constructed his boiler for melting fal, 
kitchen-stutf, &c. so as to remove by a 
simple contrivance what has been for many 
years obnoxious to his neighbours. ‘- 
plan is to exclude the air at the mout , e 
the ash-pit by a close door, according 
circumstances, ‘The air for the support ¢ 
the fire is made to pass over the coppe’s 
a tube or chimney under the grate, 6 ~ 
in its passage carries the offensive + a 
with it, and is completely destroyed by 
fire. 

Married.] The Rev. H. Wiles, et 
vicar of Hitchin, to Miss 5. Grounes, of 
Wisbeach. — Robert Sworder, ¢%4 of 
Westmill Bury, to Miss L. King, 
Fulbourn. 

Died.| At Hemel Hempstead, 27 1 
Rev. S. Grover, M.A.=Alt Stamstea® 


M. A. Feilde, Marvial.| 


Per has 
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NORTHAMFTONSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. C. Dowse, of Peterbo- 
ough, to Mass A. Odam, of Walton.— 
William Hanbury, esq. of Kelmarsh, to 
Flizabeth, danghter of Lord Spencer 
stanley Chichester.—At Courteen-hall, 
Thomas R. Thellusson, to Maria, daughter 
of Sir F. Mainaghton, of Calcutta. 

Died.] Tue Rev. Jas. Wykes, M.A, 
53, rector of Haselbeech. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. — 

The vicar of Waterbeach, Cambridge- 
shire, has lately set au excellent exainple. 
He has accommodated the parish with 
twenty acres of good land, at an easy 
rent, to be divided into different parcels, 
nut exceeding an acre each, for the sole 
benefit of the industrious poor. A road is 
jv sun through the ground, dividing the 
land into two equal parts, one of which is 
always to be cultivated with vegetables, 
such as potatoes, cabbages, &c. ; the other 
in wheat, alternately. 

Murried.] Mr. J. Swan, jun. to Miss A. 
Cook, of Jesus-lane.—Mr. Jas, Okey, to 
Miss E, Starmer, of Cambridge.—Mr. R. 
Witherby, of St. Joha’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to Miss KE. Hale, of Petworth, 

— Died.} At Cambridge, 57, Mr. - G. 
Nicholls, greatly respected.—In Kegent- 
street, 24, Mr. W. Mandell, scholar of St. 


John’s Coilege.—54, Mrs. Metcalie.—70, 


Mr. Powers, Kent Staples, many years 
partuer in the respectabie firm of Eovell, 
Staples, and Eaden, 

At Wisbech, 42, Mrs. Henson. 

At Leverington, Mrs. E, Swaine, deser- 
vedly regretted.—At Hariton, Mr. J. 
Willson.—At Mordeén-liall, 35, Mr. W. 
Strickland, 

NORFOLK, 

Married.] Mr. J. J. Fuller, to Miss 
Fuon.—Mr, ©, Hannett, to Miss C. Scott. 
~—Mr, J. Stanford, to Miss J. K. Smith.— 
Mr, Jas, Cross, to Miss S, Betts. —Mr. R. 
Siaumard, to Miss A. Hudson: all of 
Norwich,—Mr. 'f. Martineau, jun. of Nor- 
wich, to Miss H. Bourn, of Cross-lane, near 

Tanchester.—Mr. R. Sheppard, of Nor- 
Wich, to Miss Martin; of Castieacre.—Mr. 

1, Brunton, of Norwich, to Miss S. 
Franklin, of Lym.—Mr. J. W. Fitt, to 
Miss M. A. Cooper, both of Yarmouth. 

ied.) At Norwich, in St Peter’s, Miss 

» Tasker.—74, Mrs, Day, wife of John 

‘sq.—In King-street, Mrs. Walker. 
vot armouth, 73, Mis. E, Wilkinson.— 
is ts» H. Howard.—38, Mis. E. Biek- 
Vike Mts. M. Comman.—53, Mr. W. 

i “ieee Mr. R. Sadler.—63, Mrs. M. 


At Lynn, 75, Mrs. Curle.—70, Mrs. 
Palnier, : 

At Shottesham, Miss J. Muskett.—At 
yorth Walsham, Mrs. E, Franklin.—At 
me 69, Mrs. A. Neave.—At Heigham, 
»» Mts. Bonex—At A ylsham, 92, Mrs. A. 


thster.—At Cromer, ‘I, Mickleburgh, - 





esq.—At Dereham, 70, Richard Goddard, 
esq. greatly respected, 

HO SUFFOLK. 

_ A public dinner was lately held at Ips- 
wich, to celebrate the memory of the late 
Mr. Fox, and to prosecute the cause of re- 
form. Sir H. Bunbury. in the. chair. 
There were present Lord Huntingfield, 
James Macdonald, esq. m.e. ‘I. B. 
Lennard, esq. M.p. Sir K. Harland, Lord 
Henry Fitzroy, Sir W. Middleton, &c. and 
upwards of 200 other gentlemen. ' 

. Married.| Mr. Tricker, to Miss Adams, 
—Mr. ‘I’. Spink, to Mrs. Spink.—Mr. 'T. 
Rous, to Miss Whitton: all of Bury.—Mr. 
R. Wright, of Bury, to Miss C. Clutton, of 
Laxfield.—Mr, J. Nunn, of Bary, to Miss 
E,. Mansfield, of Colchester.—Mr. ‘T. 
Stearne, to Miss S. Dallinger.—Mr. W. 
Cudding, to Miss C. Prentice.—Mr. E. 
Shalders, to Miss C. Miller : all of Ipswich. 
—Mr. b. Pratt, of Sadbury, to Miss P. 
Sparrow, of Ballingdon, 

Died.) At Bary, Mr. J. Brooks, greatly 
respected,—Mrs. Challis—Mrs,. Steam.— 
Mis. Little. 

At Ipswich, 32, Mrs, E. Stratt.—Miss 
E. Thurston.—58, Mr. J. Welham.—Mr. 
K. Fuller, late of Freston.—Mrs. Sunpson. 

At Beccles, Miss E. Copeman. 

At Barton, Miss M. M. Phillips, of Pail 
Mall, London,.—At Exning, 70, Mr. G. 
Brookes, deservedly regretted. 


ESSEX. 

Muarried.] Mr. Wing, of Colne, to Miss 
Rouse, of Colchester.—Mr, J. Audley, to 
Mrs. Bowers.—Mr. Keys, to Miss Wilkes : 
all of Chelmstord.—Mr. R. Church, of 
Chelmsford, to Miss E. Hanson, of Poplar. 
—Mr. ‘I’. Walford, of Braintree, to Miss 
5. Harrald, of Abbeygate-street, Bury St. 
Edmund’s,—J. E. Beale, esq. of Plaistow, 
to Miss Kk. Loxley, of Stratford Green,— 
Mr. J. Hailes, of Goldhanger, to Miss 5. 
Seabrook, of Boreham.—Mr. Barratt, of 
Totham, to Miss Kemp, of ‘Tollesiunt 
D’Arcy. 

Died.] At Colchester, 66, Mrs. Gurdon, 
widow of the Rev. Philip G. of Assington- 
hall.” 

At Chelmsford, 69, Anne, widow of the 
Rev. W. Cooper. 

At Harwieh, 33, Mr. E. Bush.— Miss C, 
Thorndike, of Ipswich. 

- At Hadleigh, 76, Mr. E. Baynes.—At 
Roman Hill, Donyland, Mr. J. Mustard. 


KENT. 


An institation has lately been formed at 
Margate for the cure of cancerous and 
scrofulous diseases under the treatureut 
of Mr. Whitlaw. , 

Married.| Mr. J. W. Davey, to Miss S. 
Hayward.—Mr, ‘Thomas, to Mrs. Mourd. 
—Mr. J. Snelling, to Mrs. Merryweather, 
—Mr. T. Fowler, to Miss E. Hazell.—Mr, 
J. Robertson, to Mrs, Pillow: all of 
vauterbury.—Mr. Foster, to Miss C, 

Collis. 
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Collis. —Mr. R. Atkins, to Miss E. Spice > 
ail of Dover.—Mr, W. Ashenden, jun. to 
Miss Mackie, both of Chatham.—Mr. W. 
Corbett, of Lynsted, to Miss S. Baker, of 
Faversham.—Mr. E. Wood, to Miss M. 
Rowden, both of Whitstable.—Mr. Wil- 
liams, to Miss Jones, both of Willesbo- 
rough.—At Ash, Mr. H. Knight, to Miss 
H. Kelsey.— Francis Bradley, esq. of Gore- 
court, to Mary Jane, daughter of Lord 
Harris. 

Died.| At Canterbury, in Pound lane, 
Mrs. Ciark.—In Northgate, 74, Mr. T. 
Green.—In St, Dunstan’s, Jolin Garstin, 
esq.—In St. Alphage-lane, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Parker. 

At Dover, 52, Mrs, Blake. 

At Chatham, 60, Mrs. Gayting. —52, 
Mr. Brown.—78, Mrs. Douglas, widow of 
Capt. D. of Newcastle.—63, Mrs. E, 
Luge. 

At Ramsgate, 76, Alexander Brymer, 
esq. of Pultency-street, Bath. 

At Sittingbourne, Mrs. M. Richardson. 

At Ashford, 70, Mr, R. Woodcock.—At 
Smarden, 84, Mr. Jall——At Lydd, 68, 
Mrs, E. Taylor.—At Marden, 31, Mr. J, 
Cole,x—At Eitham, Miss A, Ravenhill. 

SUSSEX. 

Brighton and Worthing are full of the 
best company, aud the libraries are well 
attended, 

Married.) Mr. R. Marren, to Miss E, 
‘Terry, boin of Lewes.—At Funtington, 
Mr. Reeves, to Miss Speacer, of Ems- 
worth, 

Did.| At Chichester, in Nortii-street, 
00, Mrs. H. Cribb. 

At Brighton, Mrs, Cheeseman, regret- 
ted.—-in Little East-street, Mr. Alderton. 
—In Middie-street, Mr. J. Jackson. 

At Aruudel, 96, Mrs. Broad, 

At Lite Hampton, 35, Mr. FE. Streeter, 
vegretied.-At Horsham, 22, Mr. James 
Cuoper, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

A namcrous and respectable meeting of 
the mhabitants of Portsmouth, Portsea, 
aud Gosport, lately took place, upon the 
distressing prospects to those towns, ari- 
ring from the discharge of workmen from 
tle dock-yard ; Sir 8, Spicer im the chair, 

\ memonal to Mr. Peel, Secretary of 
Slate, was agreed to. The following is an 
estract:— Phat the present system of 
reducing the number of men employed in 
the Naval Apsenals deplorably affects the 
local interests of the several sea-port towns 
of the kingdom, and it is with the utmost 
deference and respect that your memo- 
rialists represent to you, that the diminu- 
tion of labour and of wade, in conscquence 
of those reductions, necessarily raises the 

poor rates, already extremely oppressive, 
and may increase them to an alarming €x- 

tent, so that few tradesmen, hitherto 1e- 
puted to be what is termed respectable 
siay be able te contribute to their support, 






or to pay so extensively to the te. 


venue of the country, as have herety 
fore done, without cegetdaen 
a similar state of indigence and misery,” 

Married.) Mr. H. Birch, to Mis {, 
Master; Mr. J. Drew, to Miss C, Sher. 
gold ; all of Winchester.—Mr. Harrington, 
of Cherriton, to Miss Stebbi of 
Colebrook-street, Winchester.—Mr, 
Landy, of Winchester, to Miss Monday, 
of ‘Titchfield.—Lieut. J. Collis, r.x, io 
Miss M. Baker, of Shirley-lodge. 


Died.| At Southampton, 78, Mrs, Fisher, Sha 
—71, Mrs. Pollen. gen 
At Winchester, 58, Miss M. Cooper, of S. 
Barnwell.—Mr. Knight. Wa 
At Portsmouth, 79, Mrs, Deane. ’ 
At Portsea, 71, Mr. M. Jones, f 
At Gesport, 82, Mrs. Veesey.—Mr, Na- At 
pier, R.N, Mr 
At Wolverton-park, Anna, daughter of Me 


Sir Peter Pole, bart.—At Bramshot, Wal- 
ter Butler, esq. of Havant. 
WILTSHIRE, pa 
A sanguinary affray, in which the most - 
Savage dispositions were betrayed by the C 
aggressors, lately took place at Chipper 
ham. A few young men of that town, 


visiting the revel held at Kingston Langley, le 
a dispute arose between them, and some oi th 
the inhabitants of the place ; these deter- ne 
mined on revenge, and meetings were W 
held to systematize their designs. Between 0 
thirty and forty men proceeded to Chip- 
penham ; and, aided by the darkness of the b 
night, commenced the most brutal attacks t 
on all they met—men, women, and children. ( 
Inthe issue, two men were killed, andfifty- 
one men, women, and children, wounded. 
“ Such an event,” says an intelligent pro- ‘ 
“we should not have 


vincial paper, 
looked for out of Turkey.” Some of the 
inhuman wretches, we are glad to state, ale 
in custody. 

Marricé.| Mr. Smart, of Devizes, to 
Mis. Edwards, of Chippenham.—Mr. W. 
Pearce, of Warminster, to Miss H. Mees, 
of Kilmington.—Mr. $. Mundy, to Mis 
A. Linch, both of Bradford. M 

Died.| At Trowbridge, 26, Mts. ™ 
Deacon. 

At Bradford, 74, Mrs. A. Baker. 

At Warminster, Miss House. 

At Colerne, the Rev. Mr. Price. W 

At Westbury Leigh, 78, the Rev.” 
Cleft, deservedly regretted, 

SOMERSETSHINE. __, 

Instances are in constant repetioes © 
the provincial papers of the eter 
the agricultural interest. = following 
one among many in this county:—*™ : 
nant of twenty sesh of land, in the ~~ 
of Week Saint Lawrence, which “4 
some years past been fet for 50h Pe c 
num, having at Lady-day last aske fusing 
reduction of rent, and, the landlord r a4 
to accede, offered 1u/. to him tot oe 
session vf the premises, which was - aT 













sr F 


oe see FF 


—@2T”- &° a 


1822. | 
4. Thesame land has very recently been 
ofered to be let at SOl, per annum, buta 


tenant has not yet been found. 


] Mr. Edwards, = ae home 
 James’s-parade ; Mr. T. er- 
om ie A. Gane: all of Bath.—Mr. 
F Rossiter, of Bath, to Miss A. Cottle, of 
Shepton Mallet.—Mr. Smith, of Bath, to 
Miss E. Noble, of Weston.—At Walcot, 
Mr, George Lane, to Miss C. M. Wilks, of 
-hill. 
Dd] At Bath, 31, Miss Mellicent 
Shaw.—In Marlborough-buildings, Lieut,- 
gen. Gore.—In New Bond-street, 59, Mrs. 
s, Smith, of Chipping Norton.—John 
Waldon, M.D. 

At Bridgewater, 84, Mr. W. Dean. 

At Heath-house, 54, Mr. G. Rabbits.— 
At West Kington, at an advanced age, 
Mrs. Knowell—At Oakhampton-house, 
Mary, wife of J. Elford, esq. 

DORSETSHIRE, 

Married.] P. N. Bastard, esq. of Stour- 
paine, to Miss Sarah Baynton, of Clifton. 
—Mr. Matthews, of Gillingham, to Miss 
C, Long, of Mire. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A chalybeate spring of water, of excel- 
lent medicinal qualities, discovered about 
three years ago at the village of Ayshford, 
near Tiverton, has since been resorted to 
with eminently beneficial success in vari- 
ous cases of inveterate scrofula. 

Married.| Mr. J. Potter, to Miss Pratt, 
both of Exeter.—Mr. T. Smith, of Exeter, 
to Mary Ann, daughter of the late R. 
Chamberlain, esq.—Mr. J. Chapman, R.N. 
to Mrs, Hine ; Lieut. M‘Dougall, R.N. to 
Mrs, Williams ; Lieut. Ley, r.N. to Miss 
5. Smith: all of Plymouth.—Mr. J. Blake, 
of Honiton, to Miss C. Dyer, of Isle 
Abbotts, 

Died.] At Plymouth, in Tamar-strect, 
29, Mrs. J. Parkins—In St, Andrew’s, 
Mrs. Hart, 

At Dock, Mrs. Stephens,—26, Mr. J. 
Dyer, deservedly regretted. 

At Barnstaple, Capt. Hill, of the 85th 
regt. foot. 


Married. 


At Sidmouth, 58, the Rev. J. Le Mar- 


chant, M.A.—Mis, Pigeon, widow of Pe- 
ter Pr esq, 

At Dartmouth, 78, W. Newman, esq. 

At Lower Brenton Farm, Exminster, 
ty Mr. John Brown,—At Stockwick, 79, 
Robert Hole, esq. 

_._ _ CORNWALL. 
ante j Mr. Trewhella, of St. Erth, to 
ro Harry, of St. Ives.—T. B. Rose, esq. 
Padstow, to Miss Frost.—Mr. T. Wal- 
et, “ — A. Elford, both of East Looe. 
pi. Camberne, Mr. A, Gurney, to Miss 
— Vivian, ” “y 

ved.) At Falmouth, Mrs. Lake.—72 
lhe Abbe de la Grizille. gee 

. y beance, Mrs, Mary Borlase.—5 
Mr, - Perryman, a ee 


At Camelford, 61, Mr, J. Garvey, 
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WALES. 


The foundation-stone of a college in 
Cardiganshire, to be called St. David's 
College, was laid on the 12th of August 
by the Bishop of the diocese, at Lampeter, 
a market-town ina central situation, The 
King has given 10901. towards the under- 
taking, and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge have also subscribed from their 
funds, 

A petition has been agreed to by the 
land-owners and occupiers of the connty 
of Pembroke, praying Parliament for a 
commutation. of tithes, by authorising 
land-owners to redeem them at twenty. 
five years’ purchase, on the same principle 
as the land-tax, 

Married.| Mr.T. Cleaves, to Miss Mea- 
ger, both of Swansea.—Mr. W. Lewis, ot 
Swansea, to Miss Salter, of Bridgwater.— 
Mr. W. Watson, of Brecon, to Miss M. 
Baker, of Hereford.—Edward Jones, esq. 
of Llandovery, to Miss A. Maybery, of 
Brecon.—Capt. H. Davidson, of the E. I. 
Co.’s service, to Jane, daughter of the late 
Wm. Morris, esq. of Carmarthen. 

Died.| At Swansea, 40, Mr. C. E. Ve- 
niss,— Miss C. Harman, late of Bristol.— 
In Nelson-place, 74, John Hughes, esq. 
late of Bon-y-mean house, regretted. 

At Neath, Mrs, M. Young, highly 
esteemed and regretted. 

At Carmarthen, 22, Mr. D. Hughes. 

At Tenby, 63, Ann, widow of Robert 
Harvey Mallery, esq. 

At Mold, Lady A. M. Wright, sister to 
the Earl of Coventry.—At Pont-y-Pool, 
66, Walkin George, esq. 


SCOTLAND. 


On the 10th of August, about 1i p.m, 
the Hercules steam-boat, belonging to 
Glasgow, on her way from Greenock to 
Campbeltown, when off Greenock, came 
in contact with, and run down, a boat or 
wherry, filled with poor people from the 
Highlands, on their way to the southern 
districts, to labour during the harvest. 
Out of forty-five persons on-board the 
boat;-only five escaped a watery grave, 
The steam-boat had out lights, and also a 
proper watch, who repeatedly hailed the 
wherry ; but, owing to some inadvertence, 
or probably from not understanding Eng- 
lish, the unfortunate boat continued her 
course till escape was impossible. — 

Mw ried.] P. Levy, esq. of Edinburgh, 
to Miss A. Michael, of Swansea.—John 
Macpherson M‘Leod, esq. of St. Kilda, to 
Miss C. Gregg.—Sir John Douglas, bart. 
of Springwood-park, Roxburghshire, to 
Miss H. C., Scott, of Belford. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Mr, James Dene 
holm, treasurer to Heriot’s Hospital.—J. 
B. esq. solicitor for the Exchequer in Scot- 
land.—At his house in Albany-street, the 
Hon. Wm. Erskine, Lord Kinnecer. 


At Dundee, Wm, Small, es4. - 
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At Musselburgh, Martin Kilquir, mp. 
-_-At New Cawnmuir, Mrs, I, Robertsen, 
wife of John Lawson, esq, of Cairnshuir, 

IRELAND. 

The benevolent Committee of London 
have ceased their anxious labours for the 
melioration of the condition of the Ivish 
poor of the South ; thei and other English 
remittances, with native exertions, and 
the bounties of Nature, have done away 
the necessity of their further efforts. A 
numerous body of Irish nobility and gen- 
try have recently agreed to resolutions for 
the commutation ot tithes. 

Married.| M. B. Rutherford, esq. to 
Miss Jane Clarke, of Rutland-square ; J. 
S. Sullivan, esq. of the E. 1. Co.’s service, 
to Miss C. Stett, of Stafford-street : all of 
Dublin.—Wnm. O’Reily, esq. of Richmond- 
hill, Dublin, to Miss Jane Stringer, of Aun- 
gicr-street, Dublin. 

Died.} At Dublin, in Harcourt-street, 
78, E. Hutchinson, esq.—In Prussia-street, 
James Ogilby, esq. 

At Belfast, W. J. Whitlaw, esq. 

In Galway, Capt. T. Staunton, of the 
9th Vet, Battalion. 

INCIDENTS ABROAD. 

A fire broke out on the 11th of Septem- 
ber in the roof of the high church of the 
Cathedral of St. Bavon, Ghent; it conti- 
nued to spread for two hours and a half. 
The most precious articles have been 
saved. 

A violent storm of thunder and light- 
ning took place at Rouen on the 15th of 


September. The lightni 
mazuificent cathedral, whee ae 
burning Gill the evening, when the fire 
apparently extinguished, but chortly aie 
— out again with redoubled fury, The 
flames had extended themselves over the 
greater part of this once splendid 
and the great dome fell in witha 
dous crash. Several houses in the vicinity 
have also been destroyed. The melted 
a — ran in torrents from the roof, 
rendered a near oach to the building 
very hazardous, es 

On the 18th of September a fire broke 
out in the new Lutheran Charch at Am. 
sterdam, on the north-east side of the 
Singel. The fire commenced in the lof 
where the plumbers had been at work, and 
spread so rapidly, that the church was all 
in flames in half an hour, and soon commu. 
nicated to the neighbouring houses and 
warehouses, some of which being fall of 
spirits of wine, and other inflammable sub. 
stances, added to the fury of the confla. 
gration. ‘The whole inside of the church 
is destroyed, the walls only remaining, 
‘The books and papers were saved, as well 
as some valuable articles from the consis. 
torial chamber, Six dwelling houses and 
nine warehouses are entirely or de- 
streyed. The copper which covered the 
cupola flew in large sheets throngh the air. 
The heat was so great, that all efforts to 
save the nearest houses were necessarily 
renounced, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The intense interest created by certain Articles in our late Numbers having ocea- 
sioned an extra demand,—from which in a few days they will be out of print,—ts 
proposed to reprint, as separate pamphlets, at 1s. Gd. each, the Papers and 
Engravings relative to Water-boring and to Steam and Loco-motive Carriages. 
Our next Number will contain an. Engraving of the mechanism at large of Mr. 
Grirritn’s Steam Carriage, and we hope, at the same time, to be able to give the 
results of the experiments which he intends to make in the Artillery Ground, 
Loudon. Some Correspondents, who have put us to the expense of Postage, le 
enquire about the engraved specimen of Mr. O’ConnEn’s Chronicles, are informed 
that it was given with the last Supplementary Number,—the non-receipt of whic 
has arisen from the inadvertency of their Booksellers. The same Number contained 
ihe most piquant passages of O’ MEARA’s “ Voice from St. Helena,” and we mention 
this circumstance for the information of Foreigners, who are unable to procure the 
work itself. The Engraving given in the present Number will, to Mechanis 
Engineers, be not less interesting than others contained in our late Numbers have been 
to the Public at large. 

_, We have received some Communications relative to a Grape-forcing Scheme, (0 enw 
Taming Project, and to the speci-nen of a supposed Mermaid just brought to 

—of which luiter a notice has appeared in a former Number ; but they have reached 
us too late to enable us to satisfy ourselves in regard to their claims to the attention 
of cur Readers. Some Papers on the New Marriage Act, on Capital Punishment, 


; , -_— Vv . . . . 5 , 
and other Communications, received since the 5th of the Month, will appear ™ : 
next Number. 


The publication of eight 
ermplete another Number o 
had at three shillings each, 


other Houses and Relics of Eminent Men enable us (@ 
n fine paper,—awhich, together with the former, may 


